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PREFACE 


Wuen, twenty years ago, at the invitation of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Truebner & Company, I contributed to their 
International Scientific Series a Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography, 1 hardly dared to hope that such a work would 
appeal to more than a limited number of students. Yet, even 
at that time, the study of Palaeography had begun to take 
a wider range; and the ever-growing output of photographic 
reproductions and especially the interest aroused by the 
recovery of valuable relics of Greek Literature which so 
frequently were coming to light among the newly-found papyri 
from Egypt combined to give it a greater stimulus. For this 
reason, and rather because it happened to be the only book of 
its kind in the English language than for any particular merit 
of its own, the Handbook attained a larger circulation than had 
been anticipated, and served more effectually the purpose, for 
which it was written, of a general guide to the subject. 

A certain inconvenience, however, embarrassed the useful- 
ness which might be claimed for the book, almost from the 
first. The small form of the volume and the moderate price of 
the Series prohibited illustration on more than a limited scale ; 
and although the facsimiles, as issued, may have proved 
sufficient as an accompaniment of the text, their value as 
palaeographical specimens, representing as they did only very 
small sections of the pages of the MSS. from which they were 
selected, could not count for much. Moreover, the letter-press 
being stereotyped, the introduction of new matter in any satis- 
factory degree was attended with difficulties. Therefore, when, 
in 1906, a third edition of the Handbook was called for, it was 
suggested to the publishers that the time had arrived for a 
fuller treatment of the subject both in text and in illustration. 
They were, however, of opinion that the Handbook, as it stood, 
still had its value; at the same time they very handsomely 
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gave me authority to make use of it as a basis for a larger 
work. I here desire to record my grateful thanks for this 
concession. 

This, then, is the origin of the present Introduction. It is 
an enlarged edition of the Handbook, following the same lines, 
but being in many parts rewritten as well as revised, and, it is 
hoped, giving a fairly complete account of the history and 
progress of Greek and Latin Palaeography, especially in its 
literary aspect, from the earliest periods represented by sur- 
viving MSS. down to the close of the fifteenth century; and 
embodying details of the more recent discoveries and the 
results of modern research. A further advantage is the im- 
proved scale of the facsimiles, which the larger format of the 
Introduction has rendered possible. For this and for other 
facilities I am indebted to the liberality of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, to whom their ready acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the publication of this work has placed me under 
peculiar obligations. 

The section of this Introduction which in the future may 
need modification, as the result of further discoveries, is that 
which deals with the Literary and Cursive hands of the Greek 
papyri. In the case of the Literary hands, it will be seen that 
we are still far from being in a position to speak, in all 
instances, with approximate certainty as to the periods of the 
MSS. already before us. Fresh discoveries may require us to 
qualify our present views. As regards the Cursive hands, our 
position is stronger ; but there are still very wide chronological 
gaps to be filled before the palaeographer can have an unbroken 
series of dated documents at his disposal. As an aid to the 
better understanding of this difficult section, and to assist in 
the deciphering of passages in which the facsimiles, from the 
condition of the originals, may have proved obscure, the Table 
of Literary Alphabets, showing the forms of letters employed 
in the several MSS. will, it is hoped, be found useful ; and, not 
less so, the Table of Cursive Alphabets, in the compilation 
of which upwards of two hundred dated papyri have been 
analyzed. 

The Faesimiles throughout have been selected with care. It 
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will be observed that a large proportion of them has been 
reproduced from the plates of the Palaeographical Society. 
This has been done purposely. The series of Facsimiles pub- 
lished by the Society, both in the old issues and in the one still 
in progress, have been chosen with a view to palaeographical 
instruction, and therefore offer the best field in which to gather 
illustrations for such an Introduction as the present one ; and, 
in addition, they are probably more accessible than any other 
series of reproductions to English students, for whom this work 
is more especially designed. My best thanks are due to the 
Society for permission to make use of their plates. 

Others also I have to thank for similar favours ; and I gladly 
acknowledge my obligations to Monsieur Henri Omont, the 
Keeper of the MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale ; to Professor 
W. M. Lindsay, of St. Andrews ; to Professor Franz Steffens, 
of Freiburg (Switzerland) ; and to Professor V. Gardthausen, of 
Leipzig. 

On the indulgence of many of my former colleagues in the 
British Museum I fear I have trespassed too freely ; but their 
patience has been inexhaustible. To my successor in the office 
of Director and Principal Librarian, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
I am specially indebted for much valuable advice and assistance 
and for his trouble in kindly reading the proofs of the portion 
of this book relating to Greek Palaeography. To Sir George F. 
Warner, late Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, to 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, the present Keeper, and to Mr. H. Idris Bell 
and Mr. G. T. Longley, of that Department; to Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books; to Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
Keeper of the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts ; to 
Mr. H. A. Grueber, Keeper of the Coins and Medals; and 
to Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, I return my best thanks for all their kindly aid. 

In conclusion, I gratefully acknowledge the care bestowed 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press on the production of 
this volume. 

EMT: 
MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, 
July 1, 1912. 
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LIST OF FACSIMILES 


(Greek Literary Papyri) 


1. Trmornevs, Persae; 4th cent. B.c. [Berlin Museums] 


oo bo 


- Θ ο ὦ -1 σ5 σι μα 


— μὶ 


. Prato, Phaedo; 3rd cent. Β. 6. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 488 | 
. DriavecticAL TREATISE; before 160 8. Ο. [ Paris, Musée du Louvre 


Pap. grec. 2] 


ὃ Hyprriprs, Athenogenes ; and cent. B.C. " [Paris, Musée du Louvre] . 
; Merroponvs ; 150 cent. B.c. [Naples, Museo Nazionale] . 

A BACCHYLIDES ; Ist cent. B.c. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 733] 

. Petirion; about 10 Β. 6. [Brit. Mus., Pap. Bos ἜῈ ; 

. Homer, Odyssey iii; about A.D. 1. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 271 

. Hyperipes, Luxenippus; 1st cent. : : 

. Homer, Iliad xviii(Harris Homer) ; 1st cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 107] 
. ARISTOTLE, Constitution of Athens; about a.p. 90. (Brit. Mus., 


Brit. Mus. Pap. 115 


Pap. 131] 


. Homer, Jliad xiii; 1st or 2nd cena [Brit. J Mus., Pap. 732] 
. COMMENTARY ON THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO; 2nd cent. [Bertin 


Museums, Pap. 9782] 


. JuLius AFRICANUS; 8rd cent. [Egypt Explor. Fund, Ox. “Pap. 412 
. Homer, {τα v; 3rd cent. [Bodleian Library, Gr. class. A. 8 (P)] . 

. DEED OF SALE; A.p. 88. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 141] . 

. Homer, Iliad xxiv (Bankes Homer); 2nd cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 114] 
. Homer, Iliad ii (Hawara Homer) ; 2nd cent. [Bodleian puis τ 


Griclass ak. ΠΡ] 
(Greek Cursive Papyri) 


. OrriciaL Lurrer; 242 8.c. [Bodleian Library, Gr. class. C. 21 I 
. Petirion ; 223 8.0. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 106] . 

. Tax Recerpr; 210-209 58. Ο. [Brit. Mus., Demot. Pap. 10463] 

. Petition; 163 3.c. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 24 : 

. Petition; 162 8.06. [ : 
. SALE or Lanp; 123 8. 6. a Mus., Pap. 879 (i)] 

. SALE OF LanpD; 101 8.06. 

. MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT; 15-5 B.C. [Berlin Museums, Bap 66 R]. 
: LeAsn;.A.D. 17. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 795]. : 

. SALE or Lanp; A.D. 69-79. ‘[Brit. Mus., Pap. 140] 

. Bartirr’s Accounts; a,D. 78-9. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 151]: 

. ARISTOTLE ; about Α. Ὁ. 90. | Brit. Mus. as 131s 

. Sate oF an Ass; A.D. 142. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 303] 

. Dretoma; A.D. 194. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 1178]. 

. Taxation ΒΕΤΟΒΚΝ; A.D. 221. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 353] 

. Sate; a.v. 226-7. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 1158] 

. Minirary Accounts; a.p. 295. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 748]. 

. Lerrer ; about Α.Ὁ. 850. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 234] 

. Receipt; a.p. 441. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 7452] . 


Brit. Mus., Pap. 21 


Brit. Mus., Pap. 882] . 
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No. 
38. AGREEMENT FOR LEASE; A.D. 5 [Berlin Museums, Pap. 2558] . 
39. ConTRAcT FoR LEASE; A.D. hee μεῖς Mus., Pap. 113]. 
40. LEASE; A.D, 633. (Brit. } Mus., Pap. 1012] 


. Pusnic Accounts ; A.D. 700-705. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 1448) 
. Pustic Novice; 8th cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 32] 


(Greek Unciuls) 


. Homer, liad; 3rd cent. (1). [Milan, Ambrosian Library, Ε΄. 205. inf. | 
. Brsre (Codex Vaticanus); 4th cent. [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. 


Vat. 1209] 


. Brere (Codex Stnaiticus) ; late 4th cent. [Leipzig, Royal Library, 


Cod. Frid.-Aug. | 


. Braue (Codex Alexandrinus) ; 5th cent. [ Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 Ὁ. 


v-viii | 


. DioscoripEs; early 6th cent. [Vienna, Imperial Library, Cod. Graec. 5] 
. ΜΑΤΗΒΜΑΤΙΟΑΙ, TREATISE; 7th cent. {Milan, Ambrosian aan 


L. 99. sup. | 


. PSALTER; A.D. 862. [Library of Bp. Uspensky] : 
. ΟΌΒΡΕΙΒ; A.D. 949. [Rome, Vatican Library, MS. Grace 354 | 
. EVANGELIARIUM; A.D. 995. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5598] . 


(Greek Minuscules) 


. TuEoLoeicaL Works; 8th cent. [Rome, Vatican Library, Colonna 


MS. 39] 


. Evcenip; a.p. 888. [Bodleian Library, D’Orville MS. χ. 1]. 

. Prato, Dialogues; A.D. 896. [Bodleian Library, Clarke MS. 39] 

. GosPess ; early 10th cent. { Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11300] 

. Luctan; about a.p. 915. [Brit. Mus. , Harley MS. 5694] : ; 
᾿ ΤΗΠΟΥΡΙΡΕΒ: ; 10th cent. [ Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. lxix. 2] 
. Prurarcu; 10th cent. [Florence, Laurentian Library, MS. 206] 

. PSALTER ; ‘about A. Ὁ. 950. [Bodleian Library, Gk. Mise. 5] 

. St. Maximus; a.p. 970. [Mount Athos, Laura, MS. B. 37]. 

. St. Curysostom; A.v. 976. [Bodleian Library, Laud MS. Gk. 75). 
. GosPELs ; A.D. 1023. [Milan, Ambrosian Library, B. 56. sup. | 

. M. Psrtius; a.p. 1040. [Heidelberg, University Library, Cod. 


Palat. celxxxi| 


. DEMOSTHENES ; early 11th cent. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plat. 


ix. 9] 


. CANONS; A.D. 1042. [Bodleian Li ‘brary, ἘΠ; ΜΒ. 196] 
. Homer, Lliad (Townley Homer); a.p. 1059. [Brit. Mus., Burney 


MS. 86] 


. EpistLEs, etc.; A.D. 1111. ([Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28816] : 
: peers: A.D. 1128-9. [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Urbino-Vat. 


Gr. 


: Ce ae ae A.D, 1184. [Brit. Mus, Burney MS. 44] 
. CoMMENTARY ON PorpuyRy; A.D. 1223, [ Paris, Bibl. Nat, MS. 


grec. 2089] 


. CoMMENTARY ON THE Ocroxcnus; Kes 1252. [Brit. Mus., Add. 


MS. 27359] 


. Hesiop; A.D. 1280. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. xxxii. ii. 16] 
. GosPELs ; A.D. 1282. [Monastery of Serres, Macedonia, MS. Tr. 10] 
. GospELs; A.D. 1314-15. [Brit. Mus., Add. "MS. 37002]. 

5. Heropotus; A.p. 1318. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. ἘΞ 6] 


ΧΙ 
No. 
76. 


78. 


84. 


LIST OF FACSIMILES 


St. ATHANASIUS; A.D. 1321. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5579] 


. Lives ΟΕ THE Fatuers; A. pv. 1362. [ Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 50] . 


PoLyBIUS; A.D. 1416. ‘TBrit. 1 Mus., Add. MS. 11728] 


. Tue ῬΒΟΡΗΒΊΒ; a.p. 1437. | Brit. “Mus. , Add. MS. 21259] 
. Menanum; A.p, 1460, [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. ae τ : 
. Homer, Odyssey ; A.D. 1479. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5658]. 


(Latin Capitais) 


. Vrain; 4th or 5th cent. [St. Gall, Cod, 1394] . . . 
. Poem ox THE BATTLE oF Acrium; before A.D. 79. [ Naples, Museo 


Nazionale | : 
VirGin; 5th cent. ἢ [Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Palat. 1631] 


. Virein; 4th cent.? [ Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. 3225] ; 
. Viner : before aA.p. 494.  [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. 


2.6.0.4) alk ae 


(Latin Uncials) 


. CicERo, De pega 4th cent. [Rome, Vatican ee Cod. Vat. 


5757 | 


. Gospets; 4th cent. [Vercelli, Chapter Library] : 

: Livy; 5th cent. [ Vienna, Imperial Library, Cod. Lat. 15] 

. GospEts; 5th or 6th cent. [St. Gall, Cod. 1394] 

. New TEsTAMENT; about Α. Ὁ. 546. [Fulda Library | 

. St. AucusTine; A. p. 669. [Library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan] 

. BIBLE (Codex Amiatinus) ; about A.D. 700. [ Florence, Laurentian 


Library, Cod. Amiat. 1] 


. GOSPELS ; A.D. 739-60. [Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5463] 


(Latin Mixed Uncials and Minuscules, and Half-uncials) 


. Epitome or Livy; 8rd cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 1532] 
. CHRoNoLoGICAL ΝΟΤΕΒ; 6th cent. [Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. T. 


2. 26] 


. Panpects; 6th or 7th cent. [Florence, iautenGen ‘Library] . 

. Sr. Hitary; before Δ. Ὁ. 509-10. [Rome, Archives of St. Peter’ ae 

. St. Aucustine; 6th cent. [Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 13367 | 

. BrBLicaAL ComMENTARY; before A. ἢ. 569. [Monte Cassino, Cod. 150] 


(Roman Cursive) 


. Forms or Letters; before Α. Ὁ. 79. : : : ‘ : ς 
. Pomprtan Waxrp ΤΆΒΙΤ; a.p. 59. [Naples, Museo Nazionale, 


no. exliii}. 


. Dactan WaxeEpD TABLET; A.D. 167. [Budapest Museum]. 2 
105. Forms or Lerrrrs; 2nd cent. ὰ : : ς Ser On tas 
. SPEECHES; A.D. 41-54. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 8507 | 
. SALE OF A SLAVE; a.v. 166. [Brit. Mus., Pap. sil 
8. LeTTeR; ἃ. 9. 107. [Brit. Mus. Pap. 730] . 
. PETITION; A.D. 247. [Bodleian Library, Lat. ἰδέα, Di 12 (P)] 
. Lerrer; 4th cent. [Strassburg, Pap. lat. Argent. 1] : 
. ImpertaAn Rescripr; 5th cent. [Leyden Museum J. 
. Ravenna DEED oF Say; a.p. 572. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412] . 
. Forms or Lerrers; a.p. 572 . 
4, Sr. Maximus; 7th cent. (Milan, Aeabicontan Library, G; 98. P. inf). 


LIST OF FACSIMILES xiii 
(Latin Minuscules: National Book-hands) 

No. PAGE 
115. Sv. AveustinE; 8th cent. [The Escurial, MS. R. ii. 18]. 343 
116. OrationaLy Gornicum; 9th cent. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 30852] . 344 
117. MartyroLocy; A.p. 919. [| Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25600 | 345 
118. Brarus; a.p. 1109. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11695] : 347 
119. SACRAMENTARIUM; about Α. Ὁ. 800. [St. Gall, Cod. 348] 349 
120. Atcuin; A.D. 812. [Monte Cassino, Cod. iii]. 351 
121. Srarrus ; end of 10th cent. [Eton College, MS. Bl. 6. 5). 352 
122. Lecrronary ; A.D. 1058-87. [Monte Cassino, Cod. xcix | 353 
123. CommentARY oN Monastic Rutes; A.D. 1264-82. [Monte Cassino, 

Cod. 440-59] ae 354 
124. Lectionary; late 7th cent. [Paris, Bibl. ΕΠ fonds lat. 9427] 356 
125. Sv. Gregory; 8th cent. { Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 31031] + 357 
126. Homiries; 7th or 8th cent. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5041] . 359 
127. Lux Sarica; ἃ. Ὁ. 794. [St. Gall, Cod. 731]. 360 
128. Homizies; 8th cent. { Brussels, Royal Library, MS. 9850- ze 361 
129. St. Cyprian; 8th cent. [Manchester, John Rylands Library, MS. 

Lat. 15] , . 364 
180. Euayprrus ; early Sth cent, [Library of ‘Mons. Tales Desnoyers] 365 
131. Sr. Jerome; a.p. 744. [Epinal, MS. 68] é ὃ ἀπ 500 
132, 138. Suxpicius Severus; 9th cent. [Quedlinburg]} : . 368, 369 
(Latin Half-uncials and Minuscules : The Irish Book-hand) 
134. Gosrrezs; late 7th cent. [Dublin, Trinity College, MS. A. 4.15] . 373 
135. GosrEts (Book of Kells); end of 7th cent. [ Dublin, Trinity College] 375 
136. GospeLs oF Macrecou; about A.p. 800. | Bodleian Library, Auct. 
ore. 377 
137. New TESTAMENT (Book of Armagh) ; A.p. 807. [Dublin, Trinity College] 378 
138. Priscian ; A.D. 838. [Leyden, University Library, Cod. Lat. 67 | 381 
139. Gospets ΟἹ MA&LBRIGTE; A.D. 1138. [Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 1802] 382 
(Latin Half-uncials and Minuscules: The Early English Book-hand) 
140. Liypisrarne Gosrets (Durham Book); about a.p. 700. [ Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MS., Nero 1). ᾽ν}. 387 
141. CANTERBURY GospELs ; late 8th cent. [Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 E. vi] 388 
142. Bepa; 8th cent. [Cambridge, University Library, MS. Kk. v.16] . 389 
143. Bepa; a.p. 811-14. [ Brit. Mus., Cotton MS., Vespas. B. vi] . 390 
144. Pascnan Computations ; 9th cent. [ Bodleian Library, Digby MS. 63] 391 
145. AncLo-Saxon CHRONICLE : ; about A.p. 891. Papas Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 173] . 392 
146. AncLo-Saxon Porms (Lweter Book) : about A.D. 950. [Exeter 
Chapter Library, MS. 3501] 395 
147. Psattrer; about A. Ὁ. 969. [Salisbury, Chapter Library, MS. 150] . 396 
148. SHerporne PontiricaL; about a. Ὁ. 992-5. [ Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. 
lat. 943] Ae Mee te ea τῷ ER νὸ νύν S87 
149. Aneio-Saxon Curonicxy ; about A.D. 1001. [{Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 173]. . 399 
150. Aiurric; early 11th cent. [Cambridge University Librany, MS. 
Hh. 1. 10] 400 
151. AncLo-Saxon Curowicur; about Α. Ὁ. 1045. (Brit. Mus., Cotton 
MS., Tiberius B. i] 401 


XiV 


LIST OF FACSIMILES 


(Latin Minuscules: The Book-hand in the Middle Ages) 


. Sr. Avaustine; before Δ. Ὁ, 814. [ Lyons, Cathedral Library, MS. 


610). 


. PAscHASIUS; A.D. 819. [Brussels, Raval Library, } MS. 8216- 18] 
4. ΤΉΠΟΠΟΘΙΟΑΙ, Tracts ; A.D, 821. [Munich, Royal Library, MS. Lat. 


14468 | 


. St. AUGUSTINE; A. Ὁ. ). 823. [Munich, Royal Library, ‘MS. Lat. 14437] 
. CONSTITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE; A.D. 825. [St. Gall, Cod. 733] . 


158. Gosprts or Nevers; about a. pv. 840. [ Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 
2790] ea TN jd: 


. GOSPELS OF Lorna ; about A. Ὁ. 850. [Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 


266]. 


. Bepa; before a. Ὁ. 848, [Brit. Mus, Cotton MS. , Vespas, B; vi] 
Ξ Canons ; about A.D. 888. [St. Gall, Cod. 672]. ; 

. ALcuIn : early 10th cent. : 

. ΟὌΒΡΕΙΒ or Kine ΔΟΤΗΈΙΒΤΑΝ; ra 10th cent. [Brit. Mus., Royal 


Brit. Mus. , Royal MS. 8 E. xv] 


MS. 1 A. xviii] : ‘ 
165. Rapanus Mavrus; τ: ἌΣ τὴς 948. | Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 


ΒΒ ΡΟ τ sede; 


. AMALARIUS; A.D. 952. [Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. a 
. Mino; A.D. 1022-41. [Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 5 A. xi] . 
. Marryrouoey ; a. p. 1040-69. [Avignon, Mets Calvet, MS. 98]. 


}OSPELS OF THE CounTEss Gopa ; middle of 11th cent. (Brit. Mus., 
Royal MS. 1 D. iii] : : : 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER I 


THE GREEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS 


AutuHouGH the task which lies before us of investigating the growth 
- and changes of Greek and Latin palaeography does not require us to deal 
with any form of writing till long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome 
-had assumed their final shapes, yet a brief sketch of the developement of 
those alphabets, as far as it is known, forms a natural introduction to the 
subject. 

The alphabet which we use at the present day is directly derived 
from the Roman alphabet; the. Roman, from a local form of the Greek ; 
the Greek, from the Phoenician. Whence the Phoenician alphabet was 
derived we are not even yet in a position to declare. The ingenious 
theory set forth, in 1859, by the French Egyptologist de Rougé of its 
descent from the ancient cursive form of Egyptian hieratic writing, 
which had much to recommend it, and which for a time received 
acceptance, must now be put aside, in accordance with recent research. 
Until the alphabetic systems of Crete and Cyprus and other quarters 
of the Mediterranean shall have been solved, we must be content to 
remain in ignorance of the actual materials out of which the Phoenicians 
constructed their letters. 

To trace the connexion of the Greek alphabet with the Phoenician, 
or, as it may be more properly styled, the Semitic, alphabet is not difficult. 
ΠΑ comparison of the early forms of the letters sufficiently demonstrates 
their common origin ; and, still further, the names of the letters and their 
order in the two alphabets are the same. The names of the Semitic 
letters are Semitic words, each describing the letter from its resemblance 
to some particular object, as aleph an ox, beth a house, and so on. When 
the Greeks took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed in the cities 
and colonies of the Phoenicians and among the Jews and Moabites and 
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other neighbouring tribes; and its most ancient form as known to us is 
preserved in a series of inscriptions which date back to the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. The most important of them is that engraved upon the slab 
known as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Mesha, king of 
Moab, about 890 B.c., against Israel and Edom, and which was discovered 
in 1868 near the site of Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. From these 
inscriptions of the oldest type we can construct the primitive Phoenician 
alphabet of twenty-two letters, in a form, however, which must have 
passed through many stages of modification. 


The Greek Alphabet 


The Greeks learned the art of writing from the Phoenicians at least 
as early as the ninth century B.c.; and it is not improbable that they 
had acquired it even one or two centuries earlier. Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phoenicians, pressed at home by the advancing conquests 
of the Hebrews, were established in remote times in the islands and 
mainlands of Greece and Asia Minor; and their alphabet of two-and- 
twenty letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they settled or 
with whom they had commercial dealings. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that the Greeks received the alphabet from the Phoenicians at 
one single place from whence it was passed on throughout Hellas; but 
rather at several points of contact from whence it was locally diffused 
among neighbouring cities and their colonies. Hence we are prepared 
to find that, while the Greek alphabet is essentially one and the same in 
all parts of Hellas, as springing from one stock, it exhibits certain local 
peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from its very first adoption at 


different centres, partly derived from local influences or from linguistic — 


or other causes. While, then, the primitive alphabet of Hellas has 
been described by the general title of Cadmean, it must not be assumed 
that that title applies to an alphabet of one uniform pattern for all 
Greece. — 

Among the two-and-twenty signs adopted from the Phoenician, four, 
viz. aleph, he, yod, and ayin (*, 4, 4, ©), were made to represent the vowel- 
sounds a,e,7,0, both long and short, the signs for 6 and o being also employed 
for the diphthongs e2 and ow. The last sound continued to be expressed 
by the omikron alone to a comparatively late period in the history of 
the alphabet. The fifth vowel-sound ἐν was provided for by a new letter, 
wpsilon, which may have been a modification or ‘differentiation ’ of the 
Phoenician waw (1). This new letter must have been added almost imme- 
diately after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no local 
Greek alphabet which is without it. Next was felt the necessity for 
distinguishing long and short e, and in Ionia, the aspirate gradually falling 
into disuse, the sign H, eta, was adopted to represent long e, probably 
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before the end of the seventh century B.c. About the same time the 
long o began to be distinguished by various signs, that used by the 
Tonians, the omega, Q, being perhaps a differentiation of the omikron. 
The age of the double letters Φ, X. and Y, as they appear in the Tonian 
alphabet, must, as is evident from their position, be older than or at least 
coaeval with omega. 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved in obscurity. 
The original Semitic names appear to have become confused in the course 
of transmission to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to wrong 
signs. The name zeta seems to correspond to the name tsade, but the 
letter appears to be taken from the letter zwyin (I). Xi, which seems to 
be the same word as shin, represents the letter samekh ( + ). San, which is 
probably derived from zayin, represents tsude (hb). Sigma, which may 
be identified with swmekh, represents shin (W). But all these sibilants 
were not used simultaneously for any one dialect or locality. In the 
well-known passage of Herodotus (i. 189), where he is speaking of 
the terminations of Persian names, we are told that they ‘all end in 
the same letter, which the Dorians call sav and the Ionians sigma’. 
There can be little doubt that the Dorian san was originally the 
M-shaped sibilant which is found in the older Dorian inscriptions, as 
in Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth, and Argos! This sibilant is now known 
to have been derived from the Phoenician letter tsade. In a Greek 
abecedarium scratched upon a small vase discovered at Formello, 
near Veii, this letter is seen to occupy the eighteenth place, corre- 
sponding to the position of tsude in the Phoenician alphabet. In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the Galassi vase, 
which was found at Cervetri in 1836, it is formed more closely on the 
pattern of the Phoenician letter. In the primitive Greek alphabet, 
therefore, sun existed (representing tsade) as well as sigma (representing 
shin), but as both appear to have had nearly the same sibilant sound, the 
one or the other became superfluous. In the Ionian alphabet sigma was 
preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter sa» must date far back, for its loss affected 
the numerical value of the Greek letters. When this value was being 
fixed the exclusion of san was overlooked, and the numbers were calcu- 
lated as though that letter had not existed. ‘The preceding letter pi 
stands for 80; the koppa for 90, the numerical value of the Phoenician 
tsade and properly also that of sun. Ata later period the obsolete letter 
was readopted as the numerical sign for 900, and became the modern 
samp (1.e. san+pi), so called from its partial resemblance, in its late 
form, to the letter pi. 


Δ It has also been identified with a T-shaped sign which was used for a special sound 
on coins of Mesembria, and at Halicarnassus in the fifth century 8.6, 


. Bee 
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With regard to the local alphabets of Greece, different states and 
different islands either adopted or developed distinctive signs. Certain 
letters underwent gradual changes, as eta from closed B to open H, and 
theta from the crossed ® to the dotted circle O, which forms were common 
to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most ancient forms of the 
alphabet are found in Melos, Thera, and Crete, which moreover did not 
admit the double letters. While some states retained the digamma or 
the koppa, others lost them; while some developed particular differentia- 
tions to express certain sounds, others were content to express two sounds 
by one letter. The forms ΠῚ for beta and B for epsilon are peculiar to 
Corinth and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished by its 
rectangular /wmbda F; and that letter appears in the Boeotian, Chalci- 
dian, and Athenian alphabets in a primitive form L.! 

But while there are these local differences among the various alphabets 
of ancient Greece, a broad division has been laid down by Kirchhoff? who 
arranges them in two groups, the eastern and the western. The eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been referred to as the 
Ionian, common to the cities on the western coast of Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands, and the alphabets of Megara, Argos, and Corinth 
and her colonies ; and, in a modified degree, those of Attica, Naxos, Thasos, 
and some other islands. The western group includes the alphabets of 
Thessaly, Euboea, Phocis, Locris, and Boeotia, and of all the Peloponnese 
(excepting the states specified under the other group), and also those of 
the Achaean and Chalcidian colonies of Italy and Sicily. 

In the eastern group the letter = has the sound of «; and the letters 
X, ¥ the sounds of kh and ps. (In Attica, Naxos, etc., the letters = and 
Y were wanting, and the sounds ἃ; and ps were expressed by XZ, =.) 
In the western group the letter = is wanting, and X, Y have the values 
of « and kh; while the sound ps was expressed by ΠΣ or ΦΣ, or rarely 
by a special sign x. In a word, the special test-letters are :— 


Rastern: X=—hy Y= ps. 
Western: X=a. Y=kh. 


How this distinction came about is not known, although several expiana- 
tions have been hazarded. It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right to left, so in the 
earliest Greek inscriptions we find the same order followed. Next came 
the method of writing called boustrophedon, in which the written lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, or vice versa, 


1 © asa form of phi is found on coins of Phocis of 600 8, ο. ; anda slight modification 
of the Corinthian beta was used in the coinage of Byzantium, 350 B.c.— brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Greek Coins: Phocis, 14-19 ; Thrace, etc., 93-4. 

2 Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 4th ed., 1887. 
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as the plough forms the furrows. Lastly, writing from left to right 
became universal. In the most ancient tomb-inscriptions of Melos and 
Thera we have the earliest form of writing. Boustrophedon was 
commonly used in the sixth century B.c. However, the famous Greek 
inscription at Abu Simbel—the earliest to which a date can be given— 
cut on one of the legs of the colossal statues which guard the entrance 
of the great temple, and recording the exploration of the Nile up to the 
second cataract by certain Greek, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries in the 
service of Psammetichus, runs from left to right. The king here 
mentioned may be the first (654-617 B.c.) or, more probably, the second 
(594-589 B.c.) of that name. The date of the writing may therefore be 
roughly placed about 600 8.6. The fact that, besides this inscription, the 
work of two of the soldiers, the names of several of their comrades are 
also cut on the rock, proves how well established was the art of writing 
among the Greeks even at that early period. 


The Latin Alphabet 


Like the local alphabets of Greece, the Italic alphabets varied from 
one another by the adoption or rejection of different signs, according 
to the requirements of language. Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the 
Etruscan, the Umbrian, and the Oscan alphabets are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in this way ; but at the same time the common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelasgian alphabet of the 
Chalcidian type. The period of the introduction of writing into Italy 
from the great trading and colonizing city of Chalcis must be carried 
back to the time when the Greeks wrote from right to left. Two 
Latin inscriptions! have been found thus written ; and in the other Italic 
scripts this ancient system was also followed. The inscription on the 
rectangular pillar found in 1899 near the Forum, of a date not later than 
the fifth century B. c., is arranged boustrophedon.2, We may assume, then, 
that the Greek alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.c., and not improbably through 
the ancient Chalcidian colony of Cumae, which tradition named as the 
earliest Greek settlement in the land. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy of Rome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses twenty of the letters of the Greek 
western alphabet, and, in addition, three adopted signs. Taking the 
Formello and Galassi abecedaria * as representing the primitive alphabet 


1 The earliest, on a fibula from Praeneste assigned to the sixth century Β. ο. (C. I. L. 
xiv. 4123); the other, the Duenos inscription on a vase of the fourth century Β. ο. found 
near the Quirinal in 1880 (C. 1. L. i. 871). Both are given in Sandys, Compan. Lat. Studies, 
731, 733. 

2 Sandys, op. cit. 732. 3 See E. S. Roberts, Gk. Epigraphy, i. 17. 
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of Italy, it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter san and the 
double letters theta, phi, and chi (¥), and disregarded the earlier sign 
for a. In Quintilian’s time letter X was the ‘ ultima nostrarum’ and 
closed the alphabet, The letter zeta representing the soft s sound was 
so used at first by the Latins; but, this sound in course of time changing 
to an r sound, the letter z ceased to be used. But at a later period it 
was restored to the alphabet for the purpose of transliteration of Greek 
words. As however its original place had been meanwhile filled by the 
new letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. With regard 
to the creation of G, till the middle of the third century B.c. its want 
was not felt, as C was employed to represent both the hard ὁ and 
g sounds,’ a survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations 
C. and Cn, for Gaius and Gnaeus; but gradually the new letter was 
developed from C and was placed in the alphabet in the position 
vacated by zeta. The digamma had become the Latin F, and the 
upsilon had been transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of 
Cicero upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary purposes, 
and thus became again incorporated in the Latin alphabet—this time 
without change of form, Y. Its position shows that it was admitted 
before Z. 


1 The sound represented by C in Latin no doubt also gradually, but at a very early 
period, became indistinguishable from that represented by K. Hence the letter K fell 
into general disuse in writing, and only survived as an archaic form in certain words, 
such as kalendae. 
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CHAPTER II 


MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING 


OF the various materials which have been used within the memory of 
man to receive writing, there are three, viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper, 
which, from their greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials several, 
including some which at first sight seem of a most unpromising character, 
have been largely used. For such a purpose as writing, men naturally 
make use of the material which can be most readily procured, and is, at 
the same time, the most suitable. If the ordinary material fail, they 
must extemporize a substitute. If something more durable is wanted, 
metal or stone may take the place of vellum or paper. But with 
inscriptions on these harder materials we have, in the present work, but 
little todo. Such inscriptions generally fall under the head of epigraphy. 
Here we have chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, has been wont to 
be inscribed. Still, as will be seen in what follows, there are certain 
exceptions; and to some extent we shall have to inquire into the 
employment of metals, clay, potsherds, and wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materials for writing. 
We will first dispose of those substances which were of more limited use. 


Leaves 


It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of society, leaves of 
plants and trees, strong enough for the purpose, would be adopted as 
a ready-made material provided by nature for such an operation as 
writing. In various parts of India and the East the leaves of palm- 
trees have been in use for centuries and continue to be employed for this 
_ purpose; and they form an excellent and enduring substance. Manu- 
scripts written on palm-leaves have been found in Nepal which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants are not generally 
of the tough character of those which grow in the tropics; but it is not 
impossible that they were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and that the 


1 Ulpian, Digest. xxxii. 52, de Legat. 8, thus classifies books: ‘ Librorum appellatione 
continentur omnia volumina, sive in charta, sive in membrana sint, sive in quavis alia 
materia ; sed et si in philyra aut in tilia, ut nonnulli conficiunt, aut in quo alio corio, 
idem erit dicendum. Quod si in codicibus sint membraneis vel chartaceis, vel etiam 
eboreis, vel alterius materiae, vel in ceratis codicillis, an debeantur videamus.’ 
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references by classical writers to their employment are not merely 
fanciful. There is evidence of the custom of πεταλισμός, or voting for 
ostracism with olive-leaves, at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at 
Athens under the name of ἐκφυλλοφορία.: Pliny, Nut. Hist. xiii. 11, 
writes: ‘Antea non fuisse chartarum usum: in palmarum foliis primo 
᾿ seriptitatum, deinde quarundam arborum libris.’ 


Bark 


Better adapted for writing purposes than leaves was the bark of 
trees, liber, which we have just seen named by Pliny, and the general 
use of which caused its name to be attached to the book (i.e. the roll) 
which was made from it. The inner bark of the lime-tree, φιλύρα, tiliu, 
was chosen as most suitable. Pliny, Vat. Hist. xvi. 14, describing this 
tree, says: ‘Inter corticem et lignum tenues tunicae sunt multiplici 
membrana, e quibus vincula tiliae vocantur tenuissimae earum philyrae.’ 
It was these delicate shreds, philyrae, of this inner skin or bark which 
formed the writing material. In the enumeration of different kinds of 
books by Martianus Capella, ii. 136, those consisting of lime-bark are 
quoted, though as rare: ‘Rari vero in philyrae cortice subnotati.’ 
Ulpian also, Digest. xxxii. 52, mentions ‘ volumina... in philyra aut in 
tila.’ But not only was the bark of the lime-tree used, but tablets also 
appear to have been made from its wood—the ‘tiliae pugillares’ of 
Symmachus, iy. 34; also referred to by Dio Cassius, lxxii. 8, in the 
passage: δώδεκα γραμματεῖα, old ye ἐκ φιλύρας ποιεῖται. It seems that 
rolls made from lime-bark were co-existent at Rome with those made 
from papyrus, after the introduction of the latter material; but the 
home-made bark must soon have disappeared before the imported 
Egyptian papyrus, which had so many advantages both in quantity and 
quality to recommend it. It has rather been the fashion with some 
writers to deride the tradition of the employment of bark as a writing 
material in Europe. They suggest that it has arisen from papyrus 
being ignorantly mistaken for bark. An occasional mistake of the kind 
may well have happened. But the references of early writers to the 
employment of bark is not to be lightly disregarded. 


* The olive-leaf, used in this ceremony, is also mentioned, φύλλον ἐλαίας, as the material 
on which to inscribe a charm.—Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i, Pap. cxxi. 213; and a 
bay-leaf is enjoined for the same purpose in Papyrus 2207 in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

* See a reference to a copy of Aratus on malva-bark. quoted from Isidore, Orig. vi. 12, by 
Ellis, Comm. on Catullus, 2nd ed., 1889, p. lix. The employment of birch-bark as a writing 
material in India is, of course, well known. It dates back to a very early time, specimens 
of the fourth century being extant. In Kashmir it was largely used down to the time of 
Akbar’s conquest in the seventeenth century, and there are still a considerable number 
of MSS. of the material in that country. Several are in the British Museum, one of them 
being of the year 1268. 
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Linen 


Linen cloth, which is found in use among the ancient Egyptians to 
receive writing, appears also as the material for certain rituals in Roman 
history. Livy, x. 38, refers to a book of this character, ‘liber vetus 
linteus, among the Samnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentions the ‘lintei 
libri’ in the temple of the goddess Moneta; and Flavius Vopiscus in his 
Life of the Emperor Aurelian refers to ‘libri lintei’ in the Ulpian Library 
in Rome.! Pliny, Vat. Hist. xiii. 11, names ‘ volumina lintea’ as in use 
at an early period for private documents, public acts being recorded on 
lead. Martianus Capella, iii. 136, also refers to ‘carbasina volumina’ ; 
and in the Codew Theodos. vi. 27. 1, ‘mappae linteae’ occur. The largest 
extant example of Etruscan writing, now preserved in the Museum at 
Agram, is inscribed on linen.” 


Clay and Pottery 


Clay was a most common writing material among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The excavations made of late years on the ancient sites 
of their great cities have brought to light a whole literature impressed 
on sun-dried or fire-burnt bricks and tablets. Clay tablets have also 
been found in the excavations at Knossos in Crete, ascribed to the 
period about 1500 B.c. Potsherds came ready to the hand in Egypt, 
where earthenware vessels were the most common kind of household 
utensils. They have been found in large numbers, many inscribed in 
Greek with such ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Roman occupation.? To such inscribed potsherds 
has been given the title of ostrakw, a term which will recall the practice 
of Athenian ostracism in which the votes were recorded on such frag- 
ments.* That such material was used in Greece only on such passing 
occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the passage in Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 174, which narrates that the Stoic Cleanthes was forced by 
poverty to write on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or verses were scratched with the stilus 


1 The Ulpian Library was the Public Record Office of Rome.—J. W. Clark, The Care of 
Books, 1901, p. 20. 

2 It was found cut into strips and used for binding an Egyptian mummy.—Ed. Krall, 
in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, vol. xli (1892). 

3. See autotypes of some specimens in Pal. Soc. ii. 1, 2. 

* Votes for ostracism at Athens were probably recorded on fragments of broken vases 
which had been used in religious services, and which were given out specially for the 
occasion. Three such voting ostraka are known: one is described by Benndorf, Griech. und 
sicilische Vasenbilder, tab, xxix. 10; another, for the ostracism of Xanthippos, the father of 
Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athens, 61), is noticed by Studniezka, Anfenor und archéiische 
Malerei in Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen arch. Instituts, ii (1857), 161. See also the Brit. Mus. 
Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 7. 
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before baking, served occasionally among both Greeks and Romans for 
educational purposes.' 


Wall-spaces 


It is perhaps straining a term to include the walls of buildings under 
‘the head of writing materials; but the graffiti or wall-scribblings, 
discovered in such large numbers at Pompeii? hold so important a 
place in the history of early Latin palaeography, that it must not be 
forgotten that in ancient times, as now, a vacant wall was held to be 
avery convenient place to present public notices and appeals or to scribble 
idle words. 

Precious Metals 

The precious metals were naturally but seldom used as writing 
materials. For such a purpose, however, as working a charm, an 
occasion when the person specially interested might be supposed not to 
be too niggard in his outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin 
plates or leaves of gold or silver recommended,’ a practice which is 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with a gold or silver 
coin as enjoined by the gipsy fortune-teller. 


Lead 


Lead was used at an ancient date. Pliny, Wat. Hist. xiii. 11, refers 
to‘plumbea volumina’ as early writing material. Pausanias, ix. 31, 4, 
states that at Helicon he saw a leaden plate (μόλιβδος) on which the 
Ἔργα of Hesiod were inscribed. At Dodona tablets of lead have been 
discovered which contain questions put to the oracle, and in some 
instances the answers. An instance of the employment of lead in 
correspondence occurs in Parthenius, Hrotica, cap. 9; the story being 
that, when the island of Naxos was invaded by the Milesians in 501 B.c., 
the priestess Polycrite, being in a temple outside the capital city, sent 
word to her brothers, by means of a letter written upon lead and 
concealed in a loaf, how they might make a night attack. Lenormant, 

| Rhein. Museum, xxii. 276, has described the numerous small leaden 
pieces on which are written names of persons, being apparently sortes 
'iudiciariae, or lots for selection of judges, of ancient date. Dirae, or 
᾿ solemn dedications of offending persons to the infernal deities by, or on 
behalf of, those whom they had injured or offended, were inscribed 
1 Faesimiles in C. 1. L. iii. 962. The ostrakon no. 18711 in the British Museum 15 


inscribed with 11. 107-18, 128-39 of the Phoenissae of Euripides : see Classical Review, xviii. 2. 
The Berlin ostrakon 4758 contains 11. 616-24 of the Hippolytus of Euripides. 


ΒΟΟΣ, ἵν. 

5. Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i. 102, 122; also papyri in the Bibl. Nationale, 258, 
2705, 2228. 

* Carapancs, Dodone et ses Ruines (1878), p. 68, pl. xxxiv-xl; C. I. L. i. 818, 819. 
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on this metal. These maledictory inscriptions, called also defixiones or 
κατάδεσμοι and καταδέσεις, appear to have been extensively employed. 
An instance is recorded by Tacitus, Annal. ii. 69, in his account of the 
last illness and death of Germanicus, in whose house were found, hidden 
in the floor and walls, remains of human bodies and ‘carmina et 
devotiones et nomen Germanici plumbeis tabulis insculptum’. Many 
have been found at Athens and other places in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and some in Italy ; others again in a burial-ground near Roman Carthage." 
Several were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to the period 
between the third and first centuries B.c.;? and recently a collection 
was found near Paphos in Cyprus, buried in what appears to have been 
a malefactors’ common grave. These Cnidian and Cyprian examples 
are now in the British Museum. Charms and incantations were also 
inscribed on thin leaves of lead.4 Montfaucon, Palaeogr. Graeca, 16, 181, 
mentions and gives an engraving of a leaden book, apparently connected 
with magic. A leaden roll has been found in Rhodes, inscribed with the 
greater part of Psalm Ixxx in Greek, of the third or fourth century ; which 
may have been used as a charm.’ There are two inscribed leaden tablets 
found at Bath; the one containing a curse in Latin on some person who had 
earried off a girl named Vilbia, written in reversed characters ; the other 
being a Latin letter of the fourth century.® Of later date isa tablet found 
in a grave in Dalmatia, containing a charm against evil spirits, in Latin, 
inscribed in cursive letters of the sixth century.’ Several specimens 
which have been recovered from mediaeval graves prove that the 
custom of burying leaden inscribed plates with the dead was not 
uncommon in the middle ages.§ The employment of this metal for such 
purposes may have been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical action, and is liable to rapid 
disintegration under certain conditions. For the ancient dirae it was 
probably used because it was common and cheap. 


Bronze 


Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans as a material on which 
to engrave votive inscriptions, laws, treaties, and other solemn docu- 


1 Bulletin de Corwesp. Hellénique, 1888, p. 294. 

2 Newton, Discov. at Halicarnassus (1863), ii, 719-45 ; and Collitz and Bechtel, Griech. 
Dialekt-Inschriften, iii. 238. 

3 Soc. Biblical Archaeology, Proceedings, xiii (1891), pt. iv. 

4 Leemans, Papyri Graeci Mus. Lugdun. 1885 ; Wessely, Griech. Zauber Papyri, 1888 ; Cat. Gk. 
Papyri in Brit. Mus. i. 74, ete. Tin plates were also used, Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 91, ete. 

5 Sitewngsberichte of the Roy. Prussian Academy, 1898, p. 582. 

6 Hermes, xv; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xlii. 410; E. W. B. Nicholson, Vinisius to 
Nigra, 1904. For further notices of inscriptions on lead see Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. 2nd 
ed., 1911, pp. 26-8. 

7 ¢. 1. L. iii, 961. 8 Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 48-51. 
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ments. These, however, do not come under present consideration, being 
strictly epigraphical monuments. The only class which we need notice 
is that of the Roman military diplomas, those portable tubulae honestae 
missionis, as they have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them rights of citizenship and marriage. Upwards 
of one hundred such documents, or portions of them, issued under the 
emperors, have been recovered!’ They are interesting both palaeo- 
graphically, as giving a series of specimens of the Roman rustic capital 
letters,” and also for the form which they took, exactly following that 
observed in the legal documents preserved in waxed tablets (see below). 
They were, in fact, codices in metal. The diploma consisted of two 
squared plates of the metal, hinged with rings. The authentic deed was 
engraved on the inner side of the two plates, and was repeated on the 
outside of the first plate. Through two holes a threefold wire was passed 
and bound round the plates, being sealed on the outside of the second 
plate with the seals of the seven witnesses, whose names were also 
engraved thereon. The seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, 
which was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case of the outer 
eopy being called in question, reference was made to the deed inside by 
breaking the seals, without the necessity of going to the official copy kept 
in the temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same diploma is paralleled 
in some of the Assyrian tablets, which, after being inscribed, received an 
outer casing of clay on which the covered writing was repeated. 


Wood 


Wooden tablets were used in very remote times. In many cases they 
were probably coated, if not with wax, with some kind of composition, 
the writing being scratched upon them with a dry point; in some 
}instances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare wood. The 
ancient Egyptians also used tablets covered with a glazed composition 
capable of receiving ink.* Wooden tablets inscribed with the names of 
the dead are found with mummies. They were also used for memoranda 
and accounts, and in the Egyptian schools; specimens of tablets inscribed 
with receipts, alphabets, and verses having survived to the present day.4 
One of the earliest specimens of Greek writing is a document inscribed 


Ὁ 0. I. Το iii. 848 sqq. publishes fifty-eight of them. For facsimiles see, 6. g., J. Arneth, 
. Zuilf rimische Militiir-Diplome, Vienna, 1848 ; New Pal. Soc. 131. 

* See facsimile specimens of the characters employed in the diplomas in Hiibner, 
| Exempla Script. Epigr. 285-300. 

3 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii. 183. 

* Reuvens, Lettres, iii. 111 ; Transac. Roy. Soc. Lit., 2nd series, x, pt. 1; Leemans, Mon. 
. Egypt. i, tab. 286; Rhein. Museum, xv (1860), 157. Several specimens of Egyptian inscribed 
| tablets are in the British Museum. 
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in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the British Museum (5849, C.); ὲ 


it refers to a money transaction of the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (254 or 253 1. 6.).1} In the British Museum there is also a small 
wooden board (Add. MS. 33293), painted white and inseribed in ink with 
thirteen lines from the Iliad (111. 278-85), the words being marked off 
and the syllables indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholars. It was found in Egypt, and is probably of the third 
century. Of the same period are a board (Add. MS. 37516) and a book 
of eight wooden leaves (Add. MS. 57533), inscribed with school exercises 
in Greek.? At Vienna is a board with lines from the //ekale of Calli- 
machus and the Phoenissue of Euripides, of the fourth century.’ There is 
also a miscellaneous set of broken tablets (Add. MS. 33369) inscribed on 
a ground of drab paint, with records relating to the recovery of debts, ete., 
at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, in the Thebaid; probably of the 
seventh century. In early Greek history it is stated that the laws of 
Solon were written on revolving wooden tablets, ἄξονες and κύρβεις ; and 
there is an actual record of the employment of wooden boards or tablets 
in the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the Erechtheum at Athens, 
407 B.c. The price of two boards, on which rough accounts were first 
entered, is set down at two drachmas, or 93d. each: σανίδες evo ἐς ἃς 
τὸν λόγον ἀναγράφομεν. And again a second entry of four boards at the 
same price occurs. In some of the waxed tablets lately recovered at 
Pompeii the pages which have been left in the plain wood are inscribed 
in ink.® Wooden tablets were used in schools during the middle ages.° In 
England the custom of using wooden tallies, inscribed as well as notched, 
in the public accounts lasted down to a recent date. 


Waxed and other Tablets 


But we may assume that as a general rule tablets were coated with 
wax’ from the very earliest times in Greece and Rome. Such waxed 
tablets were single, double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In 
Greek a tablet was called πίναξ, πινακίς, δέλτος, δελτίον, δελτίδιον, TUKTLOr, 
πυξίον, πυξίδιον, γραμματεῖον ®; in Latin, cera, tabula, tabella. The wooden 


1 See Revue Egyptologique, ii, Append., 51 ; Pal. Soc. ii. 142. 

2 Described by Kenyon in Journ. Hellenic Studies, xxix (1909), 28. 

3 Pap, Erzh. Rainer, vi (1897) ; Wattenbach, Schrift. 91. 

4 Rangabé, Antig. Hellén. 56; Egger, Note sur le prix de papier, etc., in Mém. d’Hist. 
Ancienne (1863). 

5 Pal. Soc. 1. 159. ὃ Wattenbach, Schri/tw. 93 sqq. 

7 κηρός, cera, or μάλθη, μάλθα. Poilux, Onomast. x. 57, in his chapter περὶ βιβλίων names 
the composition ὁ δὲ ἐνὼν τῇ πινακίδι κηρός, ἢ μάλθη, ἢ μάλθα. Ἡρόδοτος μὲν γὰρ κηρὸν εἴρηκε, 
Kparivos δὲ ἐν τῇ Πυτίνῃ μάλθην ἔφη. Μάλθα appears to have been wax mixed with tar. Cf. 
Avistoph. Fragm. 206 τὴν μάλθαν ἐκ τῶν γραμματείων ἤσθιον. 

8 See Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 57. 
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surface was sunk to a slight depth, leaving a raised frame at the 
edges, after the fashion of a child's school-slate of the present day, 
and a thin coating of wax, usually black, was laid over it. Tablets 
were used for literary composition,' school exercises, accounts, or rough 
memoranda. They were sometimes fitted with slings for suspension.? 
Two or more put together, and held together by rings or thongs acting 
as hinges, formed a caudex or codex. Thus Seneca, De Brev. Vit. 18 
‘Plurium tabularum contextus caudex apud antiquos vocabatur; unde 
publicae tabulae codices dicuntur ’. 

When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called δίθυροι, δίπτυχα, 
diptycha, duplices ; of three, τρίπτυχα, triptycha, triplices; and of more, 
πευτάπτυχα, pentaptycha, quinquiplices or quincuplices, πολύπτυχα, poly- 
ptycha, multiplices.? In Homer we have an instance of the use of a tablet 
in the death-message of King Proetus, ‘ graving in a folded tablet many 
deadly things. * And Herodotus tells us (vil. 239) how Demaratus 
conveyed to the Lacedaemonians secret intelligence of Xerxes’ intended 
invasion of Greece, by means of a message written on the wooden surface 
of a tablet (δελτίον δίπτυχον) from which the wax had been previously 
scraped but was afterwards renewed to cover the writing. On Greek 
vases of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., tablets, generally triptychs, 
are represented, both open in the hands of the goddess Athena or others, 
and closed and bound round with strings, hanging from the wall by slings 
or handles.° | 

Tablets in the codex form would be employed not only as mere note- 
books, but especially in all cases where the writing was to be protected from 
injury either for the moment or for a long period. Hence they were 
used for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for correspondence. 
When used for wills, each page was technically called cera, as in Gaius, 
ii. 104 ‘Haec, ita ut in his tabulis cerisque scripta sunt, ita do lego’.® 
They were closed against inspection by a triple thread, λίνον, dinum, and 
by the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be more fully explained. 


1 Catullus, 1. 2 ‘multum lusimus in meis tabellis’. Quintilian, Instit. orator. x. 3. 31, 
recommends the use of waxed tablets: ‘Scribi optime ceris, in quibus facillima est 
ratio.’ 

* Horace, Sat. i. 6. 74 ‘ Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto ’. 

8 Martial, xiv. 4. 6. 

4 Iliad vi. 169 γράψας ἐν πίνακι πτυκτῷ θυμοφθόρα πολλά. 

5 See Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, iii. 239; iv. 244, 287, 288, 289, 296; Luynes, 
Vases, 35. 

® Cf. Horace, Sat. ii. 5.51: 


Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum 
Abnuere et tabulas a te removere memento ; 
Sic tamen, ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versu. 
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As to correspondence, small tablets, codicilli! or pugillares? were employed 
for short letters ; longer letters, epistolae, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, ΜΡ. 55. 11, makes the distinction: ‘ Adeo tecum sum, ut dubitem 
an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos tibi scribere.’ The tablets were 
sent by messengers, tabellarii, as explained by Festus*: ‘Tabellis pro 
chartis utebantur antiqui, quibus ultro citro, sive privatim sive publice 
opus erat, certiores absentes faciebant. Unde adhuc tabellarii dicuntur, 
et tabellae missae ab imperatoribus.’* The answer to the letter might 
be inscribed on the same set of tablets and returned. Love-letters appear 
to have been sometimes written on very small tablets.° Martial, xiv. 
6, 8, 9, calls such tablets Vitelliani. Tablets containing letters were 
fastened with a thread, which was sealed.° The materials for letter- 
writing are enumerated in the passage of Plautus, Bacchides, iv. 714 
‘Eefer cito . . . stilum, ceram et tabellas, linum’; and the process of 
sealing in line 748: ‘cedo tu ceram ac linum actutum. age obliga, opsigna 
cito. In Cicero, Catil. 111. 5, we have the opening of a letter: ‘Tabellas 
proferri iussimus. . . . Primo ostendimus Cethego signum; cognovit; 
nos linum incidimus; legimus. . . . Introductus est Statilius; cognovit 
et signum et manum suam.’ 

The custom of writing letters on tablets survived for some centuries 
after classical times. In the fifth century St. Augustine in his epistle to 
Romanianus (Migne, Putrolog. Lat. xxxiii. 80) makes reference to his 
tablets in these words: ‘ Non haec epistola sic inopiam chartae indicat, 
ut membranas saltem abundare testetur. Tabellas eburneas quas habeo 
avunculo tuo cum litteris misi. Tu enim huic pelliculae facilius ignosces, 
quia, differri non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi non scribere etiam ineptis- 
simum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si quae ibi nostrae sunt, propter huius- 
modi necessitates mittas peto. St. Hilary of Arles likewise has the 
following passage in his Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patro/. Lat. 1. 1261) : 
‘Beatus Eucherius cum ab eremo in tabulis, ut assolet, cera illitis, in 
proxima ab ipso degens insula, litteras eius suscepisset: “ Mel,” inquit, 
“suum ceris reddidisti.”’ Both these passages prove that the custom 
was general at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter ‘in 
tabella’ was written by a monk of Fulda.’ 


1 Cicero, Epp. Q. F. ii. 11.1; Fam. iv. 12. 2, and vi. 18.1. See also Catullus, xlii. 11. 

2 Catullus uses the word pugillaria, xlii. 5. 

3 De Verborum Signif., ed. Miiller, p. 359. 

4 Compare St. Jerome, Zp. viii ‘Nam et rudes illi Italiae homines, ante chartae et 
membranarum usum, aut in dedolatis e ligno codicillis aut in corticibus arborum mutuo 
epistolarum alloquia missitabant. Unde et portitores eorum tabellarios et scriptores a 
libris arborum librarios vocavere’. 

5 See the drawing in Museo Borbonico, i. 2. 

6 Clay, cretula, was originally used: γῆ σημαντρίς, Herod. ii. 38 ; ῥύπος, Aristoph. Lysis. 
1200, Pollux, Onomast. x. 58. 

7 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 53. 
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It will be noticed that St. Augustine refers to his tablets as being of 
‘ivory. The ancient tablets were ordinarily of common wood, such as 
| beech, or fir, or box, the ‘vulgaris buxus’ of Propertius (iii. 23); but 
(they were also made of more expensive material. Two of Martial’s 
_apophoreta are ‘pugillares citrei’ and ‘pugillares eborei’. Propertius 
(i. c.) refers to golden fittings : ‘Non illas fixum caras effecerat aurum.’ 
The large consular diptychs, as we know from existing specimens, were 
of ivory, often elaborately carved. 

The employment of waxed tablets lasted for certain purposes through 
the middle ages in countries of Western Europe. Specimens inscribed 
with money accounts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have 
survived to the present day in France;1 and municipal accounts on 
tablets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still preserved in 
some of the German towns. They also exist in Italy,? dating from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. They were used in England and also 
in Ireland.* It is said that quite recently sales in the fish-market of 
Rouen were noted on waxed tablets.* 


Greek Waxed Tablets 


Ancient Greek waxed tablets have survived in not many instances. 
In the British Museum are some which have been found in Egypt. The 
most perfect is a book (Add. MS. 33270), perhaps of the third century, 
measuring nearly 9 by 7 inches, which consists of seven leaves coated 
on both sides with black wax and two covers waxed on the inner 
side, inscribed with documents in shorthand, presumably in Greek, and 
with shorthand signs written repeatedly, as if for practice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hollowed for the 
reception of the writing implements. Another smaller book, of about 
7 by 4 inches, formed of six leaves (Add. MS. 33368), is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of the third century, with grammatical 
exercises and other notes in Greek, and also with a rough drawing, 
perhaps meant for a caricature of the schoolmaster. here are also two 
tablets inscribed with verses in Greek uncial writing, possibly some 


1 See Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, xxi (1855), 284, xxii (1865), 480 ; Mém. de U' Acad. 
Viii (2nd series), 5386; Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xi. 393. A ‘Mémoire touchant l’usage d’écrire 
sur des tablettes de cire’, by the Abbé Lebeuf, is printed in Mém. del’ Acad. xx (1758), 267. 
A tabiet of accounts, of about the year 1800, from Citeaux Abbey, is in the British 
Museum, Add. MS. 33215; printed by H. Omont in Bull. Soc. Nat. des Antig. de France, 
1889, p. 283. Four tablets, of the fourteenth century, found at Beauvais, are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale.—Acad. des Inscriptions, Comptes rendus, 1887, p 141. 

2 See Milani, Sei Tavolette cerate, in Pubbl. del R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, 1877. 

* A mediaeval waxed tablet, belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, is exhibited in 
he National Museum, Dublin. 

4 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 89. 
1184 Cc 
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literary sketch or a school exercise.'_ Two others of a similar nature have 
been more recently acquired, the one containing a writing exercise, the 
other a multiplication table. The Bodleian Library has also purchased 
a waxed tablet (Gr. Inser. 4) on which is a writing exercise. Others are 
at Paris; some containing scribbled alphabets and a contractor’s accounts, 
which were found at Memphis.? Seven tablets of the third century, 
inscribed with fables of Babrius (a school exercise), are at Leyden.? In 
New York is a set of five tabléts, on which are verses, in the style of 
Menander, set as a copy by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.* 
Other specimens of a similar character are at Marseilles, the date of 
which can be fixed at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century ;° and the last leaf of a document found at Verespatak is at 
Karlsburg.® At Geneva there is a tablet of the sixth century containing 
accounts, and verses of Psalm xci, probably a charm.’ 


Latin Waxed Tablets 


Extant Latin tablets are more numerous, but have only been found in 
comparatively recent years.’ Twenty-five, containing deeds ranging in 
date from A.D. 131 to 167, were recovered, between the years 1786 and 
1855, from the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Alburnus 
Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 Massmann published 
the few which had at that time been discovered, in his Libellus Aurarius, 
but the admission into his book of two undoubtedly spurious documents 
cast suspicion on the rest, which were accordingly denounced until the 
finding of other tablets proved their genuineness. The whole collection 
is given in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarwm, vol. 111. 

During the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box containing 
127 waxed tablets, of the years A.D. 15, 27, 53-62, was discovered in the 
house. of L. Caecilius Jucundus. They proved to be perscriptiones and 
other deeds connected with auctions and tax-receipts.® 


1 See Verhandl. der Philologen-Versamml. 2u Wiirzburg, 1869, p. 239. 


2 Revue Archéol. viii. 461, 470. 3 Journ, Hellen, Studies, xiii (1893), 293. 
4 Proceedings of the American Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 111. 371. 
5 Annuaire de la Soc. Franc. de Numism. et @ Archéol. iii. 1xxi-lxxvii. 6° OC. 0. ΤΩ iii. 933% 


7 J. Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de Geneve, 1909. 

8 In addition to the two collections described in the text, a waxed diptych, recording 
the manumission of a female slave, a.p. 221, which was found in Egypt and was recently 
in possession of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney, has been described by S. de Ricci in 
Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Archaeology, xxvi (1904); and a leaf of a diptych, containing a veteran’s 
discharge, A.D. 94, also from Egypt, is noticed in The Year's Work in Classical Studies (Classical 
Association), 1911, p. 91. 

9 Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, ser. ii, vol. iii, pt. 3 (1875-6), pp. 150-230 ; Hermes, 
xii (1877), 88-141; and Overbeck, Pompeit, 4th ed. by Mau (1884), 489 sqq. The whole 
collection has been edited by Zangemeister in the C. 1. L. iv, Supplementum (1898). See 


Pal. Soc. i. 159. 
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The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets has afforded 
sufficient means of understanding the mechanical arrangement of such 
documents among the Romans. Like the military tabulae honestae 
missionis, they contained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy open 
to inspection. But most of them consist of three leaves: they are 
triptychs, the third leaf being of great service in giving cover to the 
seals. The Pompeian and Dacian tablets differ from one another in some 
particulars; but the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
»was made from one block of wood, cloven into the three required pieces 
or leaves, which were held together by strings or wires passing through 
‘two holes near the edge ad serving for hinges. In the Pompeian 
tablets, one side of each leaf (that is, pages 2, 3, and 5) was sunk within 
a frame, the hollowed space being coated with wax, while the outside of 
the triptych (that is, pages 1 and 6) was left plain. On page 4a vertical 
groove was cut down the centre to receive the witnesses’ seals, and the 
surface of the page was generally left plain; but in some instances it 
was waxed on the right, in some on both the right and the left, of the 
groove. On pages 2 and 3 was inscribed the authentic deed, and the 
first two leaves were then bound round with a string of three twisted 
threads, which passed along the groove and was held in place by two 
notches cut in the edges of the leaves at top and bottom. The 
witnesses’ seals were then sunk in the groove, thus further securing 
the string, and their names were written on the right, either in ink 
or with the stilus. An abstract or copy of the deed was inscribed 
on page 5, and was thus left open to inspection. The Dacian 
tablets differed in this respect, that page 4 was also waxed, and that 
the copy of the deed was commenced on that page in the space on 
the left of the groove, the space on the right being filled, as usual, 
with the witnesses’ names. Further, the string was passed, as an 
additional security, through two holes, at top and bottom of the 
groove, in accordance with a senatws consultwm of A.D. 61, instead of 
being merely wound round the leaves as in the case of the Pompeian 
tablets.' 


1 The practice of closing the authentic deed and leaving the copy only open to 
inspection is paralleled by the Babylonian and Assyrian usage of enclosing the tablet 
n which a contract or other deed was inscribed within a casing or shell of clay, on which 
ἢ abstract or copy of the document was also written for public inspection. A similar 
sage obtained among the Greeks in Egypt, and by inference, as it may be presumed, in 
ellas itself. Deeds of the early Ptolemaic period have survived, written on papyrus in 
uplicate, the upper deed (the original) being rolled up, folded in two, and sealed, the 
ower copy being left open.—O. Rubensohn, Llephantine Papyri (in Aegypt. Urkunden aus den 
‘gl. Museen in Berlin), 1907. In the British Museum papyri Nos. 879, 881-8, 1204, 1206-9, 
econd and first centuries .c., the dockets written in the margins have been similarly 
‘olled up and sealed. 
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The following diagram shows the arrangement of a Dacian triptych : 
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It will be noticed that, although the string which closed the deed 
{as indicated by dotted lines) passed through the holes of only two of 
the leaves, yet the third leaf (pages 5 and 6) is also perforated with 
corresponding holes. This seems to show that the holes were first 
pierced in the solid block, before it was cloven into three, in order that 
they might afterwards adjust themselves accurately.' In one instance 
the fastening threads and seals still remain.” 

In the Pompeian series were found about a dozen diptychs. These 
were waxed only on the inner pages, 2 and 3, and no groove was cut for 
the seals, which were therefore impressed on the flat surface. It is 
interesting to find that tablets of this series have dockets on the edges, 
proving that they were dropped vertically into the box in which they 
were kept. 


1 See C. I. L, ili. 922. * Ibid. 938. 


CHAPTER III. 


MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING (continwed) 


We now have to examine the history of the more common writing- 
materials of the ancient world and of the middle ages, viz. papyrus, 
vellum, and paper. 

Papyrus 


The papyrus plant, Cyperus Papyrus, which supplied the substance 
for the great writing material of the ancient world, was widely cultivated 
in the Delta of Egypt. From this part of the country it has now 
vanished, but it still grows in Nubia and Abyssinia. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 10, states that it also grew in Syria; and Pliny adds 
that it was native to the Niger and Euphrates. Its Greek name πάπυρος, 
whence Latin papyrus, was probably derived from one of its ancient 
Egyptian names. Herodotus, our most ancient authority for any details 
of the purposes for which the plant was employed, always calls it βύβλος 
(also written βίβλος). Theophrastus describes the plant as one which 
grows in the shallows to the height of six feet, with a triangular and 
tapering stem crowned with a tufted head; the root striking out at right 
angles to the stem and being of the thickness of a man’s wrist. The 
tufted heads were used for garlands in the temples of the gods; of the 
wood of the root were made various utensils; and of the stem, the pith 
of which was also used as food, a variety of articles, including writing 
material, were manufactured: caulking yarn, ships’ rigging, light skiffs, 
shoes, ete. The cable with which Ulysses bound the doors of the hall 
when he slew the suitors was ὅπλον βύβλι"ον (Odyss, xxi. 390), 

As a writing material papyrus was employed in Egypt from the 
earliest times. Papyrus rolls are represented on the sculptured walls of 
Egyptian temples; and rolls themselves exist of immense antiquity. 
A papyrus containing accounts of King Assa, about 3500 B.c.,is extant; } 
᾿ another famous roll is the Papyrus Prisse, at Paris, which contains the 
copy of a work composed in the reign of a king of the fifth dynasty and 
is itself of about the year 2500 B.c. or earlier. The dry atmosphere of 
Egypt has been specially favourable to the preservation of these fragile 
documents. Buried with the dead, they have lain in the tombs or 
swathed in the folds of the mummy-cloths for centuries, untouched by 
/ decay, and in many instances remain as fresh as on the day when they 
᾿ Were written. 


1 Petrie, Hist. Egypt, i. 81. 


zo 
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Among the Greeks the papyrus material manufactured for writing 


purposes was called χάρτης (Latin charta) as well as by the names of the 
plant itself. Herodotus, v. 58, refers to the early use of papyrus rolls 
among the Ionian Greeks, to which they attached the name of διφθέραι, 
‘skins, the writing material to which they had before been accustomed. 
Their neighbours, the Assyrians, were also acquainted with it.! They 
called it ‘the reed of Egypt’. There is a recorded instance of papyrus 
being sent from Egypt to Phoenicia in the eleventh century B.c.? An 
inscription relating to the expenses of the rebuilding of the Erechtheum 
at Athens in the year 407 8. σ. shows that papyrus was used for the fair 
copy of the rough accounts, which were first inscribed on tablets. Two 
rolls, χάρται δύο, cost at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or 
a little over a shilling of our money. There can hardly be a doubt, 
then, that this writing material was also used in Athens for literary 
purposes as early as the fifth century 8. c. 

The period of its first importation into Italy is not known. The 
story of its introduction by Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus, is 
of suspicious authenticity. But there can be little hesitation in assuming 
that it was employed as the vehicle for Latin literature almost from the 
first. We know that papyrus was plentiful in Rome under the Empire, 
and that it had at that period become so indispensable that a temporary 
failure of the supply in the reign of Tiberius threatened a general 
interruption of the business of daily life.® Pliny also, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, 
refers to its high social value in the words: ‘ papyri natura dicetur, cum 
chartae usu maxime humanitas vitae constet, certe memoria,’ and again 
he describes it as a thing ‘ qua constat immortalitas hominum ’. 

It is probable that papyrus was imported into Italy already 
manufactured; for it is doubtful whether the plant grew in that 
country. Strabo, indeed, says that it was found in Lake Trasimene 
and other lakes of Etruria; but the accuracy of this statement has been 
disputed. Still, it is a fact that there was a manufacture of this writing 
material carried on in Rome, the charta Fanniana being an instance ; but 
it has been asserted that this industry was confined to the remaking of 
imported material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papyri, as 
compared with the Greek papyri, found at Herculaneum, has been 
ascribed to the detrimental effect of this remanufacture. 


1 In the Assyrian wall-sculptures in the British Museum there are two scenes (nos, 3 
and 84) in which two couples of scribes are represented taking notes. In each ease one of 
the scribes is using a folding tablet (the hinges of one being distinctly represented), and 
the other a seroll. The scroll may be either papyrus or leather. 

2 Zeitsch. fiir dgypt. Sprache, xxxviii (1900), 1. 

3 See above, p. 14. * See below, p. 29. 

5 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii, 13 ‘Sterilitatem sentit hoe quoque, factumque iam Tiberio 
principe inopia chartae, ut e senatu darentur arbitri dispensandis; alias in tumultu 
vita erat’. 
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At a later period the Syrian variety of the plant was grown in Sicily, 
where it was probably introduced during the Arab occupation. It was 
seen there by the Arab traveller, Ibn-Haukal, A. Ὁ. 972-3, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance in the shallows 
of the Papireto, a stream to which it gave its name. Paper was made 
from this source for the use of the Emir; but in the thirteenth century 
the plant began to fail, and it was finally extinguished by the draining 
of the stream in 1591. It is still, however, to be seen growing in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably transplanted thither at 
a later time, for no mention of it in that place occurs earlier than 1674, 
Some attempts have been made in recent years to manufacture a writing 
material on the pattern of the ancient chart from this Sicilian plant.! 

The manufacture of. the writing material, as practised in Egypt, is 
described by Pliny, Vut. Hist. xiii. 12. His description applies specially 
to the system of his own day; but no doubt it was essentially the same 
as had been followed for centuries. His text is far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opinion on different points. 
The stem of the plant, after removal of the rind, was cut longitudinally 
into thin strips (philyrae, scissurae) with a sharp cutting instrument 
described as a needle (acus). The old idea that the strips were peeled off 
the inner core of the stem is now abandoned, as it has been shown that 
the plant, like other reeds, contains a cellular pith within the rind, which 
was all used in the manufacture. The central strips were naturally the best, 
being the broadest. The strips thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, 
side by side, to the required width, thus forming a layer, scheda, across 
which another layer of shorter strips was laid at right angles.”_ The upper 
surface thus formed became the recto, the under surface the verso, of the 
finished sheet ; and the recto received a polish. Pliny applies to the process 
the phraseology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a ‘net’, 
plagula, or ‘ wicker’, crates, which was thus ‘ woven’, texitur. In this 
process Nile water was used for moistening the whole. The special men- 
tion of this particular water has caused some to believe that there were 
adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste or glue on the material ; 
others, more reasonably, have thought that water, whether from the 
Nile or any other source, solved the glutinous matter in the strips and 
thus caused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable that paste 


1 See G. Cosentino, La Carta di Papiro, in Archivio Storico Siciliano, N.S. xiv. 134-64. 

2. Birt, Antikes Buchwesen, 229 (followed by Traube and others), applies the word scheda 
or scida toa strip. But Pliny distinctly uses the word philyrae for the strips, although he 
elsewhere describes the inner bark of the lime tree by this name; and scheda for a layer, 
i.e. a sheet of strips. Another name for the strips was inae. Birt (with others) also 
describes the plagula or sheet of papyrus by the Greek word σελίς, which, however, is 
rather a page or column of writing. In his more recent work, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst 
(1907), he suggests fissurae as an emendation of philyrae. 
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was actually used.'| The sheets were finally hammered and dried in the 
sun.2 Rough or uneven places were rubbed down with ivory or a smooth 
shell. Moisture lurking between the layers was to be detected by strokes 
of the mallet. Spots, stains, and spongy strips (taeniae), in which the ink 
would run, were defects which also had to be encountered. 

The sheets were connected together with paste to form a roll, and in 
this process received the name of κολλήματα ; but not more than twenty 
was the prescribed number. There are, however, rolls of more than 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny’s reading vicinae is correct, the number 
was not constant in all times. Moreover, an author need not be limited 
in the length of his book, and could increase the roll by adding more 
sheets ; but, of course, he would avoid making it inconveniently bulky. 
A length of papyrus, however, as sold by the stationers, called a scapus, 
consisted apparently of twenty κολλήματα, plagulae or schedae.? The 
workman who fastened the sheets together was the κολλητής or glutinator. 
The outside of the roll was naturally that part which was more exposed 
to risk of damage and to general wear and tear. The best sheets were 
therefore reserved for this position, those which lay nearer the centre 
or end of the rolled-up roll not being necessarily so good. Besides, the 
end of a roll was not wanted in case of a short text, and might be cut 
away. A protecting strip of papyrus was often pasted along the margin 
at the beginning or end of a roll, in order to give additional strength 
to the material and prevent it tearing.® 

The first sheet of a papyrus roll was called the πρωτόκολλον, a term 
which still survives in diplomacy; the last sheet was called the écyaro- 
κόλλιον. Among the Romans the protocol-sheet was inscribed with the 
name of the Comes largitionum, who bad the control of the manufacture, 
and with the date and name of the place where it was made. Such 
certificates, styled ‘protocols’, were in vogue both in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods in Egypt. They were in ordinary practice cut 
away; but this curtailment was forbidden in legal documents by the 


1 Birt, 231, points out, in regard to Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim glutinis 
praebet,’ that ‘glutinis’ is not a genitive but a dative, Pliny never using the word 
‘oluten’, but ‘ glutinum’. 

2 It appears that after being inscribed the papyrus received a second hammering, if a 
passage in Ulpian, ‘libri perscripti, nondum malleati’ (Dig. xxxii. 52. 5), may bear that 
meaning.—Birt, Buchrolle. But this practice would apply only to rolls intended for the 
market, which would need a finishing touch. 

8. Martial, xiv. 209 : 

Levis ab aequorea cortex Mareotica concha 
Fiat ; inoffensa currit harundo via. 

4 Pliny, Epist. viii. 15 ‘quae (chartae) si scabrae bibulaeve sint’, &e. 

5 Wattenbach, Buchw. 99; Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 18. 

6 Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii. 466. See the Harris Homer, Brit. Mus. Papyrus evii. A 
Greek document of Δ. Ὁ. 209 is similarly protected with a strip of vellum.—Royal Prussian 
Academy, Siftzwngsber. 1910, p. 710. 
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laws of Justinian,' After their conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century, the Arabs continued the manufacture of papyrus and also 
affixed protocols to their rolls. No Roman protocol has hitherto 
come to light. The few extant specimens of the Byzantine period are 
written in a curious, apparently imitative, script formed of rows of 
close-set perpendicular strokes. This script may possibly be an attempt 
of scribes to copy older, Roman, protocols, the meaning of which had 
been forgotten. The normal protocol of the Arab period consists of 
bilingual inscriptions in Greek and Arabic, accompanied with sections 
or blocks of the above-mentioned imitative script ranged to right and 
left, as if ornaments to fill spaces in the lines.” 

With regard to the height of papyrus rolls, those which date from 
the earliest period of Egyptian history are short, of about 6 inches ; 
later they increase to 9, 11, and even above 15 inches, The height of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the British Museum 
runs generally from 9 to 12 inches; the papyrus of Bacchylides 
measures under 10 inches. 

From Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writing 
material made from papyrus and that they differed from one another in 
size. It has however been found that extant specimens do not tally 
with the figures that he gives; but an ingenious explanation has been 
proposed,* that he refers to the breadth not to the height of the in- 
dividual sheets, κολλήματα, which make up the roll. The best kind, 
formed from the broadest strips of the plant, was originally the charta 
hieratica, a name which was afterwards altered to Augusta out of 
flattery to the Emperor Augustus. The charta Livia, or second quality, 
was named after his wife. The hieratica thus descended to the third 
rank. The Augusta and Livia were 18 digits, or about 94 inches, wide ; 
the hieratica 11 digits or 8 inches. The charta amphitheatrica, of 
9 digits or 64 inches, took its title from the principal place of its 
manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. The chartu Fanniana 
was apparently a variety which was remade at Rome, in the workshops 
of a certain Fannius, from the amphitheatrica, the width being increased 
by about an inch through pressure. The Saiticw was a common variety, 
named after the city of Sais, being of about 8 digits or 53 inches. 


1 ‘Tabelliones non scribant instrumenta in aliis chartis quam in his quae protocolla 
habent, ut tamen protocollum tale sit, quod habeat nomen gloriosissimi comitis largitionum 
et tempus quo charta facta est.,’—Novell. xliv. 2. 

* Professor von Karabacek has attempted to prove that the enigmatic writing contains 
' traces of Latin: Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 1908. His views are disputed by 
C. H. Becker, Zeitsch. fiir Assyriologie, xx. 97, xxii. 166; and by H. I. Bell, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, v. 143. Several specimens of Byzantine and Arab protocols are in the 
British Museum. See Cat. Gk. Pap. in Brit. Mus. iv ; New Pal. Soc. 177. 

3 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 251 sqq. 
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Finally, there were the Taeniotica—which was said to have taken its 
name from the place where it was made, a tongue of land (ταινία) near 
Alexandria—and the common packing-paper, charta emporetica, neither 
of which was more than 5 inches wide. Mention is made by Isidore, 
Etymol. vi. 10, of a quality of papyrus called Corneliana, which was 
first made under C. Cornelius Gallus when prefect of Egypt. But the 
name may have disappeared from the vocabulary when Gallus fell into 
disgrace.1 Another kind was manufactured in the reign of Claudius, 
and on that account was named Claudia. It was a made-up material, 
combining the Awgustu and Livia, to provide a stout substance. Finally, 
there was a large-sized quality, of a cubit or nearly 18 inches in width, 
called macrocollon. Cicero made use of it (Κρ. ad Attic. xiii. 25; 
xvi. 3). An examination of existing specimens seems to show that the 
κολλήματα range chiefly between 8 and 12 inches in width, the larger 
number being of 10 inches. Of smaller sizes, a certain proportion are 
between 5 and 6 inches.? 

Varro, repeated by Pliny, xiii. 11, makes the extraordinary statement 
that papyrus writing material was first made in Alexander’s time. He 
may have been misled from having found no reference to its use in 
pre-Alexandrine authors; or he may have meant to say that its first 
free manufacture was only of that date, as it was previously a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Papyrus continued to be the ordinary writing material in Egypt to 
a comparatively late period;* it was eventually superseded by the 
excellent paper of the Arabs. In Latin literature it was gradually 
displaced in the early centuries of our era by the growing employment 
of vellum, which, by the fourth century had practically superseded it. 
But it still lingered in Europe under various conditions. Long after 
vellum had become the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, papyrus continued in use, particularly for ordinary documents, 
such as letters. St. Jerome, Zp. vii, mentions vellum as a material for 
letters, ‘if papyrus fails’; and St. Augustine, Hp. xv, apologizes for 
using vellum instead of papyrus. A fragmentary epistle in Greek, 
sent apparently by the Emperor, Michael II or Theophilus, to Louis le 
Débonnaire between 824 and 839, is preserved at Paris A few 
fragments of Greek literary papyri written in Europe in the early 
middle ages, containing Biblical matter and portions of Graeco-Latin 
glossaries, have also survived. 


1 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 250. 

2 W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern. 

8. The middle of the tenth century is the period when it has been calculated the manu- 
facture of papyrus in Egypt ceased.—Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus 


4H. Omont in Rev. Archéologique, xix (1892), 384. 
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For purely Latin literature papyrus was also occasionally used in the 
West during the middle ages. Examples, made up in codex form, some- 
times with a few vellum leaves incorporated to give stability, are found 
in different libraries of Europe. They are: The Homilies of St. Avitus, 
of the sixth century, at Paris; Sermons and Epistles of St. Augustine, of 
the sixth or seventh century, at Parisand Geneva; works of Hilary, of the 
sixth century, at Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the sixth century, 
at Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the seventh century, at 
Milan; an Isidore, of the seventh century, at St. Gall. At Munich, 
also, is the register of the Church of Ravenna, written on this material 
in the tenth century. Many papyrus documents in Latin, dating from 
the fifth to the tenth century, have survived from the archives of 
Ravenna; and there are extant fragments of two imperial rescripts 
written in Egypt, apparently in the fifth century, in the Roman 
chancery hand which is otherwise unknown. In the papal chancery, 
following the usage of the imperial court of Byzantium, papyrus appears 
to have been employed down to the middle of the eleventh century. 
Twenty-three papal bulls on this material have survived, ranging from 
A.D. 849 to 1022.1. In France papyrus was in common use in the sixth 
century. Under the Merovingian kings it was used for official docu- 
ments; several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 to 673, 
being still preserved in the French archives. 


Skins 


The skins of animals are of such adurable nature that it is no matter 
for surprise to find that they have been appropriated as writing material 
by the ancient nations of the world. They were in use among the 
Egyptians as early as the time of Cheops, in the fourth dynasty, 
documents written on skins at that period being referred to or copied in 
papyri of later date.* Actual specimens of skin rolls from Egypt still 
exist which date back to some 1500 years B.c. But the country which 
not only manufactured but also exported in abundance the writing 
material made from the papyrus plant hardly needed to make use of 


_ other material, and skin-rolls written in Egypt must, at all times, 


have been rare. In Western Asia the practice of writing on skins was 
doubtless both ancient and widespread. The Jews made use of them 
for their sacred books, and, probably also for their other literature; to 
the present day they employ them for their synagogue-rolls. It may be 
presumed that their neighbours the Phoenicians also availed themselves 


of the same kind of writing material. The Persians inscribed their 


1 H. Omont, Bulles Pontif. sur papyrus, in Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 1xv (1904), 575. 
2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. v. 5. 
5. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt., ed. Birch, ii. 182. 
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history upon skins.!. We can hardly doubt that such inaterial must also 
have been employed both in Greece and in Rome in ancient times, before 
the introduction of papyrus; we learn, at all events, that the Ionian 
Greeks wrote on skins, διφθέραι, from the words of Herodotus, v. 58, 
who adds that in his day many foreign nations also made use of them. 

The method of preparing skins to serve as writing material in those 
distant ages is unknown to us, but, judging from early Hebrew rolls, it 
probably extended only to a general system of tanning and a more 
careful treatment of the surface which was to receive the writing. It 
was probably at no time the custom to write on the back as well as on 
the face of a roll. 


Parchment and Vellum 


The introduction of parchment, or vellum as it is now more generally 
termed, that is to say, skins prepared in such a way that they could be 
written upon on both sides, cannot properly be called an invention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, the old practice. 
The common story, as told by Pliny, Vat. Hist. xiii. 11, on the authority 
of Varro, runs that Eumenes IT of Pergamum (197-158 B.c.), wishing to 
extend the library in his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus, hoping thus to check 
the growth of a rival library. The Pergamene king, thus thwarted, was 
foreed to fall back again upon skins; and thus came about the manu- 
facture of vellum: ‘ Mox aemulatione circa bibliothecas regum Ptolemaei 
et Eumenis, supprimente chartas Ptolemaeo, idem Varro membranas 
Pergami tradit repertas.’? Whatever may be the historical value of this 
tradition, at least it points to the fact that Pergamum was the chief 
centre of the vellum trade: the centre, we may conclude, of the revival 
of an old trade and improved manufacture. The name διφθέραι, 
membranae,® which had been applied to the earlier skins, was extended 
also to the new manufacture, which, however, afterwards became known 
as περγαμηνή, churta Pergamena. The title Pergamena first occurs in 
the edict of Diocletian, A.p. 301, de pretiis rerum, vil. 38; next in the 
passage in St. Jerome’s epistle, quoted in the footnote. The word 
σωμάτιον, Which afterwards designated a vellum MS. as opposed to 


1 Diodorus, ii. 32 ἐκ τῶν βασιλικῶν διφθέρων, ἐν ais of Πέρσαι τὰς παλαιὰς πράξεις εἶχον 
συντεταγμένας. 

2 St. Jerome, Lp. vii, also refers to the place of its origin: ‘Chartam defuisse non 
puto, Aegypto ministrante commercia. Et si alicubi Ptolemaeus maria clausisset, tamen 
rex Attalus membranas a Pergamo miserat, ut penuria chartae pellibus pensaretur. 
Unde et Pergamenarum nomen ad hune usque diem, tradente sibi invicem posteritate, 
servatum est.’ 

3 The Latin membranae was also Graecized as μεμβράναι, being so used in 2 Tim. iv. 13 
μάλιστα τὰς μεμβράνας, but whether the Apostle referred to vellum MSS., or possibly to 
Hebrew texts written on skins prepared in the old way, we cannot say. 
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a papyrus roll, had reference originally to the contents, such a MS. 
being capable of containing an entire work or corpus.' 

The animals whose skins were found appropriate for the new 
manufacture were generally sheep, goats, and calves. Others, such as 


swine and asses, provided material for particular purposes; and even 


rarer creatures, such as antelopes, are said to have been selected for 


more delicate and costly volumes. It is only reasonable to assume 


that any skin of suitable quality would be brought under manufacture. 
But, in the course of time, a distinction arose between the coarser and 
finer qualities of prepared skins; and, while parchment made from 


_ ordinary skins of sheep and goats continued to bear the name, the finer 
- material produced from the calf or kid, or even from the newly-born or 


still-born calf or lamb, came to be generally known as vellum. The 


material of the skin manuscripts of the middle ages being generally of 
the finer kind, it has come to be the practice to describe them as of 


vellum, although in some instances they may be really composed 
of parchment. The modern process of manufacture, washing, liming, 
scraping, stretching, rubbing with chalk and pumice, probably differs 
but little in principle from the ancient system. 

As to the early use of vellum among the Greeks and Romans, little 


_ evidence is to be obtained from the results of excavations. No specimens 


have been recovered at Herculaneum or Pompeii, and very few of early 
date in Egypt. There can, however, be little doubt that it was imported 
into Rome under the Republic. The general account of its introduction 
thither—evidently suggested by Varro’s earlier story of the first use of 
it—is that Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus the grammarian, 
having sent papyrus to Rome, Crates the grammarian, out of rivalry, 
induced Attalus of Pergamum to send vellum.? References to the pages 
of certain municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter were inscribed 
in books, that is, in vellum MSS., not on papyrus rolls.? When Cicero, 
Epp. ad Attic. xiii. 24, uses the word διφθέραι, he also seems to refer to 
vellum. The advantages of the vellum book over the papyrus roll are 
obvious: it was in the more convenient form of the codex; it could be 
rewritten ; and the leaves could receive writing on both sides. Martial 
enumerates, among his Apophoreta, vellum MSS. of Homer (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (188), Livy (190), and Ovid (192).4 Vellum tablets 
began to take the place of the tabulae ceratae, as appears in Martial, 
xiv. 7 ‘ Esse puta ceras, licet haec membrana vocetur: Delebis, quotiens 

1 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 41. 

2 Boissonade, Anecd. i. 420. 


5 Mommsen, Inscr. Neapol. 6828; Annali dell’ Inst. (1858), xxx. 192; Marquardt, Privat- 
leben der Romer, 796. 


4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 21, mentions a curiosity : ‘In nuce inclusam Iliadem Homeri 
carmen in membrana scriptum tradit Cicero.’ 
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scripta novare voles.’ The same writer also recommends the convenience 
of vellum to the traveller who desires to carry with him the poet’s works 
in a compact form.’ Quintilian, x. 3,31, recommends the use of vellum 
for drafts of their compositions by persons of weak sight: the ink on 
vellum was more easily read than the scratches of the stilus on wax.? 
Horace refers to it in Sat. ii. 3 ‘Sic raro seribis ut toto non quater 
anno Membranam poscas’; and in other places. 

From the dearth of classical specimens and from the scanty number 
of early mediaeval MSS. of secular authors which have come down to us, 
it seems that vellum was not a common writing material under the first 
Roman emperors. There are no records to show its relative value in 
comparison with papyrus; but there may be some reason for the view 
that vellum was in Martial’s time of comparatively little worth, and was 
chiefly used as a poor material for rough drafts and common work.* 
Perhaps, too, imperfection of manufacture may have retarded its more 
general introduction. A few stray leaves of vellum codices of the first 
centuries of our era have been found in Egypt. A leaf of a MS. of 
Demosthenes, De falsa legautione, written in a rough hand of the second 
century, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 34473 (New Pal. Soc. 2).4 
On the other hand a leaf from a MS. of Euripides’ Cretans, now in 
Berlin,’ is written on thin velium in a very neat delicate script, and was 
assigned to the first century ; but on further consideration it has now been 
placed in the second century. Other fragments are of the third century. 
Papyrus had been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly ascribed to 
natural conservatism and the jealousy of the book trade. It was par- 
ticularly the influence of the Christian Church that eventually carried 
vellum into the front rank of writing materials and in the end displaced 
papyrus. As papyrus had been the principal material for receiving the 
thoughts of the pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium for 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

Independently of the adoption of vellum as a literary vehicle, which’ 
will be considered when we have to describe the change in the form of 
the ancient book from the roll to the codex, its mere durability recom- 
mended it to an extent that fragile papyrus could in no way pretend 


1 Qui tecum cupis esse meos ubicumque libellos 
Et comites longae quaeris habere viae, 
Hos eme quos artat brevibus membrana tabellis : 
Scrinia da magnis, me manus una capit.—Zpigr. i. 8. 
2 So also Martial, xiv. 5 ‘Languida ne tristes obscurent lumina cerae, Nigra tibi 
niveum littera pingat ebur’. 
8 See Birt, Ant. Buchwesen. He has rather overstated his case; and his views have 
not passed without challenge. 
4 Kenyon, Palacogr. of Gk. Papyri, 1138. 
5 Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, p. 73, Taf. iv; Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses (1911), 30a. 
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to. When Constantine required copies of the Scriptures for his new 
| 


_ churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, πεντήκοντα σωμάτια ἐν διφθέραις, 


to be prepared. And St. Jerome, ΜΡ. exli, refers to the replacement of 
damaged volumes in the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea by MSS. on 
vellum: ‘Quam [bibliothecam] ex parte corruptam Acacius dehine et 
Euzoius, eiusdem ecclesiae sacerdotes, in membranis instaurare conati sunt.’ 

The large number of mediaeval MSS. that have been transmitted 
enables us to form some opinion on the character and appearance of 
vellum at different periods and in different countries. It may be stated 


generally that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material may 


usually be looked for, firm and crisp, with a smooth and glossy surface, 
This is generally the character at least of the vellum of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Later than this period, as a rule, it does not appear to 
have been so carefully prepared; probably, as the demand increased, 


a greater amount of inferior material came into the market.? But the 


manufacture would naturally vary in different countries. In Ireland 
and England the early MSS. are generally on stouter vellum than their 
contemporaries abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at most 


_ periods to have been in favour ; hence in the MSS. of that country and 
neighbouring districts, as the South of France, and again in Greece, the 


hard material resisted absorption, and it is often found that both ink and 
paint have flaked off. In contrast to this are the instances of soft vellum, 
used in England and France and in Northern Europe generally, from 


the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of the better class. 


Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn young, or the skins of new-born 
animals were used for special purposes. A good example of this very 
delicate material is found in Add. MS. 23935 in the British Museum, 
a volume of no abnormal bulk, but containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of church service books, written in France in the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries. In the fifteenth century the Italian vellum of the 


Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness and purity. 
Vellum was also of great service in the ornamentation of books. Its 
smooth surfaces showed off colours in all their brilliancy. Martial’s 


vellum MS. of Virgil (xiv. 186) is adorned with the portrait of the author : 


quo Persius (111. 10), “Iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis”’. 


‘Ipsius voltus prima tabella gerit.’ Isidore, Orig. vi. 11. 4, describing 
this material, uses the words: ‘Membrana autem aut candida aut lutea 
aut purpurea sunt. Candida naturaliter existunt. Luteum membranum 
bicolor est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, crocatur. De 


4. | 


' Eusebius, Vit. Constant. iv. 36. 

2 Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth centuries, of vellum which was too thin 
or badly prepared, and therefore left blank by the scribes, are noticed in Cat. of Anc. MSS. 
in the Brit. Museum, pt. ii. 51; and in Delisle, Mélanges, 101. 
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This quotation from Persius refers to the vellum wrapper which the 
Romans were in the habit of attaching to the papyrus roll: the φαινόλης, 
paenula, literally a travelling cloak. A vellum wrapper was more 
suitable than one of papyrus to resist constant handling. It was coloured 
of some brilliant hue, generally scarlet or purple, as in Lucian! : πορφυρᾶ 
δι᾿ ἔκτοσθεν ἡ διφθέρα. Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his melan- 
choly book, 7 δέ. 1.1. ὅ ‘Nec te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco’. Martial’s 
libellus (viii. 72) is ‘nondum murice cultus’; and again he has the pas- 
sages, 111. 2 ‘et te purpura delicata velet’; and x. 93 ‘carmina, purpurea 
sed modo culta toga’, the toga being another expression for the wrapper. 
In Tibullus iii. 1. 9, the colour is orange: ‘Lutea sed niveum involvat 
membrana libellum.’ The strip of vellum, σίλλυβος (or σίττυβος), titulus, 
index, which was attached to the papyrus roll and was inscribed with 
the title of the work therein contained, was also coloured, as appears 
from the passages in Martial, iii. 2 ‘Et cocco rubeat superbus index’, 
and in Ovid, Trist. i. 1.7 ‘nee titulus minio nec cedro charta notetur’. 

We do not know how soon was introduced the extravagant practice 
of producing sumptuous volumes written in gold or silver upon purple- 
stained vellum. It was a MS. of this description which Julius Capito- 
linus, early in the fourth century, puts into the possession of the 
younger Maximin: ‘Cum grammatico daretur, quaedam parens sua 
libros Homericos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis litteris seriptos.’ Against 
luxury of this nature St. Jerome directed the often-quoted words in his 
preface to the Book of Job: ‘Habeant qui volunt veteres libros vel in 
membranis purpureis auro argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, litteris, onera magis exarata quam codices’; and again in his /p. 
xviii, to Eustochium: ‘Inficiuntur membranae colore purpureo, aurum 
liquescit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur, et nudus ante fores earum 
[i.e. wealthy ladies] Christus emoritur.’ 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with purple or similar colour 
was practised chiefly in Constantinople, and also in Rome; but MSS. of 
this material, either entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in 
most of the civilized countries of Europe at least from the sixth century, 
if we may judge from surviving examples which, though not numerous, 
still exist in fairnumbers. Of these the best known are: Portion of the 
Book of Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, written in — 
silver letters and illustrated with a series of coloured drawings of the — 
greatest interest for the history of the art of the period; of the sixth 
century.” A MS. of the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, the bulk of which — 
was found, in 1896, at Sarumsahly in Cappadocia and is now in 7 


1 Περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ μισθῷ συνόντων, 41. : 
2 See a facsimile of one of the pages in Pal. Soc. i. 178; and of one of the paintings in — 
Labarte, Hist. des arts industr. du Moyen Age (1864), album ii, pl. 77. Ed. by von Harteland 


Wickhoff, 1895. 
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St. Petersburg (Cod. N), and leaves of which have been long preserved 
in the British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in large numbers at Patmos ; 
also of the sixth century.’ The Codex Rossanensis, discovered at Rossano 
in South Italy, which contains the Gospels in Greek, of the sixth century, 
also written in silver and having a series of drawings illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.2_ A portion of the Gospels in Greek, from Sinope, in gold, 
with drawings, of the sixth or seventh century, now in Paris.* The Gospels 
of Berat in Albania, containing St. Matthew and St. Mark, written in 
silver in the sixth century.t The Greek Psalter of Ziirich, of the seventh 
century, in silver letters.» The famous Codex Argenteus of Upsala, 

containing the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas’ translation, of the sixth century.° 
_ The Codex Veronensis of the old Latin Gospels (), written in silver uncials, 
of the fourth or fifth century." The Latin Evangeliarium of Vienna, 
originally from Naples, of the sixth century, in silver letters; a single 
leaf of the MS. being in Trinity College, Dublin. The Latin Psalter of 
St. Germain (who died A.p. 576) at Paris, also in silver letters.’ The 
Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same style and period. The Latin 
Gospels of the Hamilton collection, now in the library of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, which has been assigned to the eighth century.’” Of later date 
_are the MSS. which were produced in the Carolingian period, when a fresh 
impetus was given to this kind of ornamental luxury. Such are: The 
Latin Gospels at Paris, said to have been written for Charlemagne by 
Godescale, in letters of gold.1t. A similar MS. at Vienna.!?_ And lastly 
may be mentioned the Latin Psalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian 
Library, written in golden Carolingian minuscules and ornamented with 
miniatures.!? Other specimens of purple MSS. are cited in different 
» palaeographical works and catalogues. In imitation of the practice of 
ithe emperors of the Eastern Empire, imperial and other important 
‘charters of Germany and Italy were occasionally issued, as duplicates, 
jin gold writing on purple vellum, in the tenth to twelfth centuries. 


1 Kd. H.S. Cronin, 1899. 
* Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von Gebhardt and Harnack, 
)Evangeliorum Codex Graecus purpureus Rossanensis, 1880; and in photographie facsimile by 
_ A. Haseloff, 1898 ; also in colours by A. Munoz, 1907. 
_ 8 Ed. H. Omont, 1901. 4 Ed. Batiffol, 1886. 

5 Ed. Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined. Nova Coll. iv. ὁ See Pal. Soc. i. 118. 

7 See the Turin Monumenta palaeographica sacra, pl. ii. 

8 Ed. Tischendorf, 1847. A facsimile of the Dublin leaf is in Par Palimpsest. Dublin, ed. 
» Abbott, 1880. 
® Silvestre, Univ. Palaeogr. (English ed.), pl. 110. 
10 Ed. H.C. Hoskier, 1910. 
Westwood, Pal. Sacr. Pict., ‘Evangelistarium of Charlemagne.’ 
12 Denkschriften der kais. Akad. der Wissensch. xiii. 85. 13 Douce MS. 59. 
14 See references in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 132; and in Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. i. 102. 
15 Tb. 137. The Egerton Charter 620, in the British Museum, being a grant from 
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The practice of inserting single leaves of purple-stained vellum for the 
ornamentation of MSS. was not uncommon in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. A beautiful example is seen in the fragmentary Latin Gospels 
from Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi), a large folio volume, 
in which there still remain some leaves dyed of a rich deep rose colour 
and decorated with ornamental initials and paintings, the remnant of 
a larger number; of the latter part of the eighth century.! But more 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the vellum was 
coloured, sometimes on only one side of the leaf, or even on only a part 
of it, particularly in MSS. of French or German origin of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.2— At the period of the Renaissance there was some 
attempt at reviving this style of book ornamentation, and single leaves 
of stained vellum are occasionally found in MSS. of the fifteenth century. 
Other colours, besides purple, were also employed ; and instances occur 
in MSS. of this late time of leaves painted black to receive gold or 
silver writing. Such examples are, however, to be considered merely 
as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even that by purple- 
staining seems to have been occasionally followed. This consisted in 
gilding the entire surface of the vellum. But the expense must have 
been too great to allow of more than very few leaves being so treated in 
any MS., however important. Fragments of two leaves thus gilt, and 
adorned with painted designs, are preserved in the British Museum, Add. 
MS.5111. They originally formed part of tables of the Eusebian Canons 
and preliminary matter for a copy of the Greek Gospels, of the sixth 
century.? 


Paper 


Paper, manufactured from fibrous substances, appears to have been 
known to the Chinese at a most remote period.* Its introduction into 
Europe is due to the agency of the Arabs, who are said to have first 
learnt its use at Samarkand in the middle of the eighth century. Its 
manufacture spread through their empire; and it received one of its 
mediaeval titles, charta Damascena, from the fact of Damascus being 
one of the centres of paper commerce. A comparatively large number 


Conrad III, King of the Romans, to the abbey of Corbey in Westphalia, a.p. 1147, is an 
example. 

1 Cat. of Ancient MSS. in the Brit. Mus., pt. ii (1884), 20 ; Westwood, Pal. Sacer. Pict., and 
Facs. of Miniatures and Ornaments of A.-Saxon and Irish MSS., pll. 14, 15. 

2 An instance of this superficial colouring occurs in a page of the Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 
viii, the foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, a.p. 966. The Harley MS. 2821, 
written in Germany in the eleventh century, contains many leaves of this kind. 

3 Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. i (1881), 21. 

4 Specimens of Chinese paper found in the ruined cities of Eastern Turkestan date 
back to the fourth century. 
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of early Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dating from the ninth century ; 
the earliest is of the year 866." 

This oriental paper, introduced into the West at a time when papyrus 
was not yet forgotten, received the same names, charta and papyrus. It 
was also known in the middle ages as charta bombycina, gossypind, cut- 
tunea, Damascena, and xylina, and in Greek as fvAo0xapriov or Evddrevxtov. 
In recent times it has also been generally styled cotton-paper, that is, 
paper made from the wool of the cotton plant. It is usually stout, of 
a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. This last quality seems to 
have gained for it one of its titles, charta serica. Imported through 
Greece into Europe, it is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century (Schedula diversarum artiwm*) as Greek parchment, 
pergamena Graeca; and he adds, ‘quae fit ex lana ligni. But it does 
not appear to have been used to any great extent even in Greece before 
the middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from the survival 
of so few early Greek MSS. on that material.® 

Paper-making in Europe was first established by the Moors in Spain 
and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their paper was at first still the same 
oriental paper above described. In Spain it was called pergameno de 
panno, cloth parchment, a title which distinguished it from the perga- 
meno cde cuero, or vellum; and it is so described in the laws of Alphonso, 
of 1263. On the expulsion of the Moors, an inferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sicily the manufacture passed over 
into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the question of the 
- material of which oriental paper was made. As already stated, its early 
_ European names point to the general idea that it was made of cotton. 
But recent investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view; and a careful analysis of many early samples has proved that, 
although cotton was occasionally used, no paper that has been examined 
is entirely made of that substance, in most instances hemp or flax being 
substantially the material. It seems that in the new manufacture the 
Arabs and skilled Persian workmen whom they employed at once 
resorted to flax, which grows abundantly in Khorassan, afterwards also 
making use of rags supplemented, as the trade grew, with any appro- 

1 See facsimiles of several in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical Society. 

* Ed. R. Hendrie, 1847, p. 28. 

5 The Greek Vatican MS. 2200, on oriental paper, is of the eighth century (see below, 
Facs. 52). The earliest MSS. of the kind at Mount Sinai date back to the tenth cen- 
tury; the oldest dated MS. in the British Museum is of a.p. 1252 (see below, Facs. 71); 
that at Paris, of a. p. 1255; and that at Milan, of a.pv. 1259.—Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. i. 117. 

* C. M. Briquet, Recherches sur les Premiers Papiers du X® au XIV® Siécle, in the Mémoires 
dé la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaives de France, tome xlvi; and a review of the same by C. Paoli, 
Carta di Cotone e Carta di Lino, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1885, p. 230. Karabacek, Das 
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priate vegetable fibre ; and that cotton, if used at all, was used very 
sparingly. An ingenious solution of the question has been recently 
offered, that the term χάρτης βομβύκινος, charta bombycina, is nothing 
more than an erroneous reading of χάρτης βαμβύκινος, charta bambycina, 
that is, paper made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, Βαμβύκη, the Arab 
Mambidsch.' The question of material is not, however, of any particular 
importance for our present purpose; and it is only the distinction which 
has been made between oriental paper and European paper, as being the 
one of cotton and the other of linen rag, that requires it to be noticed. 
A more satisfactory means of distinguishing the two kinds of paper is 
afforded by the employment of water-marks in European paper, a practice 
which was unknown to the oriental manufacturer. 

Several examples survive of the use of oriental paper, or paper made 
in the oriental fashion, for Western- European documents and MSS. The 
oldest recorded document was a deed of Count Roger of Sicily of the year 
1102; the most ancient extant document is an order of the Countess 
Adelaide, widow of Roger and regent for her son Roger II, in Greek and 
Arabic, A.D. 1109, now at Palermo.? At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greek emperors, of 1188-1202. The oldest known imperial deed on paper 
is a charter of Frederic II to the nuns of Goess, in Styria, of 1228.3 The 
same emperor, however, forbade, in 1281, the use of paper for public deeds ; 
but there are transcripts of imperial acts on paper, of about A.D. 1241, at 
Naples. A Visigothic paper MS. of the twelfth century, from Silos, near 
Burgos, is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. Lat. 
1296) ;* a paper notarial register at Genoa dates from 1154; in the British 
Museum there is a paper MS. (Arundel 268), written in Italy, of the first 
half of the thirteenth century ; and at Munich the autograph MS. of 
Albert de Beham, 1238-55, is also on the same kind of paper. In several 
cities and towns of Italy there exist registers on paper dating back to 
the thirteenth century.’ In the Public Record Office there is a letter 
on paper from Raymond, son of Raymond, Duke of Narbonne and Count 
of Toulouse, to Henry III of England, 1216-22; and letters addressed 
from Castile to Edward I of England, in 1279 and following years, are 
on the same material. A register of the hustings court of Lyme Regis, 
now in the British Museum, which begins with entries of the year 1309, 
is on paper which was probably imported from Spain or Bordeaux, such 
as that employed for the Bordeaux customs register of the beginning of 
the reign of Edward II now in the Record Office.® 

1 Karabacek, Newe Quellen zur Papiergeschichte in Mittheilunaen, iv. 117. 

2 G. La Mantia, Il primo documento in carta, 1908; Bibl. Ec. des Chartes (1910), 238. 

8 J. G. Schwandner, Charta Linea, 1788. 4 Delisle, Mélanges, 109. 

5 Cited by Professor Paoli, La Storia della Carta secondo gli ultimi studi, in Nuova Antologia, 


xviii (1888), 297. 
® See also Rogers, Hist. Agricult. and Prices, i. 644. 
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The earliest reference to the material of paper made in Kurope appears 
to be that in the tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny (A.D. 1122-50), Adversus 
Tudaeos, cap. 5,in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made ex rasuris veterum pannorum.! There appears certainly 
to have been an extensive manufacture in Italy in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. There is evidence of a paper trade at Genoa as early 
as 1235.2. At Fabriano, in the marquisate of Ancona, the industry was 
established before the year 1276, and probably much earlier. The 
jurist Bartolo, in his treatise De insigniis et armis, mentions the excel- 
lent paper made there in the fourteenth century. Other centres of early 
manufacture were Colle, Florence, Bologna, Parma, Milan, Padua, Treviso, 
Venice, Pignerol, and Casella in Piedmont, and other places. From the 
northern towns of Italy a trade was carried on with Germany, where 
also factories were rapidly founded in the fourteenth century. France 
borrowed the art of paper-making from Spain, whence it was introduced, 
it is said, as early as 1189, into the district of Hérault. The North of 
Europe, at first supplied from the South, gradually took up the manu- 
facture. England drew her supplies, no doubt, at first from such trading 
ports as Bordeaux and Genoa; but even in the fourteenth century it is 
not improbable that she had a rough home-manufacture of her own, 
although it appears that the first English mill was set up in Hertford by 
John Tate not earlier than the second half of the fifteenth century.® 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe in the second 
half of the fourteenth century ; at that time it began to rival vellum as 
a material for books ; in the course of the fifteenth century it gradually 
superseded it. MSS. of this later period are sometimes composed of both 
vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming the outer, or outer and 
inmost, leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper: a revival of the old 
practice observed in certain papyrus books in which vellum leaves 
protected and gave support to the leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge of the appearance of paper and of water-marks of 
different periods is of great assistance in assigning dates to undated 
paper MSS. In the fourteenth century European paper is usually 
stout, and was made in frames composed of thick wires which have left 


1 ‘Quales quotidie in usu legendi habemus, utique ex pellura arietum, hircorum, vel 
Vitulorum, sive ex biblis vel iuncis orientalium paludum, aut ex rasuris veterum pan- 
horum, seu ex qualibet alia forte viliore materia compactos.’ 

2 Briquet, Papiers et Filigranes des Archives de Génes, 1888, p. 36. 

5. In Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI, tv. vii, Jack Cade charges Lord Say with the crime of 
building a paper-mill. Blotting-paper was in use in England in the fifteenth century ; it is 
mentioned by William Horman, in his Vulgaria, 1519, p. 80 Ὁ, as serving ‘to drye weete 
wryttynge’. It is remarkable how persistent has been the use of sand as an ink absorbent, 
eyen down to the present day in foreign countries. In England, too, in spite of the more 
convenient blotting-paper, it prevailed within present memory. As late as the year 1838 
sand was used to dry writing in the Reading-room of the British Museum. 
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strongly defined impressions. In the next century the texture becomes 
finer. The earliest known water-mark, the age of which can be approxi- 
mately fixed, is one on a paper of Bologna, used in the year 1285; and 
there are many others, from that and other Italian towns, which fall 
within the thirteenth century.! At first the marks are simple, and being 
impressed from thick wires are well defined. In process of time they 
become finer and more elaborate, and, particularly in Italian paper, they 
are enclosed within circles. Their variety is almost endless: animals, 
heads, birds, fishes, flowers, fruits, domestic and warlike implements, 
letters, armorial bearings, and other devices are used ; some being peculiar 
to a country or district, others apparently becoming favourites and lasting 
for comparatively long periods, but constantly changing in details. For 
example, the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth century developes 
a number of small modifications in its progress; and of the pot or 
tankard, which runs through the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and the early part of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. The names of makers were inserted as 
water-marks quite at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but this 
practice was very soon abandoned, and was not revived until the sixteenth 
century. The insertion of the name of place of manufacture and of the 
date of manufacture is a modern usage. 


1 See C. M. Briquet,.Les Filigranes : Dictionnaire historique des marques du Papier, 1907 : 
a most exhaustive and valuable work on the subject. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WRITING IMPLEMENTS, Eve. 


The Stilus, Pen, etc. 


Or writing implements the στῦλος, γραφεῖον, γραφίς, γραφίδιον, stilus, 
graphiwm, made of iron, bronze, or other metal, ivory, or bone, was 
adapted for writing on waxed tablets, the letters being scratched with 
the sharp point. The butt-end was fashioned into a knob or flat head, 
wherewith the writing could be obliterated by smoothing the wax, for 
correction or erasure: hence the phrase vertere stilwm,' ‘to correct.’ 
Among the Roman antiquities found in Britain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the stilus, in ivory, 
bronze, etc.2, Many of them are furnished with a sharp projection, at 
right angles to the shaft, near the head, for the purpose of ruling lines 
on the wax. The passage in Ovid, Metwm. ix. 521, thus describes the 
action of the writer :— 

Dextra tenet ferrum, vacuam tenet altera ceram. 

Incipit, et dubitat, scribit damnatque tabellas, 

Et notat et delet, mutat, culpatque probatque. 
Here the stilus is simply ferrwm. In another place, Amor. 1. 11. 238, 
Ovid gives its title of graphiwm: ‘ Quid digitos opus est graphio lassare 
tenendo?’ 

This riddle on the stilus also occurs :— 

De summo planus, sed non ego planus in imo. 

Versor utrimque manu; diversa et munera fungor: 

Altera pars revocat quidquid pars altera fecit.® 
The case in which such implements were kept was the γραφιοθήκη, 
graphiarium ; ‘as in Martial, xiv. 21 ‘armata suo graphiaria ferro’. 

For writing on papyrus the reed, κάλαμος, δόναξ, γραφεύς, σχοῖνος, 
calanvus, canna, was in use. The Egyptians employed the reed, frayed 
at the end in fashion of a paint-brush; and the Greeks in Egypt no 
doubt imitated that method in the earliest times, adopting the pen-shaped 
reed perhaps in the third century B.c.? Suitable reeds came chiefly from 

1 Horace, Sat. i. 10. 72 ‘Saepe stilum vertas’; Vulgate, 4 Reg. xxii. 13 ‘ Et delebo 


Terusalem sicut deleri solent tabulae; et delens vertam et ducam crebrius stilum super 
faciem eius’. 

* See British Museum Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 185, 186, 

5 Riese, Anthol. Lat. i, no. 286. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 36 ‘Chartisque serviunt calami’. 

® See Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern. Some specimens of ancient reeds 
cut like a pen (Ausonius, ‘fissipes calamus’) are in the British Museum. 
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Egypt, as referred to by Martial, xiv. 38 ‘Dat chartis habiles calamos 
Memphitica tellus’; or from Cnidus, as in Ausonius, /’p. vii ‘Nee iam 
fissipedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidiae sulcus arundinis’. The case 
in which reeds were kept was the καλαμοθήκη, καλαμίς, calamariwm, theca 
calamaria; as in Martial, xiv. 19 ‘Sortitus thecam, calamis armare 
memento’. In Diocletian's edict, De pretiis rerwm venaliwm, the reed- 
case appears as made of leather. 

Reeds seem to have continued in use to some extent through the 
middle ages. In Italy they appear to have survived into the fifteenth 
century.! 

A score of Roman bronze pens, shaped like our ordinary quill-pens, 
are in existence in various museums of Europe or in private hands. 
Three are in the British Museum: one, found in the Tiber, has not a slit 
in the nib as most specimens have, but a groove ; the second is of a very 
unusual form, having a rather short tube or barrel with a slit nib at 
each end (another example of the same type is at Aosta in Italy); the 
third, which was found in London, has a stumpy slit nib. Two broken 
specimens, which have lost their nibs, are also in the British Museum. 
A bone pen, shaped in the same manner, is figured in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique (of the French School at Athens), xii. 60. 

The κονδίλιον, peniculus, penicillus, was the brush with which writing 
in gold was applied.? 

The quill-pen, penna, is first mentioned by an anonymous historian 
who tells us that, in order to enable the unlettered Ostrogoth Theodoric 
to write, he was provided with a stencil plate, through which he drew 
with a pen the strokes forming the four letters of the subscription Legi: 
‘ut, posita lamina super chartam, per eam penna duceret et subscriptio 
eius tantum videretur.’® Isidore, Orig. vi. 13, describes the pen thus : 
‘Instrumenta sunt scribendi calamus et penna. Ex his enim verba paginis 
infiguntur ; sed calamus arboris est, penna avis, cuius acumen dividitur 
in duo, in toto corpore unitate servata.’ But, although no earlier mention 
of the quill-pen than these has been found, it can scarcely be supposed 
that, as soon as vellum came into general use, so obviously convenient 
an implement, always ready to hand, could have been long overlooked, 
particularly in places where reeds of a kind suitable for writing could not 
be πᾶ. The hard surface of the new material could bear the flexible 


1 For detailed information see Wattenbach, Schriftw. 186. 

2 Theophilus, De diversis artibus, iii. 96, mentions the reed for this purpose : ‘ Atque 
rogo pariter, calamo cum ceperit aurum, Illum commoyeat, pulchre si scribere quaerit.’ 

5. In the Lacerpta printed at the end of Gronovius's edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
1099, p. 512. 

4 Rich, Dict, Antiq., s.v. ‘ Penna’, represents Victory, both in Trajan's column and in 
the column of Marcus Aurelius, as inscribing the emperors’ successes on a shield with 
apen. But in both instances thejimplement appears to be a sfilus and not a quill-pen. 
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pressure of the pen which in heavy strokes might have proved too much 
for the more fragile papyrus. 


Inks, etc. 


Black ink, the ordinary writing fluid of centuries, μέλαν, or more 
exactly γραφικὸν μέλαν, μελάνιον, atramentum, or atramentum librariwm 
to distinguish it from blacking used for other purposes, later ἔγκαυστον, 
-encaustum, incaustum, differs in tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In Greek papyri of the earlier periods it is of good quality 
and often of a strong black; in the Byzantine period it deteriorates. In 
early codices it is either pure black or slightly brown; in the middle 
sages it varies a good deal according to age and locality. In Italy and 
) Southern Europe it is generally blacker than in the North, in France 
and Flanders it is generally darker than in England; a Spanish MS. of 
ithe fourteenth or fifteenth century may usually be recognized by the 
j peculiar blackness of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the course 
‘of time. The ink of the fifteenth century particularly is often of 
τῷ faded, grey colour. 

The ancients used the liquid of the cuttle-fish, as in the lines of 
Persius, 111, 12 :— 


Tune queritur crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha, 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 


Pliny, Vat. Hist. xxxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the ingredients of 
writing ink. Other later authors add gall-apples.!. Metallic infusions 
seem also to have been used at an early period. In the middle ages 
vitriol was an ordinary ingredient. Theophilus, De diversis artibus, gives 
a recipe (i. 40) for the manufacture of ink from thorn wood boiled down 
and mingled with wine and vitriol. 

Red, either in the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient 
and common use. It is seen in the early Egyptian papyri; and it 
appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., either in titles or the 
first lines of columns or chapters. The Greek term was μελάνιον κόκ- 
xwov; Latin miniwm, rubrica. A volume written entirely in red ink, 
of the ninth or tenth century, is in the British Museum, Harley MS. 
2795; and red ink is not infrequently used for sections of the texts of 
mediaeval volumes. The purple ink, κιννάβαρις, sacrum incaustum, 
reserved at Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, seems to 
have been originally of a distinct kind. Later the same term, κιυννάβαρι», 
appears as a synonymous term with mzniwm. Inks of other colours are 


1 Martianus Capella, iii. 225. 
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also found in MSS. of the middle ages: green, yellow, and others, 
but generally only for ornamental purposes, although volumes written 
entirely in such coloured inks are still extant. 

The ink-pot, peravddyor, μελανδόχη, μελανδοχεῖον, atramentariwm, used 
by the ancients, was generally, as appears from surviving examples, 
a small cylindrical jar or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole 
to admit the insertion of the reed.!' In paintings on the walls of Pompeii 
double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are depicted, the two receptacles 
being probably for black and red ink.2- Throughout the middle ages the 
ink-horn was in common use. 

Gold was used as a writing fluid at a very early period. Ina papyrus 
at Leyden, of the third or fourth century, there is a recipe for its manu- 
facture. Something has already been said on its use in connexion with 
purple-stained vellum. Ordinary white vellum MSS. were also written 
in gold, particularly in the ninth and tenth centuries, in the reigns of the 
Carolingian monarchs. In most of the large national libraries examples 
are to be found.* The practice passed from the Continent to England, 
and was followed to some considerable extent in this country, not only 
for partial decoration, but also for entire texts. A MS. was written in 
gold, on purple vellum, by order of Wilfrid of York, late in the seventh 
century, for the monastery of Ripon; but the way in which this volume 
is referred to, ‘Inauditum ante seculis nostris quoddam miraculum, 
proves that such sumptuous MSS. were not known in England before 
that time. St. Boniface, writing in a.D. 735 to Eadburg, Abbess of 
St. Mildred’s, Thanet, asks her to get transcribed for him in gold the 
Epistles of St. Peter.© But the existing English examples are of later 
date. Gold writing as a practice died out in the thirteenth century, 
although a few isolated instances of later date are found. 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contemporaneously with the 
disuse of stained vellum. This metal would not show to advantage on 
a white ground. 


Brit. Mus. Guide Gk. and Rom. Life, fig. 196. 
Museo Borbonico, i, pl. 12. 

Ὁ Leemans, Papyri Graeci Mus. Lugd. Bat., ii (1885), 218. 

4 Such MSS. in the British Museum are Harl. MS. 2788, the ‘ Codex Aureus’, a copy 
of the Gospels, in uncial letters, of the ninth century; Harl. MS. 2797, also a copy of the 
Gospels, in minuscule writing, late in the ninth century, from the monastery of St. Gene- 
viéve, Paris. The Cottonian MS., Tiberius A. ii, which was sent as a present to King 
4Ethelstan by the Emperor Otho, also contains some leaves written in gold. 

5 *Sic et adhuc deprecor ... ut mihi cum auro conscribas epistolas domini mei 
Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et reverentiam sanctarum scripturarum ante oculos 
carnalium in praedicando, et quia dicta eius qui me in hoc iter direxit maxime semper in 
praesentia cupiam habere.’—Jaffé, Monwnenta Moguntina, iii. 99. 

6 The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted by King Edgar in 966, 
in Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. viii, is written in gold. The Benedictional of thelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester, a. Ὁ. 965-84, also contains a page in gold. 
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Various Implements 


For ruling papyri, a circular plate of lead, κυκλοτερὴς μόλιβος, γυρὸς 
μόλιβδος, τροχόεις μόλιβδος, Tpoxadds μόλιβδος, κυκλομόλιβδος, Was used. 
Ink was removed with the sponge. Papyrus would scarcely bear 
scraping with the knife. If the ink was still wet, or lately applied, its 
removal was of course easy. Martial, iv. 10, sends a sponge with his 
newly-written book of poems, which might thus be wiped out at 
_asingle stroke.! Augustus effaced his half-completed tragedy of Ajax, 
with the remark: ‘Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse.? With 
vellum MSS. the knife or eraser, vasorium or novacula, came into use. 
While wet the ink could still be sponged away ; but when it was hard 
and dry, and for erasure of single letters and words without obliterating 
also the surrounding text, it was scraped off. 

The penknife was the σμίλη, γλύφανον, γλυπτήρ, or γλυφίς, scalprum 
librarium, the mediaeval scalpellum, cultellus, or artavus; the ruler 
was the κανών, canon, norma, regula, linearium ; the pricker, whether 
a compass or other tool, for marking with prick-holes the intervals of 
the ruled lines was διαβάτης, circinus, or punctorium; the implement 
for ruling the lines was the παράγραφος, praeductale; and lastly, the 
office of the modern pencil was performed by the pointed piece of lead, 
the plummet, μόλυβδος, plumbum, stilus plumbeus, or plumbunr sub 
arundine fixum.® 

u Dum novus est rasa nee adhuc mihi fronte libellus, 

Pagina dum tangi non bene sicca timet, 

I, puer, et caro perfer leve munus amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 

Curre, sed instructus: comitetur Punica librum 
Spongia ; muneribus convenit illa meis. 

Non possunt nostros multae, Faustine, liturae 
Emendare iocos; una litura potest. 

* Suetonius, 4ug. 85. 

5. Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 232. The various implements are mostly referred to in the 
Anthologia Palatina; see Wattenbach, op. cit., 203; R. Ellis, Comm. on Catullus. They are 
frequently depicted in the miniatures of illuminated MSS., particularly in those repre- 
senting the author or scribe at work. Beissel, Vaticanische Miniaturen (1893), pl. xi, 
taken from a Greek MS. of the Gospels, shows one of the Evangelists with his table 
» covered with all kinds of writing implements. In pl. xii of Codex purpur. Rossanensis (sixth 


_ century), ed. Haseloff, 1898, an ink-pot and writing reeds are arranged upon the table in 
» front of Pilate’s judgement-seat. 


CHAPTER V 
FORMS OF BOOKS, eErc. 


The Roll 


THe form of the book of the ancient Greek and Roman world was 
the roll, composed of one continuous length of material, commonly 
papyrus, and inscribed only on one side. The roll had already had 
a career of thousands of years in Egypt before the dawn of Greek and 
Roman literature. For Greek literature it was probably at once adopted. 
Actual examples of early Greek papyrus rolls are in existence, dating 
from the fourth century B.c. In letters Rome followed the example of 
Greece, and adopted the roll. And in both Greek and Roman literature 
the roll was the constant form of the book down to the opening centuries 
of the Christian era; being not entirely superseded by the incoming 
codex until the fourth century. 

Among the Greeks the ordinary terms for a written book (that is, 
a roll) were βίβλος (another form of βύβλος, papyrus) and its diminutive 
βιβλίον. The corresponding Latin terms were liber and its diminutive 
libellus. The latter, as a literary title, specially referred to a book of 
poems, a sense in which it is constantly used by the Roman poets.* 
It came at length to be used as an equivalent of /ibev and to express 
a book in general. 

The roll, rolled-up, was a volumen. The Greeks do not appear to 
have had any parallel expression at an early date; the word κύλινδρος 
being comparatively late. Another term was ἐνείλημα or ἐξείλημα ; more 
rare were εἰλητάριον, εἵλητον. A mediaeval Latin term is rotulus. 

A roll of uninscribed material was χάρτης, charta, a term easily 
transferred to a written book.? Again, a Greek term was τόμος (origin- 
ally a cutting of papyrus), applicable to a roll containing a portion or 
division of a large work which extended to more than one roll.* 
Neither this term nor βιβλίον, nor liber nor libellus, could be applied in 
the singular number to more than a single roll or volume. A work 
consisting of many volumes, or several divisions, must be described by 


1 βιβλίον also meant a letter, and is used in this sense by Herodotus. Suidas in his 
Lexicon explains βιβλίον as ἐπιστολή. A later term for a book was βιβλόριον. 

2 ‘Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum.’—Catullus, i. 1. 

8 ¢Qmne aevum tribus explicare chartis.’—Catullus, i. 6. 

4 The third roll of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (Brit. Mus.) is marked [. TOMOC. 
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the plural forms βιβλία, τόμοι, Libri, ete. On the other hand, the several 
books of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for one βιβλίον or 
liber. Thus Ulpian, Digest. xxxii. 52, lays down: ‘Si cui centum libri 
sint legati, centum volumina ei dabimus, non centum quae quis ingenio 
suo metitus est ... ut puta, cum haberet Homerum totum in uno 
volumine, non quadraginta octo libros computamus, sed unum Homeri 
volumen pro libro accipiendum est.’ To distinguish a work contained 
in the compass of a single roll, there was also the title μονόβιβλος or 
μονόβιβλον. 

For subdivisions such terms as λόγος, σύγγραμμα, σύνταγμα also 
were used. 

The word τεῦχος, too, appears to have meant a single roll; but it was 
also employed in the sense of a literary work in several volumes. At 
first it seems to have been applied to the chest or vessel in which the 
several rolls of such work were kept, and came in course of time to refer 
to the contents.?, Xenophon, Anad. vii. 6. 14, mentions books ἐν ξυλίνοις 
τεύχεσι. In like manner the terms pandectes and bibliotheca, originally 
referring to a work in several rolls kept together in their chest, were 
afterwards used specially to mean a MS. of the entire Bible.® Bibliotheca 
continued to bear this meaning down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, if not later.* 

There can be no doubt that the convenience of subdividing the 
lengthy works of authors into rolls of moderate size must have been 
appreciated in the earliest period of the publication of Greek literature. 
Of course in writing out the text of a work the scribe might go on 
adding any number of fresh κολλήματα or sheets to the normal roll, thus 
extending it to an indefinite length. But proverbially a great book was 
a great evil; and the inconvenience of having to unroll a bulky volume, 
not only for the purpose of perusing it, but also even for verifying 
a reference, would have proved too exasperating. At the other extreme, 
a roll might be of the most slender proportions, in fact no stouter than 
a rolling-stick.° Although the authors themselves may not originally 
have divided their writings into separate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet the practice of the scribe would 
eventually react on the author. Thus we find the works of Homer 


1 The first book of Propertius was known to Martial as ‘monobiblos Properti’; and 
the title survives in the MSS.—Ellis, Comm. on Catullus (1889), 4. 
2 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 89. 
5 Bibliotheca was used in this sense by St. Jerome. Others, as Cassiodorus, Bede, 
Aleuin, preferred Pandectes. 
4 See examples in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 152-7, 
5 Martial, ii. 6 :-— 
Quid prodest mihi tam macer libellus, 
Nullo crassior ut sit umbilico ? 
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divided into books of a length which could be contained in an ordinary 
roll; and we know that in course of time authors did regularly adapt 
the divisions of their works to the customary length of the βιβλία and 
volumina. From twenty to thirty feet was probably the normal full 
length of a roll, the higher limit being rarely, if ever, exceeded. 

As only one side, the inner side, of the roll was used to receive the 
text, that surface was the more carefully prepared. It was the recto 
side of the material, in which the fibres of the papyrus lay horizontally, 
and parallel to the length of the roll, so that the pen would run the more 
smoothly ; moreover, the joints of the several sheets composing the roll. 
were carefully flattened, in order that they too might cause no obstruction 
to the writer. 

The text was written in columns, σελίδες, paginae, sufficient margins 
being left at head and foot; and it was a practice to leave blank the 
beginning of the roll, that portion being most liable to wear through 
handling. The term σελίς (originally the gangway between the rowing 
benches of a ship) was first applied to the space between two 
columns, and then to the column itself.2 Other terms were the dimi- 
nutive σελίδιον and καταβατόν. The lines of writing (στίχοι, versus) ran 
parallel with the length of the roll;* and lead, we are told, was used 
for drawing the ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was certainly not 
always, and perhaps not generally, employed, for the horizontal fibre of 
the papyrus itself was a sufficient guide for the lines of writing; and the 
fact that the marginal line of the columns frequently trends away out 
of the perpendicular proves that in such instances there were no ruled 
lines to bound the columns laterally. There was no regulation for the 
breadth of the columns: this was a matter left to the taste of the 
scribe; and consequently it is found to vary considerably. But they 
were generally narrow in texts written for the market by skilled scribes. 
In literary papyri of good quality the columns are from two to three 
and a half inches in breadth. Those in the papyrus of Hyperides, zn 
Philippidem (Brit. Mus., Pap. 184), of the first century B.c., measure 
only an inch and three-quarters. Occasionally we find the letters made 
smaller at the end of a line in order to accommodate words to the restricted 
space. An example of writing in broad columns is seen in the papyrus 
of Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens; but this was written for 
private use and not for sale. And, again, the columns of the earliest 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Greek Papyri, 17. 

2 In the Aphrodito papyri (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Pupyri, iv, no. 1420, ete.) the word «Aus, 
meaning a page, occurs. It seems to be a corruption of σελίς, 

3 Before the time of Julius Caesar official dispatches appear to have been written 
‘transversa charta’, that is, with the lines parallel with the height of the roll. He wrote 
in the book style, the lines parallel with the length of the roll. Suetonius, Jul. Caes. 56. 

4 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 22. 
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Greek literary papyrus in existence, the Persae of Timotheus, of the 
fourth century B.c., are very broad; but perhaps at that remote period 
conventional rules in such details had not been established. 

If the title of the work was given, it was ordinarily entered at the 
end of the text; but, as this was obviously an inconvenient practice, it 
was sometimes written at the head. It seems also that it was in some 
- instances inscribed on the outside of the roll (ἐπίγραμμα). But no doubt 
the reader relied chiefly on the pendent ticket, the σίλλυβος or σίττυβος, 
the titulus or index, described below, for information as to the contents 
of a roll. 

The references by classical authors to the style in which their written 
_ works were presented to the literary world imply a good deal of elaborate 
treatment by scribe and binder, if we may so call the workman who 
gave the mechanical finish to the roll. But the details so supplied would 
refer more especially to the more expensive productions of the book- 
trade. A large proportion of working copies must have been dealt 
with in a more simple manner. First, the roll was rolled on a stick, 
ὀμφαλός or wmbilicus, to which the last sheet of the papyrus, ἐσχατο- 
κόλλιον, Was supposed to be attached. But, as a matter of fact, no rolling- 
sticks have been found with extant papyri; and it has been therefore 
suggested that they were not attached to the material but were rolled in 
loose, and hence were liable to drop out. Many of the rolls found at 
Herculaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob or button, 
usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each end of the stick, the name of 
which, ὀμφαλός, umbilicus, appears to have been also extended to these 
ornamental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, Hod. xiv. 8, 
says: ‘In fine libri umbilici ex ligno aut osse solent poni.’ Or, instead of 
the simple knob or button, there was a tip, κέρας, cornu, of ivory or some 
such ornamental material; and either might be plain or coloured.t!| The 
edges, frontes, of the roll were cut down and smoothed with pumice,? 
and sometimes coloured. The wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of 
common papyrus, charta envporetica ; in case of a more valuable work, 
a vellum cover, διφθέρα, toga, which might be stained with colour, was 
used as a protection—the φαινόλης or φαιλόνης, paenula (the travelling 
cloak), as it was commonly called.* Lucian, Adv. indoctuwm, 7, refers to 

1 Tibullus, iii. 1.13 ‘Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua frontes’; Martial, iii. 2. 
9 ‘picti umbilici’; v. 6. 15 ‘nigri umbilici’; Statius, Silv. iv. 9. 8 ‘binis decoratus 
umbilicis’, The explanation given above of the κέρατα or cornwa seems to he the most 
obvious ; but Birt, Buchrolle, 235, and Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Rimern, 93, offer 
other interpretations. See illustrations in Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. i. 145, 149. 

* Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 11 ‘Nee fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes’; Catullus, i. 2 
* Arido modo pumice expolitum’; xxii, 8 ‘pumice omnia aequata’. 

5 The ‘cloak’ (φελόνης) which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), and which 


Timothy was to bring together with the books and parchments, may have been in fact 
a book-cover. See Birt, Buchw. 65. 
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an ornamental work thus: ὁπόταν τὸ μὲν βιβλίον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ ἔχῃς πάγκαλον, 
πορφυρᾶν μὲν ἔχον τὴν διφθέραν, χρυσοῦν δὲ τὸν ὀμφαλόν; and Martial, i. 66, 
has the lines :— 

Sed pumicata fronte si quis est nondum 


Nee umbilicis cultus atque membrana, 
Mercare; tales habeo. 


As a special protection, a wooden case, nuanuale, to prevent the 
owner's toga or cloak fraying the edges of the roll, is mentioned by 
Martial, xiv. 84:— 


Ne toga barbatos faciat vel paenula libros, 
Haec abies chartis tempora longa dabit. 


The roll was sometimes bound round with thongs as fastenings : the 
‘lora rubra’ of Catullus, xxii. 7. 

For preservation against moths, etc., cedar oil was rubbed on the 
papyrus.t| A good poem was worthy of this protection : ‘cedro digna 
locutus’ (Persius, 1. 42); ‘cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus’ (Martial, 
111. 2.7). But it imparted a yellow tint : ‘quod neque sum cedro flavus’ 
(Ovid, Trist, 111. 1. 13). 

The chest or box in which the rolls were kept was the κιβωτός, κιβώ- 
τιον, ScriniuUmM, capsa ; κίστη, cista; τεῦχος. It might be either square or 
circular. The scriniwm was a larger capsa.2 To tie bundles of rolls 
together was a destructive process, as the papyrus was injured ; so 
Petronius, Satyricon, cii, ‘Chartae alligatae mutant figuram’.®  Ex- 
tensive works were arranged in their capsae in decades, triads, or other 
sets, as we know from the examples of the works of Livy, Dio Cassius, 
Varro, and others. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed in a box or on 
a shelf, a label, usually of vellum, σίλλυβος or cittuBos,* πιττάκιον, γλῶσσα, 
γλωσσάριον, titulus, index, was attached to the edge of the roll and 


inscribed with the title of the work,° and, for distinction, might also be Ὁ 


coloured. Cicero, writing to Atticus, iv. 4, gives both Greek and Latin 
names: ‘ Etiam velim mihi mittas de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus 


1 ‘Ex cedro oleum, quod cedrium dicitur, nascitur, quo reliquae res cum sunt unctae, 
uti etiam libri, a tineis et carie non laeduntur.’—Vitruvius, ii. 9. 13. 

2 Horace, Sat. i. 1.120; Martial, i. 3. 4, ete. 

8 And yet there are frequent representations in sculptures of rolls tied in bundles 
and Jying or standing on the top of the capsa, as if just taken out of it.—Birt, Buchrolle. 

4 Marquardt, Privatl. der Rimer, 794. 

5 An engraving, from a sculpture, in Brower and Masen, Antigg. et annal. Trevirenses, 
1670, i. 105, in Schwarz, De ornamentis librorum (1756), tab. ii, and in Gardthausen, Gr. Pal. 
i. 149, represents rolls placed on shelves, like bottles in ἃ wine-bin, with the tituli depending 
in front; a capsa, with rolls enclosed, appears on the title-page of Marini, Papiri Diplom., 
and in Museo Borbonico, tav. xii. In Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum, 1876, are representations of 
rolls, etc., in charge of various officials. 
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Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus, ad cetera administris, iisque imperes ut 
sumant membranulam ex qua indices fiant, quos vos Graeci, ut opinor, 
σιλλύβους appellatis.” Among the papyri from Oxyrhynchus a few 
titwli have been found. One of them, of papyrus (Ow. Pap. 301; Brit. 
Mus., Pap. decci), measuring 5 x 1 inches, is inscribed CWdPONOC MIMOI 
CYNAIKEIOI.? 

In the perusal of a work the reader held the roll upright and 
unrolled it gradually with the right hand; with the left hand he rolled 
up in the reverse direction what he had read.* To unroll a book was 
ἐξειλεῖν, ἀνειλεῖν, ἀνελίσσειν OY ἀνελίττειν, ἀνατυλίσσειν OY ἀνατυλίττειν, 
evolvere, revolvere, explicare; as to roll it up was εἴλειν or εἰλεῖν, ἑλίσσειν, 
volvere,* plicare. The book read to the end was ‘explicitus usque ad 
sua cornua’ (Martial, xi. 107).5 From the term ‘ explicitus’ came the 
mediaeval ‘ explicit’, formed, no doubt, as a pendant to ‘ incipit’.° 

By the time the reader had read the entire roll, it had become 
reversed, the beginning being now in the centre and the end being 
outside; therefore, before putting it away, it must be rolled back into 


1 Another reading of the word in this passage is σιττύβας ; and it has been suggested 
that σιττύβα may be more correct than σίττυβος. 

? Others are: 0. P. 381 (B. M., Pap. 810), of papyrus, a.p. 76; 0, P. 958, of vellum, a. ἢ. 
80; 0. P. 957, of leather, αν. 122-3; 0. P. 987, of vellum, fifth or sixth century. 

It may be convenient to quote here the two following passages in full, as referring to so 
_ many details dealt with in the text :— 

Vade, sed incultus, qualem decet exsulis esse ; 
Infelix, habitum temporis huius habe. 

Nec te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco ; 
Non est conveniens Juctibus ille color. 

Nec titulus minio, nee cedro charta notetur ; 
Candida nec nigra cornua fronte geras, 

Felices ornent haee instrumenta libellos ; 
Fortunae memorem te decet esse meae. 

Nec fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes, 
Hirsutus passis ut videare comis. 

Neve liturarum pudeat. Qui viderit illas, 
De lacrimis factas sentiet esse meis,—Ovid, Trisf. i. 1. 3-14. 

Τίνα yap ἐλπίδα καὶ αὐτὸς ἔχων és τὰ βιβλία καὶ ἀνατυλίττεις (unroll) ἀεί, καὶ διακολλᾷς (glue 
together sheets of papyrus), καὶ περικόπτεις (trim the edges), καὶ ἀλείφεις τῷ κρόκῳ καὶ τῇ 
κέδρῳ, καὶ διφθέρας (vellum wrappers) περιβάλλεις, καὶ ὀμφαλοὺς (rolling-sticks) ἐντίθης, ὡς 
16 τι ἀπολαύσων αὐτῶν ;—Lucian, Adv. indoct. 16. 

* See an engraving, from a sculptured sarcophagus, in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict, 
des Antiquités, 8.v. ‘ Bibliotheca’, in which a man is represented reading from an open roll. 

* As volvere might mean to turn a thing in either direction, it was also used in the 
sense of unrolling: ‘volvendi sunt libri’, Cic. Brut. 87. 298. 

5 To finish writing a roll was to come down to the wmbilicus; Horace, Epod. xiv. 8 :— 


Deus nam me vetat 
Inceptos, olim promissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere ; 


and Martial, iv. 89 :— 


Ohe, iam satis est, ohe libelle, 
Iam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos, 


6 ‘Solemus completis opusculis, ad distinctionem rei alterius sequentis, medium inter 
‘ponere Explicit aut Feliciter aut aliud eiusmodi,’—St. Jerome Ad Marcellam, 
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its proper form, a process which the idle man would shirk and the 
methodical reader wouid accomplish by holding the revolving material 
steady under his chin while his two hands were employed in winding 
up the roll. Hence Martial, i. 66, refers to ‘ virginis...chartae, quae 
trita duro non inhorruit mento’; and again, x. 93, he has: ‘Sic nova 
nec mento sordida charta iuvat.’ 

The inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll is obvious, and 
this practice was probably never followed in the case of works intended 
for sale.'’ Authors’ copies, however, being for their own use, were often 
opisthograph, as in Juvenal, Sat. i. 4:— 

Impune diem consumpserit ingens 


Telephus, aut summi plena iam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes ? 


The younger Pliny also, £pist. 111. 5.17, in reference to his uncle’s 
numerous works, uses the words: ‘Commentarios clx. mihi reliquit, 
opisthographos quidem et minutissime scriptos.’ 

In the same manner worthless scribbling is referred to by Martial, 
vill. 62, as written on the back of the charta :— 


Seribit in aversa Picens epigrammata charta, 
Et dolet averso quod facit illa deo. 


Rough draughts or temporary pieces, or children’s or scholars’ exercises, 
might also be so written. Martial, iv. 86, threatens his /ibel/ws with the 
fate of waste paper to be utilized for such purposes, if his verses fail to 
please :— 

Si damnaverit, ad salariorum 


Curras scrinia protinus licebit, 
Inversa pueris arande charta. 


A most important instance of a scholar’s exercise, written on the 
back of a papyrus, is found in the early copy of the Epitaphios of 
Hyperides in the British Museum; and still more noteworthy is 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens inscribed, for private use, on the 
reverse of rolls containing farm accounts. 

After the establishment of the codex in general use, the roll form 
was almost entirely abandoned for literary purposes in the middle ages. 
It survived, however, for some of the Greek liturgies,? for mortuary 
rolls, for poems occasionally, for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in 
which historical genealogies form a principal feature, and in a few other 
instances, as in the ‘ Exultet’ rolls of Italy, in which it was found 
convenient. But in all these the writing was parallel with the height, 

1 A Greek magical text (Pap. exxi) in the British Museum is written on both recto and 


verso of the roll; but such a work would not be for the market. 
2 Κοντάκια, so called from the κοντοί, or sticks, on which they were rolled. 
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not with the length, of the roll. For records, however, the roll form 
has been continued throughout the middle ages to our own days, 
particularly in England, where not only public documents relating to 
the business of the country, but also proceedings of private manorial 
courts and bailiffs’ accounts, have been almost invariably entered on 
rolls. 


The Codex 


The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of the word, that 
is, as a collection of leaves of vellum, paper, or other material, bound 
together, existed, as we have seen, in the case of waxed tablets, when 
two or more were fastened together and made a caudex or cocea. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, were also called 
codices. Similarly, by usage, the title /iber, which had been transferred 
from the original bark roll to the papyrus roll, was also passed on to the 
vellum book. So too the Greek terms βίβλος, βιβλίον and other words, 
which had been employed to designate the earlier rolls, were transferred 
in the same way. The vellum codex came into general use when it was 
found how conveniently it could contain a large work in a much smaller 
space than could the papyrus roll. In the words of Isidore, Origg. 
vi. 18. 1 ‘Codex multorum librorum est, liber unius voluminis’. The 
fact, also, that vellum was a tough material capable of being inscribed 
on both sides; that ink, particularly if recently applied, could be easily 
removed from it, and that the surface could be readily made available 
for a second writing, no doubt contributed largely to the adoption of the 
codex. Further, its advantage over the roll for convenience of reference 
is obvious, and this must have recommended it to the jurists and others, 
the dispatch of whose business depended so much on ready methods of 
consulting authorities and precedents. If Ulpian, at the beginning of the 
third century, includes the vellum codex as claiming a place among 
legally recognized libri, we may conclude that, by that time, it was 
well known, and, we may infer, was also employed by law writers and 
compilers. The title which it received of σωμάτιον, a corpus, expressive 
of the possible bulk of the contents of such a book, is suggestive of large 
compilations; and conversely its original name codea was adopted at 
a later time for the great digests of Theodosius and Justinian. 

As we have already seen, vellum MSS. existed in the classical period 
at Rome. Their rarity may be partly accounted for, if the view is 
correct that such codices were of a cheap quality, and that the vellum as 
used in Rome at that period was of inferior manufacture, only adapted 
for rough and ready use, and not a material which would be employed 
in the production of fine books.!. Perhaps a retarding cause of greater 


1 See above, p. 30. 
E2 
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effect was the fact that the papyrus roll was still the recognized vehicle 
for literature, and that the conservative jealousy of the book-trade, as 
well as the habits of writers, would be slow to welcome a new material 
to rival that which had held the field for so many generations. However, 
the vellum codex had made its appearance, and it was now to be seen which 
form, the roll or the codex, was eventually to prevail. We know that in 
the end the codex was victorious, but we also know that the struggle was 
not a short one, and that it was not until the fourth century that the 
vellum codex became the fully recognized form of the book of the future. 

Some of the contributory causes of this result may be briefly noticed. 
In the first place the supply of papyrus, although still comparatively 
plentiful in Rome, began to be insufficient to meet the ever increasing 
demand. We have already (p. 22) noticed the record of a temporary 
scarcity in the reign of Tiberius. The growing impulse given to general 
education and the wider diffusion of literature in the provinces required 
an increase of the material for the multiplication of books; and this 
necessity favoured the employment of vellum, not so much as a rival 
to papyrus as an auxiliary. In Domitian’s time the more popular 
works began to appear in codex form, for school use and for travellers, 
on vellum, as a more enduring material. It has also been suggested that 
the division of the Empire in 4.p. 395 between Arcadius and Honorius 
may have been one of the final causes of the decrease of the papyrus 
supply in Rome, as Egypt fell to the Eastern Empire.1 And, while the 
older literary material was thus beginning to prove inadequate to the 
demand, the encouragement consequently given to the employment of 
vellum undoubtedly tended to improve its manufacture. However rough 
and badly prepared skins may have been in the early decades of the 
Empire, at least by the time the codex had superseded the roll the vellum 
employed had become of excellent quality. The material of the great 
early Biblical codices of the fourth and fifth centuries is particularly fine 
and well prepared. It may, therefore, be assumed that the manufacture 
was from the first in a constantly progressive state of improvement as 
the demand for vellum increased. 

Moreover, the Bible, the book which before all others became the great 
work of reference in the hands of the early Christians, could only be con- 
sulted with convenience and dispatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in codex form existed 
at a very early date. When once this form of multiplying texts was 
adopted by the Church, its rapid diffusion became a matter of certainty 
through the medium of monastic institutions. The form adopted for the 
Bible would naturally become the model for theological books of all 
kinds. Thus the vellum codex, as already observed, was destined to be the 


1 See Birt, Buchrolle, passim. 
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recipient of Christian literature, as the papyrus roll had been that of the 
pagan world. Recent excavations in Egypt have given confirmation to 
this view of the early adoption of the codex form by the Christians. Among 
the masses of papyrus documents that have been brought to light, there 
have been found certain fragments of both Old and New Testaments, 
the earliest being of the guard century, which are in the codex form, 
that is, they are leaves or portions of leaves from books, not fragments 
of rolls. So, too, ‘The Sayings of Our Lord’ and other relics of 
Christian writings, of the same period, prove to be written in the same 
form. On the other hand, the papyri of non-Christian writings are in 
nearly all instances in the roll form. From this it appears that, while 
the roll still maintained its place for general literature, the requirements 
of the Egyptian Christians caused them to adopt the codex as the most 
convenient shape for their books, even though made up of papyrus, the 
traditional material for the roll. It has already been noticed (p. 29) 
that only a few leaves of vellum codices have hitherto been found in 
Egypt. This is only what might be expected. Egypt was the land of 
papyrus; if vellum had been more commonly in use there, no doubt 
many of the extant fragments of Christian writings would have been 
committed to that ἘΠ ΕΟ as more suited to the codex form. But, in 
default of vellum, the less convenient though more available papyrus had 
to be pressed into the service. 

Still, however, for the older literature the papyrus roll continued 
generally to hold its ground in Rome.’ But it seems that even in this 
department the codex began from the first to make inroads. For, in 
the case at least of the great authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in 
Latin, there is evidence that even in the earliest centuries of our era the 
codex form was not unknown.? By St. Jerome’s days vellum MSS. of 
the classics appear to have been in ordinary use, for his library of vellum 
codices included works of profane literature. In the end, the codex 
form became so general that even outside Egypt papyrus, when it was 
used for literature, was put together in leaves and quires in the same 
way as véllum. 


Gatherings or Quires 


The earliest extant MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad quarto 
size, in which the width equals, or nearly equals, the height. The quires 
consist, in most instances, of eight leaves, that is, of four folded sheets, 
τετράς OY τετράδιον, quaternio (a term which eventually losing its strict 
meaning came to indicate a quire, without regard to the number of 
leaves composing it), and this number continued in general favour 


1 Birt, Buchw. 109. 2 Thid. 113. 5 ΤΌΙΩ͂. 115. 
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throughout the middle ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of 
five sheets or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
met with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanus of the Greek Bible 
is made up of ten-leaved quires ; as is also the Bembine Terence. Each 
quire was ordinarily numbered or signed, to use the technical word, either 
at the beginning, in the upper margin, or more generally at the end, in 
the lower inner corner. In the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures are 
at the heads of the quires. The numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied with the letter Q (for quaternio). The practice of 
numbering the leaves of the quires, c.g. Ai, A ii, A ili, ete., dates from 
the fourteenth century. The several leaves of early MSS. are also 
occasionally numbered. Catch-words, reclamvantes, to connect the quires, 
first appear, but rarely, in the eleventh century ; from the twelfth century 
they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire, care was generally taken 
to lay them in such a way that hair-side faced hair-side, and flesh- (or 
inner) side faced flesh-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the two 
pages before the reader had the same appearance, either the yellow tinge 
of the hair-side or the whiter surface of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. 
the arrangement of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a system: the 
first or lowest sheet being laid with the flesh-side downwards, so that 
when the sheets were folded that side always formed the first page of 
the quire. In the Codex Alexandrinus, however, the first page of a quire 
is the hair-side of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side appears to 
have generally begun the quire.” 

To the folded sheet was given the title diploma ; a barbarous mediaeval 
name for it was arcus. The leaf was χαρτίον, φύλλον, folium. 


Ruling 


In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled lines of vellum 
MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed instrument, a blunt bodkin or 
stilus, on one side of the leaf, the lines being impressed with sufticient 
force to cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. The ruling 


1 ©. R. Gregory, Les Cahiers des MSS. Grecs in the Compies Rendus of the Acad. des 
Inscriptions, 1885, p. 261. 

2 There are interesting instances of the distribution of the quires of a MS. for the 
purpose of being copied. The Paris uncial MS. of Livy (Bibl. Nat. 5730) was, between 
A.D. 804 and 834, given out among seven monks of Tours who produced a copy (now 
Vatican MS. Reg. 762), each scribe attaching his name to the portion which he wrote 
(Rev. de Philologie, xiv. 1890 ; Sitzb. der Miinchener Akad, iii. 425), In the same way a MS. of 
Rabanus Maurus, Pembroke College, Cambridge, No. 308, a.p. 845-882, has the scribes’ 
names. The Laurentian MS. 74. 10 (Galen, etc., fourteenth century) is an instance of a 
Greek MS. written by sixteen scribes (Gardthausen, Gr. Pal. i. 177) 
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was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of the skin. Marginal 
lines were drawn to bound the text laterally. The distances of the 
horizontal lines from one another were marked off with pricks of the 
circinus in vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these prickings 
are often found near the middle of the leaf, or at least within the space 
occupied by the text, and the lines are drawn right across the sheet and 
not confined within the vertical boundaries. It was afterwards the 
custom to prick off the spaces close to the margin and to keep the ruled 
lines within limits; and eventually the prickings often disappeared when 
the edges were shorn by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled sepa- 
rately ; but two or more sheets were not infrequently laid and ruled 
together, the lines being so deeply drawn on the upper sheet that the 
lower sheets also received the impressions. In the case of purple-stained 
MSS., in order to ensure more perfect uniformity in the height of the 
letters, double lines were used; and also occasionally for other ordinary 
uncial codices. In rare instances lines are found ruled on both sides of 
the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex Alexandrinus. In this MS. 
also, and in some other early codices, ruling was not drawn for every 
line of writing, but was occasionally spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spaces while others stood on the ruled lines. Ruling with 
the lead point or plummet first appeared in the eleventh, and came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth, century. Coloured inks were also used for 
ornamental ruling in the fifteenth century. 


Arrangement of the Text 


The text, which in early MSS. was written continuously without 
separation of words, might be written across the face of the page; and 
in some cases, as in poetical works, no other arrangement could well be 
followed. But, continuing the system observed in the papyrus rolls, the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior convenience of the 
column over the long line is obvious, particularly when a small character 
was the type of writing. The number of columns in a page was 
ordinarily two; but three and even four were also allowed. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a page, so that the 
open book presents a series of eight columns to the reader, which, it has 
been observed, would forcibly recall the long row of paginae of the 
papyrus roll. The Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament ; and other early MSS. or fragments 
of MSS. exhibit the same arrangement, e.g. the Vatican fragments of 
Sallust, the Latin Pentateuch of Lyons, and others in the libraries 


1 The phrase of Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 87, ἐν πολυτελῶς ἠσκημένοι; τεύχεσι τρισσὰ Kal 
τετρασσά, probably refers to the number of columns. See Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 181. 
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of Rome, Milan, ete.’ But the tri-columnar system appears to have been 
generally abandoned after the sixth century. The Utrecht Psalter, 
written at the beginning of the ninth century, in triple columns, is not 
an instance which counts for later usage, the MS. being only an exact 
copy of an older codex.? Usually the later examples are the result of 
necessity, as in the case of Psalters in parallel versions or languages.* 
A late instance, however, of a text arranged in this fashion, without any 
compelling causes, occurs in the version of the Latin Bible by Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, written in the ninth century, Add. MS. 24142, in the 
British Museum, and in its companion codices at Paris and Puy.* 

The line of writing was στίχος, versus; γραμμή, linea, riga; the 
individual letters, γράμματα, granmata, elementa, characteres, figwrae. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for example the 
several books of the Bible, were often written in red for distinction. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlargement of letters in 
any part of the text to mark the beginnings of sections or chapters ; yet, 
in some of the earliest examples, the first letter of the page, without 
regard to its position in relation to the text, is made larger than the rest. 

Rubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, etc., entered at the 
ends of books) were at first written in the same style as the text ; 
afterwards it was found convenient, for distinction, to employ different 
characters. Thus in later uncial Latin MSS. titles might be in capitals 
or rustic capitals; in minuscule MSS. they might be written in capitals 
or uncials. The eonvenience of having the title at the beginning of 
a MS., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was soon recognized ; 
but the use of the colophon still continued, the designation of a work 
being frequently recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or head-lines appear in even some of the earliest MSS., 
in the same characters as the text, but of smaller size. 

As already noticed, the text of early MSS. was, with rare excep- 
tions, written continuously without separation of the words.’ In the 

1 It may also be noted that the most ancient duted MS. in existence, the Syriac MS. of 
A.D. 411, containing the Recognitions of Clement of Rome (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12150), is 
written in triple columns. 

2 The later copies of this Psalter also maintain the same arrangement. 

’ A Psalter in four parallel columns (the Greek and the three Latin versions), 
A. Ὁ. 1105, is in the Bibl. Nationale, MS. Lat. 2195. See Pal. Soc. i. 156, 

4 Kenyon, Facs. Bibl. MSS. in Brit. Mus., pl. xv; Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Bibl. 
Ecole des Chartes, xi. The Royal MS, 1. D. ii in the British Museum, containing a portion 
of the Greek Septuagint, has four of its quires written in triple columns, which it is 
suggested may have been copied from ar uncial archetype thus arranged; Facs. Bibl. MSS. 
in Brit. Mus., pl. viii. 

5 The astronomical treatise known as the Εὐδόξου τέχνη, of the second century B.c., at 


Paris, and the grammatical work bearing the name of Tryphon (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxvi), 
of about 800 B.c., have at least partial separation of words. 
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case of documents of ordinary life, written cursively, the distinction of 
words was, from the earliest times, more frequently, though still only 
partially, observed. But in literary works non-separation was the rule. 
Yet very occasionally a dot high in the line of writing or a low-placed 
comma was used as a mark of separation where ambiguity might arise, 
even in the early papyri and MSS. During the period of the vellum 
uncial codices, down to the sixth century, continuity of text prevailed ; 
in the seventh century there is some tendency to separation, but without 
system. In early Latin minuscule MSS. partial separation was practised 
in an uncertain and hesitating manner down to the time of the Carolin- 
gian reform. In early Irish and English MSS. separation is more con- 
sistently followed. In Latin MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries the 
longer words tended to separation. But even when the scribes had 
begun to break up their lines into words it still continued to be the 
fashion to attach short words, e.g. prepositions, to those which imme- 
diately followed them. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately-written words was established in Latin 
MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said that the system was at no time 
perfectly followed, for, even when the words were distinguished, there 
was always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible into a line, or 
to avoid division of a word, the letters were often written smaller towards 
the end of the line; and in Latin MSS., with the same object, two or 
more letters were linked or combined in a monogrammatic form. 

When, for want of room, a word had to be divided at the end of 
a line and the terminating portion carried over to the beginning of the 
following line, such division was subject to certain rules. In Greek the 
division was usually made after a vowel, as ἔτι μος ; even monosyllables 
might be so treated, as οὐκ. But in words containing double consonants 
the division would follow the first of them, as γράμ)μα;; and when the 
first of two or more consonants coming together was a liquid or nasal 
the division was made in the same way, as ἔχοντες, ὀφθαλμός. In the 
_¢ase of words compounded with a preposition, the division usually 
followed the preposition, as προσεῖπον ; but not infrequently, even in 
such instances, the normal practice of dividing after a vowel prevailed, 
as προϊσεῖπον. In papyri these rules are seldom infringed. 

In Latin MSS., while the observance of the true syllabic division was 
maintained according to ancient usage, and, when two consonants came 
together, they were properly assigned to their several syllables, as 
dic-tus, prop-ter, pris-cus, hos-pes, hos-tis, yet in some early instances 

the scribes followed the Greek system and divided after a vowel, as 
di-ctus, ho-stis, etc.; and in some MSS. we find the older style altered 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. Gk. Papyvi, 51. 
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to suit the later, as in the Fulda MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the 
sixth century by Victor of Capua,' and the Harley Gospels of about the 
year 600.” 

The coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connexion of the two 
parts of the divided word, appears to have been unknown in the early 
centuries. A point performs this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself on a few occasions ; 
in the twelfth century it becomes more systematic, and sometimes is 
also repeated at the beginning of the next line. 


Paragraphs 


The inconvenience which we experience in reading a continuously 
written text could not have been so greatly felt by the scholars of the 
old Greek world; otherwise separation of words and a perfect system 
of punctuation would have been established long before was actually 
the case. Still the distinction of paragraphs was found a necessity at 
an ancient period—a natural system of subdividing the subject-matter 
of a work as an assistance to the reader. Further, these paragraphs 
were separated from one another by the short dividing stroke, the 
παράγραφος, Which was inserted between them at the beginnings of lines; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke belonged to the concluding 
paragraph, and marked its termination, and did not form an initial sign 
for the new paragraph which followed. The paragraph mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke; the wedge > (διπλῆ), the 
mark which is also often found at the end of a work, 7 (κορωνίς), and 
similar forms were employed. This system of distinguishing paragraphs 
appears in use in the early papyri; and analogously the dividing stroke 
marks off the speeches of the different characters in the surviving papyrus 
fragments of the tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains 
of the Antiope of Euripides; and it is used to indicate the end of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode in the papyrus of Bacchylides, of the 
first century B.C., in the British Museum. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would have entailed 
a certain loss of space.* If the last line were short, there would remain 
a long space after it unoccupied by writing. In early specimens 


1 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Lx. Codd. Lat., xxxiv. See below, Faces. 91. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. ii. 14. 

8 It is remarkable that in the oldest Greek classical papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, 
of the fourth century B.c., the text is written in distinct paragraphs, each commencing 
a newline. This fact, in addition to the employment of broad columns noticed above 
(p. 46), lends support to the suggestion that the conventional rules which afterwards 
obtained in the setting of texts in papyri had not been definitely established at the time 
when the Perswe was written. 
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therefore we find this space occupied by the first words of the next 
paragraph, a slight break being left to mark its commencement, thus :-— 


ECOMEOA ΟΥ̓ΓΑΡΔΗ 
TIOYOAYMTTIAAIMEN 


The next step was to draw back the first letter of the first full 
line of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly projecting into the 
margin; and lastly to enlarge it. The letter made thus prominent being 
a sufficient indication of the commencement of the new paragraph, the 
stroke or wedge between the lines was no longer necessary and ordinarily 
disappeared. Thus the two lines given above would, in this last stage 
_ of development, be written thus :— 


ECOMEOA OYFAPAH 
TIoYOAYMTIAAIMEN 


Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the beginning of a line, 
the large letter took its natural place as the initial; but, arranged as 
above, any letter, even one in the middle of a word, might be enlarged. 

This last system is found in action in the Codex Alexandrinus, of 
the fifth century, and continued to be practised throughout the middle 
ages. But it should be noted that, although rendered unnecessary by 
the introduction of the large initial, the paragraph mark also appears in 
this MS., but generally in anomalous positions, particularly, as if an 
initial sign, above the first letter of the different books—an indication 
that the scribes of the day had already begun to forget the meaning 
and proper use of the mark. 

In Latin literature no such exact system of marking off paragraphs, 
as that just described, was practised in the middle ages, nor, as far as we 
know, in earlier times. But, as in Greek MSS., so in some of the more 
ancient Latin MSS.,a short space in the line was left to indicate the 
conclusion of a passage or paragraph, but without the accompanying 
dividing stroke or the enlarged letter at the beginning of the first full 
line, which thé Greek scribes employed. Yet, at an early period, the 
paragraph mark was used to separate paragraphs or divisions of the text 
(as, for example, in the poem on the Battle of Actium) when the new 
paragraph began a line. Its eventual conversion from a mere sign of 
separation between two paragraphs, or, rather, of the conclusion of the 
preceding paragraph, into a sign distinguishing the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural, though incorrect, development. Our modern 4 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form T. 
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Punctuation.—Greek 


We next have to consider punctuation, in the modern sense : that is, by 
points and other similar signs. Dots or points, single, double, or treble, 
are seen in ancient inscriptions, marking off the several words ; but these 
are marks of separation rather than of punctuation, unless, perhaps, we 
are to except those which happen to stand at the conclusions of sentences. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greek MS. occurs in the 
very ancient fragment of the fourth century B.c., known as the Artemisia 
papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double point (:) occasionally closes 
a sentence. Again, in the fragments of the Phaedo of Plato, found at 
Gurob, the same double point appears as a mark of punctuation, in 
conjunction with the paragraph mark noticed above; and, it is to be 
observed, in the same MS. a short stroke or dash in the line of writing 
is frequently used where there is a change of speaker. The double 
point also, in addition to the παράγραφος, occasionally marks the close of 
the paragraphs in the Paris Papyrus 49, a letter of about 160 B.c. But 
such isolated instances merely show that there was a knowledge of the 
value of such marks of punctuation, which, however, in practice were 
not systematically employed. 

A more regular system was developed in the schools of Alexandria, 
its invention being ascribed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (260 B.c.). 
This was the use of the full point with certain values in certain positions 
(θέσεις) : the high point (στιγμὴ τελεία), equivalent to a full stop; the 
point on the line (ὑποστιγμή), a shorter pause, equivalent to our semicolon ; 
and the point in a middle position (στιγμὴ μέση), an ordinary pause, 
equivalent to our comma. But this system does not appear in practice 
in extant papyri. The single point placed high is the more usual 
mark of punctuation. It occurs almost regularly in the papyrus of 
Bacchylides. Inthe Codex Alexandrinus the middle and high points are 
pretty generally used. But the middle point eventually disappeared ; 
and about the ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
a common practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph or chapter 
with a more emphatic sign, such as two or more dots with or without 
a horizontal dash, : :- .*. The mark of interrogation also first 
appears about the eighth or ninth century. 


Punctuation.— Latin 


The punctuation of Latin MSS. followed in some respects the systems 
of the Greeks. From the Latin grammarians we know that they 
adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points (θέσεις, positurae), to 
which they gave the titles of ‘distinctio finalis’, ‘subdistinctio’, and 
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‘distinctio media’; but in practice we find that the seribes used the 
points without consistently observing their values.! 

The early codices appear to have been originally devoid of punctua- 
tion. In the ancient MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican Library points are 
to be seen, but they are probably due to a second hand. In uncial MSS. 
it is not uncommon to find the point, more often in the middle position, 
used as an ordinary stop; and, at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number of points, occasionally indicate 
a final stop. In the seventh century the high point is used with the 
force of a comma, the semicolon with its modern value, and a point and 
virgule, "7, or other combinations of points, as a full stop. In the 
Carolingian period and the next centuries we have the inverted semi- 
colon, holding a position between our comma and semicolon, and the 
comma itself. The origin of the inverted semicolon is uncertain. It 
appears first with some regularity in MSS. of the eighth century ; but 
it is noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the Actium 
poem, being there formed by the addition of an oblique stroke to an 
ordinary point. Along with these later signs also appears the mark of 
interrogation in common use. 


Breathings and Accents and other Signs.— Greek 


Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of punctuation by 
points noticed above, are also attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
as part of the δέκα προσῳδίαι, of which he is called the inventor. 

The rough (+) and the smooth (4) breathings (mrevpara) at first 
represented the left and the right half of the letter H, which itself was 
originally the aspirate. They were soon worn down to τ and 4, in 
which shapes they are found in early MSS.; and eventually these square 
forms became the rounded ‘ and ’, the period at which they definitely 
arrived at this last stage being the twelfth century. Only occasionally 
are marks of breathing found in the more ancient MSS., and then it is 
generally the rough breathing that is distinguished. 

The accents (révor) are: the grave ἡ (βαρύς), or ordinary tone; the 
acute’ (ὀξύς), marking a rise in the voice; and the circumflex “ (ὀξυβαρύς 
or περισπώμενος), combining the other two, and indicating a rise and fall 
or slide of the voice. 

In the papyrus period, accentuation is not found at all in non- 
literary documents, and in literary works its use is only occasional, 
apparently if it was thought necessary as an aid to reading. The 
earliest example of a more systematic use of accents is in the papyrus of 


1 In the poem on the Battle of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used to- 
mark off the words, as in inscriptions. 
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Bacchylides, of the first century B.c.; and they also appear with some 
frequency in the Aleman fragment in the Louvre, of about the same 
date.!| The accents which appear in the earlier papyri of Homer (Harris, 
Bankes, ete.) in the British Museum are not by the first hand; but in 
one of the third century they are original. The earlier MSS. of Hyperides 
are devoid of them. It would appear, then, that the third century is 
the period when accentuation was becoming more general. But on the 
introduction of vellum codices the practice was again suspended, and 
was not systematically resumed before the seventh century. 

Originally, in theory, all syllables which were not marked with the 
acute accent or circumflex received the grave accent, as Θὲόδὼρὸς ; and 
several examples of this practice occur in the papyrus of Bacchylides, 
and in the Harris Homer. In the same MSS., and occasionally in the 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the practice of indicating 
normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent should mark the last 
syllable) by placing a grave accent on the penultimate, as λων. In 
later MSS. a double accent marks emphatically μὲν and δὲ. 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
to assist in the correct reading of texts, are as follows :— 

The χρόνοι, or marks to distinguish a long (~) and a short (~) syllable, 
instances of their employment occurring in the Harris Homer and in 
some other early documents on papyrus. 

The διαστολή or ὑποδιαστολή, a virgule or comma inserted between 
words where the distinction might be ambiguous, as ἐστυνοὺυς, not 
€OTLY,OUS. 

The hyphen (ὑφέν), ἃ curve or line drawn under the letters to indicate 
connexion, as, for example, to indicate compound words. In the Harris 
Homer the hyphen, in the form of a long straight line, is used for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (ἀπόστροφος), which, besides marking elision, was used 
for other purposes, and whose form varied from a curve to a straight 
accent or even a mere dot. It was very generally placed in early MSS. 
after a foreign name, or a name not having a Greek termination, as, for 
example, ᾿Αβρααμ᾽, and after a word ending in a hard consonant, as x, x, 
€, w, and also in ρ. When a double consonant occurred in the middle of 
a word, an apostrophe was placed above the first or between the two 
letters. In a papyrus of a.p. 542 (Pal. Soc. ii. 123) a dot represents the 
apostrophe in this position; and in a MS. of the eighth or ninth century 
(Pal. Soc, ii. 126) a double apostrophe is employed. The apostrophe is 
also used to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as tmaria’avtwr. In some 


1 The occurrence of frequent accentuation in these two MSS. ‘suggests the possibility 
that lyric poets were considered to require more aids to the reader than other authors *.— 
Kenyon, Bacchylides, xx. 
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instances it is even placed between two different consonants, as e.g. 
apt’ nos, in the Vienna MS. of Dioscorides. 

In addition to the marks and signs already noticed, there are some 
others which occur in Greek MSS. 

Marks of diaeresis, placed over 1 and v when at the beginning of 
a word or when they do not form a diphthong with a foregoing vowel, 
occur in papyri, being either a single or double dot or short stroke, 
or, sometimes, a short accent; in later MSS. usually a double dot. 

Quotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the most common 
being the arrow-head, > or < ; the cross, horizontal stroke, or waved 
stroke being also used. More rarely, quoted passages are indented or set 
out, that is, written within or without the marginal line of the text. 

To distinguish words consisting of a single letter, a short acute accent 
or similar mark is found in use, as, in the Codex Alexandrinus, to mark ἡ 
in its various meanings as a word. Apparently from ignorance or con- 
fusion the scribes of this MS. even placed a mark on ἡ when merely 
a letter in a word. The article 6 is found similarly distinguished in 
a papyrus of a.p. 595 (Pal. Soc. ii. 124). 

To fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an arrow-head or 
tick was employed; as, for example, in the papyrus of Hyperides (Lyco- 
phron) and in the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strokes, are used as 
reference marks to marginal scholia, or to indicate insertion of omitted 
words or passages. In the papyrus of Hyperides (Lycophron) the place 
for insertion of an omitted line is marked, and has the word ἄνω, while 
the line itself, written in the margin above, has κάτω. In the papyrus of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens a letter or word inserted between 
the lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to indicate transposi- 
tion, such as numerical letters, or (as in the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting 
strokes and dots (/*) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinations of letters from the rest 
of the text, a line was drawn above them; thus the grammatical forms 
in the papyrus attributed to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the 
reference letters in the Oxford Euclid of A.D. 888 are so marked. Proper 
names also are sometimes thus distinguished (see Facs, 57, 74). 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or passage with a pen- 
stroke, the ancient scribes indicated erasure by including the word or 
passage between inverted commas or brackets or dots, one at the beginning 
and one at the end ; sometimes by accents above, as e.g. τωΐ (to erase the 
v), t4 and ἤαντά (to cover the whole word), as seen in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus ; sometimes by a line above, as kai; sometimes by a dot above, 
rarely below, each letter. 
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Accents and other Signs.—Latin 


Accents were seldom used by Latin seribes. In early MSS. written 
in Ireland and England, in particular, an acute accent marks a mono- 
syllabic word, as the exclamation 6, or a preposition, as ὦ; and it is 
sometimes employed to emphasize a syllable. Apparently from the 
ninth to the eleventh century the practice obtained among correctors, 
perhaps from mere affectation of learning, of expressing the aspirate 
by the Greek half-eta symbol (+) instead of writing the letter h in the 
ordinary way, as dnnibal Very rarely the deletion of h is indicated 
by the smooth breathing (:). 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks in the margin 
or by indentation; and arbitrary signs are used to fix the place of 
insertion of omissions. Common reference marks are id, hs = hic deest, 
hoc supra or hic scribas, ete. Transposition of words might be indicated 
in various ways, as by letters or numbers, and very commonly by oblique 
strokes above the line, as *nea mater = mater mea. 

Finally, for correction, the simple method of striking out with the 
pen and interlining or adding in the margin was followed, as well as that 
of marking words or letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, other marks and signs are found in both Greek 
and Latin MSS., such as the private marks of correctors or readers. 
There are also critical symbols, such as the diplé and the asterisk 
employed by Aristarchus in the text of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distinguish certain passages in versions of 
the Latin Psalter. But the consideration of these is beyond the scope 
of the present work. 


PALIMPSESTS 


A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing has been 
removed by seraping or rubbing or washing in order to make the leaves 
ready to receive fresh writing. Sometimes this process was repeated, 
and the leaves finally received a third text, the MS. being in such a case 
doubly palimpsest. This method of obtaining writing material was prac- 
tised in early times. The term ‘palimpsest’ is used by Catullus xxii. 5, 
apparently with reference to papyrus ; also by Cicero ;? and by Plutarch, 
who narrates * that Plato compared Dionysius to a βιβλίον παλίμψηστον, 
his tyrannical nature, δυσέκπλυτος, showing through like the imperfectly 

1 Many instances occur in the Harley MS. 2736, Cicero De Oratore, of the ninth 
century ; others in Harley MS. 2904, f. 210 b, Winchester Psalter, tenth century ; 
in the Sherborne Pontifical, Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. Lat. 943, circ. a.p. 995; in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 30861, early eleventh century (New Pal. Soc. 111,112, 211) ; and in Royal MSS. 


8 C. iii, 15 B. xix. See also Bodley MS. Lat. Liturg. 6. 2, and Cambr. Trin. Coll. MS. B, 10. 4. 
2 Ad Fam. vii. 18. 3 Cwm princip. philosoph., ad fin. 
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erased writing of a palimpsest MS., that is, a papyrus roll from which 
the first writing had been washed. The word, however, literally indi- 
cating, as it does, the action of scraping or rubbing (πάλιν ψάω), could 
originally have only been strictly applied to material strong enough to 
bear such treatment, as vellum or waxed tablets. Papyrus could be 
washed (and then, probably, only when the ink was fresh and had not 
had time to harden), not scraped or rubbed; and the application of the 
term indifferently to a twice-written papyrus or waxed tablet or vellum 
codex proves that the term had become so current as to have passed 
beyond its strict meaning. Specimens of rewritten papyri, even in 
fragments, are rarely met with. 

If the first writing were thoroughly removed from the surface of 
vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be recovered. But, as a matter 
of fact, it seems to have been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even 
if, to all appearance, the vellum was restored to its original condition of 
an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the text might remain which 
chemical reagents, or even the action of the atmosphere, might again 
intensify and make legible. Thus many capital and uncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern chemical reagents 
used in the restoration of such texts the most harmless is probably 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS. of the early centuries of our era 
must have followed the decline of the Roman Empire. Political and social 
changes would interfere with the market, and writing material would 
become scarce and might be supplied from MSS. which had become useless 
and were considered idle encumbrances of the shelves. In the case of 
Greek codices, so great was their consumption that a synodal decree of 
the year 691 forbade the destruction of MSS. of the Scriptures or of the 
Fathers, imperfect or injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked 
that no entire work has in any instance been found in the original text 
of a palimpsest, but that portions of different MSS. were taken to make 
up a volume for a second text. This fact, however, does not necessarily 
prove that only imperfect volumes were put under requisition ; it is 
quite as probable that scribes supplied their wants indiscriminately from 
any old MSS. that happened to be at hand. 

The most valuable Latin palimpsest texts are found generally in 
volumes rewritten in the seventh to the ninth centuries. In many 
instances the works of classical writers have been obliterated to make 
room for patristic literature or grammatical works. On the other hand, 
there are instances of classical texts having been written over Biblical 
MSS. ; but these are of late date. 

The texts recovered from palimpsest volumes are numerous; a few of 
the most important may be enumerated :—In the great Syriac collection 


1184 F 
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of MSS. which were obtained from the monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many important texts have 
been recovered. A volume containing a work of Severus of Antioch, of 
the beginning of the ninth century, is written on palimpsest leaves taken 
from MSS. of the J/iad of Homer and the Gospel of St. Luke of the sixth 
century (Cat. Anc. MSS. i, pls. 9, 10) and of the Elements of Euclid of 
the seventh or cighth century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest : a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom, of the ninth or tenth 
century, covering a Latin grammatical work of the sixth century, which 
again has displaced the annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 
fifth century (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii, pls. 1, 2). At Paris is the Codex 
Ephraemi, containing portions of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, 
of the fifth century, which are rewritten with works of Ephraem Syrus 
in a hand of the twelfth century ; and some fragments of the Phaethon of 
Euripides are found in the Codex Claromontanus. In the Vatican are 
portions of the De Republica of Cicero, of the fourth century, under the 
work of St. Augustine on the Psalms of the seventh century ; and an 
Arian fragment of the fifth century. At Verona is the famous palimpsest 
which contains the MS. of Gaius of the fifth century, as well as the Fasti 
Consulares of A.D. 486. At Milan are the fragments of Plautus, in rustic 
capitals of the fourth or fifth century, covered by a Biblical text of the 
ninth century. Facsimiles of many of these MSS. are given by Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach in their Hxempla Codicum Latinorum.' 


1 See also Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 299-317. 


CHAPTER VI 


STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY 


Ir was the custom of the Greeks and Romans to compute the length 
of their literary works by measured lines. In poetry the unit was of 
course the verse ; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, for 
no two scribes would naturally write lines of the same length. On the 
authority of Galen (De Placit. Hipp. et Plat. viii. 1) we learn that the 
unit of measurement among the Greeks was the average Homeric line 
consisting of about sixteen syllables. Such a standard line was called 
by the earlier writers ἔπος, afterwards στίχος (lit. a row). 

Records of measurements are found in two forms: in references to 
the extent of the works of particular authors made by later writers; and 
in the entries of the figures themselves in MSS. These latter entries 
may actually give the extent of the MSS. in which they are found ; but 
more frequently they transmit the measurements of the archetypes. 
They are, however, of comparatively rare occurrence. 

The quotations found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and 
were no doubt mainly derived from the catalogues of libraries, where 
details of this nature were collected. Such a catalogue was contained in 
the famous πίνακες of the Alexandrian libraries published by Callimachus 
about the middle of the third century 8.6. 

The earliest instances of the entry of the actual number of lines occur 
in papyri. A fragment of Euripides,! of a period earlier than the year 
161 B.c., has at the end the words CTIXOI MA. In the Herculanean 
papyri are found such entries as ®IAOAHMOY ΠΕΡῚ PHTOPIKHC 


XXXXHH (= 4,200 lines), or €MIKOYPOY ΠΕΡΙ ®YCEQC I€. APIO. 
XXXHH (= 3,200 lines), which, however, are probably traditional num- 
bers copied from earlier examples. In addition to the number of lines 
we sometimes find a record of the number of columns or σελίδες. Among 
the mediaeval MSS. which have stichometrical memoranda, a copy of the 
Halieutica of Oppian, of the fifteenth century, at Madrid, contains 
a statement of the number of leaves (φύλλα) as well as lines in the 
several books, not of this particular MS., but of its archetype. In like 
manner the Laurentian Sophocles of the eleventh century has similar 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The Laurentian MS. of 
Herodotus, of the tenth century, and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of 
the same period, afford data of the same kind. In certain of the more 
τ Un papyrus inédit dela Bibl. de M. A, Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1879. 
F2 
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recent MSS., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient system of Greek 
numeration is employed—a proof of the antiquity of this method of 
calculating the length of written works; but, on the other hand, the 
later system of alphabetical numeration is followed in some of the 
Herculanean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can actually be traced back to nearly 
a century before the time of Callimachus, who has been sometimes 
credited with its invention. Theopompus, as quoted by Photius,' boasts 
that he had written 20,000 ἔπη in rhetorical speeches, and 150,000 in 
historical books. When we thus find a writer of the fourth century B.c. 
measuring his works in terms which are clearly intelligible and need no 
explanation for those to whom he addresses himself, we can understand 
that even at that early period the system must have been long established 
by common usage. 

The most practical use of such stichometry was no doubt a commercial 
one. By counting the number of lines, the payment of the scribes could 
be exactly calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. When 
once a standard copy had been written and the number of στίχοι regis- 
tered, subsequent copies could be made in any form at the pleasure of the 
scribe, who need only enter the ascertained number of standard lines at 
the end of his work. Thus, in practice, papyri and early vellum MSS. 
are commonly written in narrow columns, the lines of which by no means 
correspond in length with the regulation στίχοι, but which were more 
easily read without tiring the eye. Callimachus, in compiling his cata- 
logue, registered the total στίχοι of the several works. Although he 
has been generally praised for his care, it has been suggested that this 
methodical action of his is itself answerable for the neglect of scribes to 
record the number of στίχοι in the MSS. copied out by them, on the plea 
that it was unnecessary to repeat what could be found in the πίνακες : 
and hence the paucity of such entries. Another more probable explana- 
tion has been offered, namely, that the booksellers and professional 
scribes combined to suppress them, in order to take advantage of their 
customers, The edict of Diocletian, De pretiis rerum venaliwm, of 
A.D. 801, settled the tariff for scribes, at the rate of 25 denarii for 
one hundred στίχοι in writing of the first quality, and of 20 denarii 
for the second quality; but what the difference was between the two 
qualities does not appear. A survival of the ancient method of calcu- 
lating such remuneration has been found in the practice at Bologna and 
other Italian universities, in the middle ages, of paying by the pecva of 
sixteen columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters to the 
line. An analogous practice in our own day is found in the copyist’s 
charge by the folio of either seventy-two or one hundred words. 

1 Bibliotheca, cod. 176, § 120. See also Isocrates, Panathen. 136. 
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The application of stichometry to Latin literature was also in force, 
although actual records in the MSS. are not numerous. The unit of 
measurement was the average Virgilian line of sixteen syllables. This 
appears from an interesting memorandum, which was written about 
A.D. 359 and is found in a MS. in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, 
giving a computation of the versus in the books of the Bible and in the 
works of Cyprian. The text of the memorandum is imperfect, but the 
meaning of the writer is clear, namely, that it had become the practice 
both in Rome and elsewhere, with a view to unfair profits (in the book- 
trade), to manipulate the records of the length of the contents of literary 
works; and that therefore he had made calculations of the number of 
versus in the several books under his hand, the average Virgilian hexa- 
meter of sixteen syllables being the unit of measurement, and had noted 
the total in each instance.! 

In addition to the list in the Cheltenham MS., the oldest extant tables 
of biblical stichometry are: a list, applying to the Pauline Epistles, in 
the Codex Sinaiticus; one in the Codex Claromontanus, in Paris; one 
in a Freising MS. of the eighth century, in Munich; and the list of 
Nicephorus of the ninth century. 

Besides the system of stichometry just explained, to which, on account 
of its dealing with the full measurement of literary works, the title of 
‘total stichometry’ has been applied, there was also another system in 
practice which has been named ‘partial stichometry’. This was the 
numbering of lines or verses at convenient intervals, which, in the first 
place, served the same purpose of literary reference as our modern system 
of numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a play or poem. 
Instances of such partial stichometry indeed are not very numerous 
among existing MSS.; but they are sufficient to show that the system 
was recognized. Thus, in the Bankes Homer, the verses are numbered 
in the margin by hundreds, and the same practice is followed in other 
papyri of Homer (Classical Texts from Papyri in the Brit. Mus.) ; so 
likewise in the Ambrosian Pentateuch of the fifth century, at Milan, the 
Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hundredth στίχος. Euthalius, 
a deacon of Alexandria of the fifth century, also announces that he marked 
the στίχοι of the Pauline Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex Urbinas 
of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of A.D. 888, at Oxford, indications 
of partial stichometry have been traced. 

We have hitherto considered στίχοι as lines of measurement or space- 
lines. But the same term was also applied to the lines or short periods 


1 Mommsen, Zur lateinischen Stichometrie, in Hermes, xxi. 142. The passage, as amended 
by Mommsen, is as follows: ‘Quoniam indiculum versuum in urbe Roma non ad liquidum, 
sed et alibi avariciae causa non habent integrum, per singulos libros computatis syliabis 
numero xvi, versum Vergilianum omnibus libris adscribsi.’ 
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into which certain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading: in 
other words, sense-lines. This system has been more correctly entitled 
Colometry. The works which would naturally more than others call for 
arrangement of this nature would be such as were read in public: speeches 
of orators, or the books of the Bible. The Psalms, Proverbs, and other 
poetical books were anciently thus written, and hence received the 
title of βίβλοι στιχήρεις, OY στιχηραί ; and it was on the same plan that 
St. Jerome wrote first the books of the Prophets and subsequently all the 
Bible of his version per cola et commata.) 

Suidas explains a colon as a στίχος forming a complete clause; Joannes 
Siculus lays it down that a clause of less than eight syllables is a comma, 
and that one of from eight to seventeen syllables is a colon. In the 
passage cited, St. Jerome tells us that he has, for convenience in reading, 
followed the system of the MSS. of Demosthenes and Cicero, and arranged 
his translation in this ‘new style of writing’. But, as we have seen, he 
had found the same system already followed in the Psalms and poetical 
books of the Old Testament—just where one would look for the first 
experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. The στίχος or versus had 
therefore, under this new employment, become a sense-line, although the 
ancient stichometrical measurements of the text into space-lines were still 
recorded at the ends of the Biblical books. Euthalius is credited with 
having written at least the Acts and Epistles in this stichometrical 
sense-arrangement ; although it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accurately measuring the space- 
lines and numbering them as noticed above. As might be expected, one 
arrangement of the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors and scribes ; 
and hence we find variations in the length of lines and sentences in 
the different extant Biblical MSS. Among Biblical codices which have 
colometrical arrangement of the text are the Codex Bezae, the Codex 
Claromontanus, the Laudian Acts, the Codex Amiatinus, and other 
MSS. of the Vulgate.? 

We have evidence of an early and regular division of the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero into short periods: the cola and commata to 
which St. Jerome refers. Manuscripts of the works of the Latin orator 


1 Preface to Isaiah: ‘Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit esse descriptos metro eos 
aestimet apud Hebraeos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de Psalmis vel operibus Salomonis ; 
sed quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola scribuntur et commata, qui utique 
prosa et non yersibus conscripserunt, nos quoque, utilitati legentium providentes, inter- 
pretationem noyam novo secribendi genere distinximus.’ 

2 On the subject of Stichometry and Colometry see Graux in Revue de Philologie, ii. 
97-143 ; Diels in Hermes, xvii; J. Rendel Harris, Stichometry, in American Journ. Philol. iv, 
and contribution to Wibley’s Companion to Gk. Studies, 607; W. Sanday in Studia Biblica, 
111. 217 sqq. 
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are still in existence, the text of which is written in this form, one of 
them being a MS. of the Zusculans and the De Senectute, attributed to 
the ninth century, at Paris; and it is evident from certain passages in 
the writings of early rhetoricians that they were familiar with this 
system in the orations of Demosthenes. 


TACHYGRAPHY 
Greek 


Although the subject of shorthand writing does not concern the 
study of palaeography very nearly, it calls for a brief notice, inasmuch 
as there is some connexion between its symbols and certain of those 
employed in the abbreviations and contractions of ordinary MSS., and 
as tachygraphic signs themselves are occasionally used by scribes and 
annotators; and, furthermore, there are in existence a certain number of 
MSS., both Greek and Latin, written in shorthand systems. 

First, as to shorthand systems among the Greeks, we are at once 
involved in difficulties. For the question whether they possessed 
a system of true tachygraphy, that is of a shorthand capable of keeping 
pace with human speech, still remains to be solved. There were, as we 
know from existing records, both as early as the fourth century B.c. and 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, as well as in the middle ages, 
systems whereby words could be expressed in shortened form by signs 
or groups of signs occupying less space than the ordinary long-hand. 
But these systems seem to have been rather in the nature of shortened 
writing, than of the tachygraphic script which we know as shorthand. 
It is true that a passage in Diogenes Laertius was formerly interpreted 
to imply that Xenophon wrote shorthand notes (ὑποσημειωσάμενος) of the 
lectures of Socrates ; but a similar expression elsewhere, which will not 
bear this meaning, has caused the idea to be abandoned. ‘The first 
undoubted mention of a Greek writer of what may be shorthand occurs 
in a passage in Galen (περὶ τῶν ἰδίων βιβλίων γραφή), wherein he refers to 
a copy made by one who could write swiftly in signs, διὰ σημείων εἰς 
τάχος γράφειν ; but whether in this instance a shortened form of writing, 
brachygraphy, or a true tachygraphy is implied, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

The surviving records of the Greek systems have been divided into 
three groups. At the head of the first group, which embraces all that 
has been found dating down to the third century A.D., stands the 
fragment of an inscription, discovered at Athens in 1884, which is 
ascribed to the fourth century B.c. The inscription describes a system 
whereby certain vowels and consonants can be expressed by strokes 
placed in various positions. But in this instance, also, it has been 
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maintained that a system of brachygraphy and not one of tachygraphy 
is referred to. A few papyri of the second and third centuries also 
belong to the group ; but the most important member is a waxed book 
of several leaves, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33270), of the third 
century, inscribed with characters which are inferred to be in Greek 
shorthand, the only words written in ordinary letters being in that 
language. This important MS. appears to be the exercise book of 
a shorthand scholar who has covered its pages with symbols, which in 
places are repeated again and again, as if for practice. Here we may at 
length have a system of true tachygraphy; but as yet the symbols 
remain undeciphered.? 

The second group is confined to a few fragmentary papyri and 
tablets, from the fourth to the eighth century, chiefly among the Rainer 
collection in Vienna, to which Professor Wessely has given much 
attention.® 

The third group stands quite apart from the others, and is repre- 
sentative of the system of the tenth century. First is the Paris MS. of 
Hermogenes, containing some marginal notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachygraphical characters, of which Montfaucon* gives an account with 
a table of forms. Next, there is a series of MSS. which owe their 
origin to the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18231 of 
the British Museum, written in the year 972, and others of the same 
period (Pal. Soc. 11. 28, 85, 86), which are full of partially tachygraphic 
texts and scholia and also contain passages in shorthand symbols. And 
lastly there is the Vatican MS. 1809, a volume of which forty-seven 
pages are covered with tachygraphic writing of the eleventh century, 
which have been made the subject of special study by Dr. Gitlbauer for 
the Vienna Academy.° 

Here, again, it appears that the mediaeval system of the third group 
is not one of true tachygraphy, but a syllabic system, having little 
advantage over ordinary writing in respect of speed, but capable of 
ensuring the packing of a larger amount of text into a given space. It is 
therefore not regarded as a developement of any ancient system, but 
rather as a petrified fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and 
better system. 


1 Gomperz, Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes griech. Schrifisystem aus der Mitte des vierten vor- 
christlichen Jahrhunderts (Vienna Academy), 1884, and Neue Bemerkungen, 1895. See also 
P. Mitzschke, Dine griech. Kurzschrift aus dem vierten Jahrhundert, in the Archiv fiir Stenographie, 
no. 434, 

2 See F. W. G. Foat, On old Greek Tachygraphy (Journ, Hellen, Studies, xxi), giving a full 
bibliography, 1901. 

8 Bin System altgriech. Tachygraphie (Vienna Acad.), 1896. " 

4 Palaeogr. Graec. 351. 

5 Die drei Systeme der griech. Tachygraphie (Vienna Acad.), 1896. 
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Other varieties or phases of Greek shorthand, of a later time, have 
been traced. Some shorthand passages which occur in a fourteenth- 
century MS., and a passage from a fifteenth-century MS. in the Vatican, 
have recently been published. ! 


Latin 


According to Suetonius,’ the first introduction of shorthand signs, 
notae, in Rome was due to Ennius; but more generally the name of 
Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, is associated with the invention, the symbols being 
commonly named notae Tironianae. Seneca is said to have collected 
the various notae known at his time, to the number of five thousand. 
Shorthand appears to have been taught in schools under the Empire ; 
and the Emperor Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been some connexion between Greek and Latin 
tachygraphy, certain symbols being the same in both. 

The Tironian notes belonged to a system which was actually tachy- 
graphic; each word was represented by an independent character, 
alphabetic in origin, but with an ideographic value. In the mediaeval 
forms in which they have descended io us, they have probably been 
amplified from simpler and more comprehensive shapes of ancient date, 
having received diacritical additions after the practice of the system had 
died out, and when the study of the notes had become a mere antiquarian 
pursuit. 

There are no documents of very ancient date in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived in the Merovingian and 
Carolingian chanceries of the Frankish Empire, where a limited use of 
them was made in the royal diplomas, indicating briefly, e.g. the 
composition of the deed, the name of the person moving for it, that of 
the revising official, etc., perhaps as safeguards against forgery. Under 
the Carolingian line they were more largely employed, and official MSS. 
were written in these characters as, e.g., the formulary of Louis the 
Pious. They are found worked into the subscriptions and other formal 
parts of royal deeds down to the end of the ninth century; and so 
customary had their employment become in those positions, that the 
scribes continued to imitate them after they had forgotten their meaning. 

In literature the Tironian notes were adopted in the ninth and tenth 
centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. For example, the 
scholia and glosses in a MS. of Virgil, at Berne, of the latter half of 
the ninth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 12) are partially written in these signs. 


1T. W. Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi. 286 ; 
Desrousseaux, Sur quelques Manuscrits d’Italie, in the Mélanges of the Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome, 1886, p. 544, 

2 *Vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit.’ 
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Of the same period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in these 
characters, which it has been suggested were composed for practice ; and 
the survival of Tironian lexicons, or collections of the signs, copied at 
this time, seems to point to an effort to keep them in the recollection of 
men. A syllabic system, composed of Tironian notes and other inde- 
pendent signs, has been found in use in documents of North Italy of the 
tenth century; and has been recognized as the system employed by 
Gerbert d Aurillac, Abbot of Bobbio in 982 and afterwards Pope 
Silvester II. Traces of similar systems in France and Spain have also 
been discovered. But artificial revivals of systems which have lost their 
real vitality can only prove spasmodic and abortive. Even the pretentious 
vanity of the scribes could not protract the use of the notes, and they 
disappeared entirely in the eleventh century.? 


CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The various methods which at different periods have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealing the meaning of what is written, either by 
an elaborate system of secret signs or ‘ciphers’, or by a simpler and 
less artificial system, such as the substitution of other letters for the 
true letters required by the sense, only incidentally come within the 
scope of a work on Palaeography. The cipher-system, like shorthand, 
has a special department of its own. It is only the modified practice of 
substituting letters and other common signs which need for a moment 
detain us, as it is followed occasionally in mediaeval MSS. This simple 
system, as might be naturally inferred, appears to be of some antiquity. 
Julius Caesar and Augustus, according to Suetonius, both had their own 
private methods of disguise, by changing letters. In the middle ages 
consonants for vowels, or vowels for consonants, or other exchanges 
occur; sometimes we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances are not very 
numerous and generally appear in colophons for the purpose of dis- 
guising a name or year of date, at the caprice of the writer. 


1 E. Chatelain, Introduction ἃ la lecture des Notes Tironiennes (with 18 plates), 1900, gives 
a full bibliography of the subject. 


CHAPTER VII 


,ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Greek 


ABBREVIATIONS and contractions play an important part in Palaeo- 
graphy. Abbreviation is the shortening of a word by the omission or 
suspension, as it is called, of the end (or of letters from the body, as well 
as the end) ; contraction is the shortening of a word by omitting letters 
from the body and leaving the beginning and end. The system of con- 
traction is superior to that of suspension, in that it affords a key to the 
inflections. 

Two reasons in particular dispose men to curtail written words: 
the desire to avoid the labour of writing over and over again words 
of frequent recurrence, which can as easily be understood in an abbre- 
viated as in an extended form ; and the necessity of saving space. 

From the earliest times there must have been a constant striving 
among individuals to relieve the toil of writing by shortening words. 
The author would soon construct a system of abbreviation of his own ; 
and, especially if he were writing on a subject into which technical 
words would largely enter, his system would be adopted by other writers 
in the same field. In law deeds, in public and private accounts, in the 
various memoranda of the transactions of daily life, common and oft- 
repeated words must have been always subject to curtailment—at first 
at the caprice of individuals, but gradually on recognized systems 
intelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in which a single letter (or 
at most, two or three letters) represents a word. Thus, there is the 
ancient Greek system of indicating numerals by the first letter, as I= 
πέντε, A= δέκα, H (aspirate) Ξε ἑκατόν, and so on. On ancient coins, where 
available space was limited, we find the names of Greek cities indicated 
by the first two or three letters. Certain ordinary words also occur in 
inscriptions in shortened forms. The Roman usage of employing single 
letters to represent titles of rank is familiar to us from inscriptions, and 
has been handed down in the works of classical authors; the 8.P.Q.R. of 
the great Republic will occur to the recollection of every one, Such 
abbreviations by constant usage became a part of the written language. 

The fullest developement to which a system of abbreviation and 
contraction can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand ; but this is 
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far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. Something between 
simple single-letter signs and complex tachygraphical symbols is required ; 
and hence we find in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advantages of both 
kinds of abbreviation. The letter system was extended, and certain 
tachygraphical symbols were taken over as representatives of entire 
words in common use or as convenient signs for prefixes and termina- 
tions. 

In tracing, then, the history of Greek and Latin abbreviations and 
contractions, as far as it can be ascertained from existing documents, we 
must be prepared to find in the systems of each certain elements which 
are of great antiquity. When we see in the case of mediaeval minuscule 
Greek MSS. considerable differences in the system there in use from 
that which appears in uncial MSS., we might be led to infer that it was 
anew invention; but a closer examination shows that in its elements 
it is the same as that which was practised hundreds of years before, 
even in the third century p.c. We may even carry our view still 
farther back. For, if in some of the earliest documents which have 
survived abbreviated forms are in existence, not made at random but 
following certain laws in their formation, we have sufficient ground for 
assuming that the practice of abbreviation was, even at that remote 
time, one of some antiquity, and that a long period must have passed 
for the developement of a system intelligible to all readers. A still 
further, and even stronger, proof of the very ancient origin of this 
practice is afforded by the many symbols for particular words which are 
found in early papyri. 

There does not exist, however, sufficient material for the construction 
of a fully continuous history of Greek abbreviation and contraction 
between the two periods noted above, viz. the third century 8.0. and the 
ninth century of our era, when the minuscule of the vellum MSS. came 
into use as the literary hand. It will be therefore convenient, first of all, 
to state at once that the ancient Greek system was that of suspension, 
not that of contraction. But, as in the later of our two periods we find 
contraction also in practice, it is necessary to ascertain whence the system 
of contraction was obtained ; and for this purpose we turn especially to 
the uncial MSS. of the vellum period.! 

The contraction system was a Christian system, an innovation brought 
in through the Hellenistic Jews who translated from the Hebrew, particu- 
larly the authors of the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. 
In Hebrew MSS. it was the practice to treat the name of Jehovah with 


1 The late Professor 1. Traube has made so thorough an examination of the early 
history of contraction in his work Nomina Sacra, Munich, 1907, that I offer no apology for 
following him in my sketch of the subject. 
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special reverence. It was, for example, often written in golden letters : 
a usage which we find followed in the Greek uncial MSS. on purple 
vellum, The Tetragram or Tetragrammaton, a term denoting the 
mystic name of God, was written in the Hebrew Bibles as 717, that is 
YHVH, Yahveh with the vowels omitted, It was, and still is, considered 
irreverent to pronounce the Name; hence, in vocalized texts, this 
Tetragram was usually furnished with the vowels ki, O, A, borrowed, with 
the necessary phonetic modification, from 1278, Adonai, Lord ; and accord- 
ingly it was, and is, usually pronounced Adonai. The Hellenist Jews, 
when translating into Greek, appear, from reverence, to have sometimes 
copied down the actual Hebrew letters of the Tetragram; or else they 
imitated the vowel-less Name by writing the two consonants, and 
omitting the vowels, of the Greek O€0OC, thus OC: a contracted form. 
And again, on the same lines they wrote KC for KYPIOC. Thus OC was 
an equivalent of the Hebrew Yahveh; and KC of Adonai. Each 
receiving a horizontal stroke above it, they appear in the Greek MSS. 
in the forms OC, KC. This employment of the horizontal stroke is to be 
traced to the ancient practice by Greek scribes of distinguishing in this 
way, from the rest of the text, words or other combinations of letters 
which were to be regarded as foreign or emphatic matter.' hus the 
Hebrew Tetragram, when copied by the Greek scribes, was provided 
with the stroke, m7, and, when imitated in Greek letters, appeared as 
Tit1!. And so other Hebrew names transliterated in Greek were marked 
in the same way, as ATA, ICPAA. From being applied to the contracted 
forms of θεός and κύριος, the stroke became by usage the recognized 


mark of contraction, covering the whole contracted word, as ANOC, 


ἄνθρωπος." 

The sacred names, the Nomina Sacra, edmprising words of a sacred 
character, thus treated by the Greek scribes were strictly limited to 
fifteen in number; and it is to be borne in mind that the primary 
motive of presenting these words in a contracted form was a sense of 
reverence, as already explained, and not a desire of savmg time or 
space—the usual reason for abbreviation and contraction. They 
are :— 

θεός, κύριος, ᾿Ιησοῦς, Χριστός, vids, 

πνεῦμα, Δαυείδ, σταυρός, μήτηρ, 

πατήρ, Ἰσραήλ, σωτήρ, 

ἄνθρωπος, ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ, οὐρανός, 
and their cases. 


1 Parallel uses of the horizontal stroke also oceur in Latin MSS. 

2 By natural confusion it was sometimes applied even to uncontracted forms, as 
O€OC, OEON (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 801). Mystic words, including the sacred 
names, in Egyptian Greek magical papyri are also thus marked. 
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The contracted forms show several variants; but the most normal are :— 


es ees - 


, AAA, CTC, MHP: the first, second, and last letter. 
ΙΗ 


SS ee eee 


TIHP, IHA, CHP: the first, and last two letters. 
ANOC, IAHM, OYNOC: the first and last syllables. 

These Vomina Sacra, then, are found in the earliest vellum codices ; 
and, as might be expected, also in theological papyri from the third 
century. But the principle of contraction thus introduced extended 
but little outside Christian literat ure in Greek palaeography. It led to 
but little contraction on the same lines in MSS. of general literature, 
except in the case of certain derivatives. There the suspension system 
prevailed. 

We see, then, that in Greek palaeography the contraction system may 
be regarded as an interpolation only, which did not affect the historical 
continuity of the system of suspension. We may now, therefore, turn 
to the papyri recovered from the tombs and sands of Egypt, and note 
the system of suspension, or omission of the end of a word, therein 
followed. In well-written literary papyri abbreviations are rare: in 
cursively written papyri of all classes they are not uncommon. LEither 
the word was indicated by its initial letter alone with an abbreviating 
dash, as ὑ Ξξ υἱοί; or the letter which immediately preceded the omitted 
portion was either marked with a stroke, as reA=rTéAos, or was written 
above the line, as a key to the reading, thus: te‘; or two letters were 
so written, as r*=réxva, ou*=dpolos. It is true that early examples 
of such abbreviation are comparatively rare, but there are quite enough 
to prove that the system was recognized.” Certain of these over-written 
letters, even at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate into 
dashes,’ and this natural degeneration becomes more intensified in 
course of time. Thus, in the second and third centuries after Christ, 
this dash system is found to be developed to a considerable degree. 
The long oblique stroke, too, the common mark of suspension in the 
middle ages, is to be seen to some extent in the papyri. 

The scribes of the papyrus of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of 
Athens, of about a.p. 90 (a papyrus written in more or less cursive 
hands), employed a regular system of abbreviation by suspension for 


1 In the uncial codices and in Christian theological papyri abbreviation by suspen- 
sion is rare, being chiefly confined to omission of final N, as TQ” for TON. 

* See Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy (Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs), 
1891 ; particularly no, xxiii. 

° Wilcken, Observationes ad hist. Aegypti prov. Rom. 40, selects from the Paris 
Papyrus no. 5 (Notices et Eaxtraits des MSS., pl. xvi), of the year 114 B.c., the following, 
among other; contractions, τρ΄ Ξ- τράϊ πεζαν), mrodke~ > =mTo0Aep[ aiov], ασκληΐ = ἀσκληπ[ιάδης]. 
In these we have early cursive form of a, μ, and 7. 
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certain ordinary words (together with a few symbols).'’ The same 
method may be traced also in the Herculanean rolls of the first century 
B.c. In the papyri of succeeding centuries the same system is followed. 

To descend to the vellum period, the palimpsest fragments of the Iliad, 
in uncial writing of the sixth century, in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 17210; Cat. Anc. MSS. i. 6), have several words curtailed, an s-shaped 
mark indicating the omitted endings. More numerous are the examples 
in the fragment, preserved at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the 
seventh century, also written in uncials. In this MS., dealing with a 
subject in which technical expressions constantly occur, an opportunity 
for the full employment of suspension presented itself, and, accordingly, 
not only the ordinary abbreviated endings, but symbols also are found 
(see below, Facs. 48). From the analogy of later MSS. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, intended as they were rather 
for the student than for public reading, were subject to unrestrained 
suspension from a very early period. 

Thus the continuity of the old system of abbreviation by suspension 
remained unbroken from the earliest times; and, although in the early 
vellum period that system was screened, as it were, by the contraction 
system of the uncial biblical and liturgical MSS., which, from the fact of 
their survival in fair numbers, have thrust themselves into more general 
notice, yet it was still practised in the contemporary cursively written 
MSS. and documents of daily life; and accordingly, when the flood of 
the literary minuscule book-hand of the ninth century suddenly rose and 
swept over the uncial, it brought with it the older system of suspension 
still existent in the cursive writing from which the new literary script 
had been formed ; and at the same time it absorbed the limited contraction 
system of the early Christian theological MSS. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, then, as the ordinary literary book- 
hand, the theological system of contraction did not perish. The same 
scribes who had copied out the majuscule texts were now employed upon the 
new minuscule, and naturally introduced into the latter the contractions 
which they had been accustomed to write in the former. In minuscule 
writing, therefore, from the ninth century onwards, the two systems, of 
suspension and of contraction, are available. At first, however, compendia 
were, in general, sparingly used in the calligraphic MSS. of the period, 
although, when necessary, the apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, 
as in the case of marginal and interlinear scholia, where in this matter 
greater freedom was exercised than in the text of a MS. The horizontal 

1 They are: 3=termination a, ἃ τε ἀνά, y'= γάρ, 5 -- δε, δ᾽ -- διά, \ = εἶναι, / = ἐστί, τς, -- εἰσί, 
θ΄ --θαι, κ' Ξ- καί, κ᾽ -- κατά, μ' -- μέν, = μετά, ο΄ -- οὗν, π᾿ -- παρά, π’ -- περί or περ, s’ -- σύν, τ᾿ -- τήν. 
τ᾽ --τῆς, τ' -- τῶν, v= ὑπέρ, υἱ -- ὑπό ; and also K -- χρόνος, and 4=aités and cases. Many of 


these abbreviations are also used for syllables in composition. In addition, terminations 
are occasionally abbreviated with the over-written letter as μαὶ = μάχην. 
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stroke which marked contracted words in the biblical uncial texts served 
the same purpose in minuscules. It also distinguished letters which were 
used as numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal abbreviations 
by suspension were marked by the long oblique stroke (already noticed as 
in use in the papyrus period), as in a5/= ἀδελφός, ToA/= πόλεμος, although 
this stroke was also often dispensed with, and a mere flourish added to 
the over-written letter. This over-written letter was also subject to 
modifications. It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural (a prac- 
tice also followed in the papyri), as παιόδίς- παίδων, oti=orixo. It was 
also in some instances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as λγε: λέγειν, k7/=xara. And the arrangement of letters was 
sometimes inverted, as A=Adyos, @=6ou0s.} 

But with the new minuscule book-hand also appears a further 
developement in the use of certain signs, mostly tachygraphical, which 
are employed either as component parts of words, or as entire, inde- 
pendent words. They had been employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generally are found as terminations, but in MSS. of 
the early minuscule period they are also used in the middle or at the 
beginning of words. For the most part, they are placed above the level 
of the words to which they belong ; in a few instances they are pendent, 
or in the line of writing. At the later period, when the writing became 
more cursive, these signs were linked with the letters below them in 
a flourish. They also, even at an early date, show a disposition to 
combine with the accents, as in G which is the sign ς (ns) combined with 
a circumflex. This developement, when exercised to its full capacity, 
renders the text of a MS. difficult reading, without some considerable 
experience of the meaning of the various compendia with which it may 
be crowded. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the growth of Greek 
abbreviations and contractions, it may be useful to give, first, a list of the 
more general single-letter abbreviations and symbols, other than ordinary 
abbreviations by suspension, as found in papyri;” to be followed by an 
analysis of the mediaeval symbols of the vellum MSS. 


1 From the recently issued catalogue of the Aphrodito Papyri (Gk. Papyri in the British 
Museum, iv), which are of the end of the seventh and early years of the eighth centuries, 
we find that by that time the fuller system of suspension had come into practice in cursive 
papyri. In this collection, in addition to the simple suspension system, e.g. av’ -- ἄνθρωπος. 
w® / Ξεἰνδικτιόνος, letters are also omitted from the body, as well as from the end, of a word, 
the over-written letter being almost invariably a consonant (either the first to follow, or 
an emphatic one), e.g. δαπανϑ = δαπανηθέντα, A7=Aemrds, and pa*/ = φοίνικες ; or two letters 
were over-written, e.g. av®°"=dvéparoda. This developement is practically unknown in 
papyri of an earlier period ; and we may therefore regard its presence in the Aphrodito 
collection as due to the influence of the contemporary vellum codices. 

2 See Appendix LV in Kenyon’s Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, and the Indexes in the Catalogue 
of Gk. Papyri in the British Museum. 
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The chief single-letter abbreviations and symbols in papyri, then, are 

as follows :— 
b) - - ΓΙ x ᾿ 
6, 3Ξξ αι (as part of a word); ἀπε ἀνά; ir α΄ ΞΕἀπό; /; be Y, A=dpovpa ; 
ἘΞ τ τξάρτάβῃ; ἃ, α΄, a’, 4, 2,5; J. §, i {ΞΞ αὐτός and cases; γ΄, y= 


yap; 0 =d€; ὃ, /=dud; +, <, {, (5, 3Ξεδραχμή ; N= elval +/=torls \= 
εἰσίν ; ε)Ξε ἐπί; L, §=€ros and cases; Sf = ἥλιος ; y, n/=Hpepa; i, ι)ΞΞ ἰνδικ- 


peov0s 5 Rk, er Ss halk, ἐν pen p= HED ; ἸΞξξμέρος and μετρητής ; 
ΠΕ By ὯΝ, Ms Be ΞΞ μετὰ: ἡ 0 pw we Sees py) =) ὄμισμα ; O, ΕἸ Ξε ὄνομα ; Fes 
οὐλή: 0 =ovv; σΞξεοὕτως, ὁμοίως ; πὶ, π΄, πγξεπαρά; πίΞτεπερ and περί; 
ἫΝ ue cursive pz) US i Ξ- ποιητής, ποίημα; Ὁ (cursive pi over 
omikron), \=7drs; a’, hh, βεεπρός; ἸΞξεπυροῦ; ( -ε σελήνη ; σ΄ Ξεσύν ; 
Λεετάλαντον ; =H 5 3 T=TIp 3 τὸ: τὴν τὴ =Soye: Τ ἸΞΞΤΟΣΣ 7), τ΄ ΞΞ τοῦ : τ Ὁ ΞΞ 
tov; v, wv, &, Pp, S=trép; υ Ξε ὑπὸ; P= φησίν: Ἦν Gee ee a 
xaipew; %S=ypdvos. Arithmetical symbols are these: 1}, co=4; καὶ 2, 
d,d'=3;) E=3; L,4,¢0,0,\, =$; B,o), ο)Ξε 3; εξ 3; cq, 4 (koppa) 
=90; 7 (sampi)=900; ji=10,000; fi=10,000; MM=100,000; —, —-, 
— = 1 obol; = =2 obols; [᾿ -ΞΞ 38 obols; F= 4 obols; F=5 obols; X), Χυ, 
XK, X*=1 chaleus; X°=2 chalei; XY=3 chalci; O’=4 chalci; O’Xt= 
echalci; “OX°=6 ‘chalci; p’, p=1 per cent.; v’,‘p=2 per cent.; L= 
minus; δ Γ,Ε, —, //, ~-=total (γίνεται); >, ~=remainder (περίεστι). 

The following are the explanations of the symbols of the mediaeval 
system in alphabetical order, beginning with the vowels. It will assist 
the memory if it is borne in mind that, as in Greek tachygraphic 
writing one sign represented several syllables, different in spelling but 
phonetically the same, so the symbols which we are now considering may 
be phonetically grouped. For example, in the two groups 

Δ ἢν. Ap ew ZK ιν. 
Sys. SSvEeLs, ~ Sts. 
we see a sign representing a particular syllable differentiated by being 
doubled or marked to represent its homophones. The same system will 
be observed in other instances. 

a is early represented by the tachygraphical sign, a horizontal 
stroke —. It was written either above or in line with the preceding 
letter, as or τς, but in the latter position, to aid the eye, it received the 
addition of two dots, as 7+, or, coalescing, =. But this sign + thus 
dotted also indicated ra, as the two dots (:) were also the tachygraphical 
sign for τ. In course of time the construction was forgotten, and + was 
taken to mean simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and the two 
dots remained to represent the letter. 

1 The symbol d is formed from ὁ, a cursive corruption of A=4, with a stroke above. 
In the numerals wherein 2 is represented by o, this symbol is derived from the cursive 


u-shaped beta, 
1184 G 
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eis frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as in the word 
uf =peya, and in participial terminations, as Aeyous Ξε λεγόμενος. 

ἢ is also occasionally found in a similarly waved-stroke form, nearly 
always written in the line, as ἐπειδὲ, Tv. 

ι is very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), as π᾿ -ε- περὶ. 

w® appears in the tachygraphical form of a kind of circumflex, as 
apye = ἄνωγε. 

at. The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its earliest forms, 
an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, as x, « xs; later, ordinarily 
a waved stroke, which was afterwards exaggerated into a flourish; 
sometimes \V , as ἡμέρν = ἡμέραι. 

aus. The earlier sign was ὦ, as στήλ᾽εε στήλαις ; later », as ravt>= 
ταύταις. This second form appears to be a doubling of the sign for es, a 
phonetic equivalent. 

av. An angular [| and rounded G are found in early MSS. Then 
a further developement in the curvo took place, and a 6-shaped sign 
comes into use. ὅτέ -- ὅταν, Tab = πάσαν, yervdd! = γεννάδαν. 

ap. The horizontal stroke —, for a, and a ring representing p, were 
combined as the sign-, as μτυρεῖΞε μαρτυρεῖ. Or it was turned upwards, 
ἀμτιάν τε ἀμαρτίαν»; or written in the line, as μ:-οτυςΞεμάρτυς, with dots 
representing a. 

as. The constant sign was J, as στίχ' Ξε στίχας ; χρήσσθαι-- χρήσασθαι. 

av. From a combination of —, for a, and the upsilon, comes the 
sign τῷ, as OudCer= θαυμάζει. A rare sign is A, as τοιγτη -- τοιαύτη. 

ew. At first was used a single sign / (i.e. also the sign for ην, a 
phonetic equivalent), as énpéy = ἐπιμένειν. Then this was doubled for 
the sake of distinction A); afterwards one or both of the hooks are 
thrown off /,, //; and finally the strokes are reduced in length /. 
ein Ξε εἰπεῖν, λείπ = λείπειν. 

εἰς. The sign s, which represents ys, was sometimes also used for εἰς ; 
more generally it was doubled, as 7.6% Ξξ τιθεὶς. Another rare form is ὃς 
which appears to be the ordinary ligature of « and ὁ with a cross-stroke. 

ev. An angle δ, as ji=pév, which afterwards took a more rounded 
form, as γέγοῦΞε γέγονεν, degenerating at a later period into 4, or even 
into a looped flourish like a wide a. The tachygraphic sign y is also 
occasionally found in use. 

ep. The oblique stroke, the tachygraphic sign for ε, combines with 
a loop, for p, and makes the sign 6, as don’=Sonep, εἴπι,Ξ- εἴπερ. More 
rarely a bar is used, as ὑπν Ξε ὅπερ, dont = ὥσπερ. 

es. The early sign was 7, as φάγοιτ᾽ Ξε φάγοντες. But two dots, 
representing tachygraphically the letter τ, being frequently added in the 
common termination τες, 7, a confusion between 7 and y was the result, 
and at last 7 came to be used for es, as Avovr?’=dvovres, and superseded 
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the simple 7. The sign, thus changed, varies occasionally in form, as 
ΕΓ ἐς" 

nv. The angular form / , as τλ ἀρχ τε τὴν ἀρχήν, Was sometimes curved, 
as rovav’ 'ετοιαύτην. Later it degenerated into A, Ay, as ἀρεῖ = ἀρετὴν. 

np. A not common sign is 4, as ἀν τε ἀνὴρ. 

ys. A sign resembling s, as 7=rijs. This sign early combined with 
the circumflex as (ὃ. It is sometimes doubled. 

w. The sign for ἢν was often used also for this termination. It was 
also differentiated by two dots, thus, τάξλ τε τάξιν. It passed through the 
same stages of degeneration as its. prototype. 

us. The sign for ns was also used for us. It was also differentiated by 
two dots, thus, αὖτ᾽ Ξε αὖτις. The signs for vs and ys are sometimes 
confused. 

ows. A horizontal stroke terminating in an angular or round hook, 
+> >; λόγπελύγοις. In later MSS. the sign is subject to flourishing. 
In some instances the position is oblique, as τὸ =7ois. 

ov. The oblique stroke \, as Ady =Adyov. The danger of confusion with 
the grave accent led to its being lengthened; but this eventually re- 
sulted in the lengthening of the accent also, as τὺ ξετὸν. In late MSS. 
the sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

os. The tachygraphical sign for os is sometimes used, as Aoy =Adyos ; 
sometimes the uncial c, as ἔκαστ' = ἔκαστος. 

ov. An early form v appears in a few places, as 7? =rodrov; this is 
afterwards curved, as ?=ro00. The form ¥, which is not uncommon, is a 
monogram of the two letters. 

ουν. The o with a waved stroke beneath, as ποιῷτος Ξε ποιοῦντος, ἤγρ ΞΞ 
ν 
ἡγουν. 

ovs. The sign y, which is formed by combination of v=ov and s; as 
Ady4$=Adyous, ἵππἴ -εἵππους. The double waved stroke * (as in es) is 
also used: as xpdv**=yxpdvov;; also single, as atr*=adrovs. 

wv. A sign resembling a circumflex; in early MSS., of small size, as 
τοῦτ -- τούτων ; afterwards, a sweeping flourish, as d:apop Ξε διαφορῶν. 

wp. A not common sign » or “5, as 16” -- ὕδωρ, pit” ΞΞ ῥήτωρ. 

ws. A curving line “5, ”, as otr?=otrws, Anep=Hon7ep. Later, the 
sign turns downwards, as καλξ-ε καλῶς. 

Certain prepositions and particles are represented by special 
signs, as— 

ἀντί: 2 a very rare sign. as 

amo: “\y and +, ; a rare sign is od. 

apa: ¢. 

διά: Δ, or A with a waved pendant. 

mi: ἢ the 1 being a cursive form of π. 


“ 
. 


G 2 
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κατά: ζ, VS 

πρὸς: $, = 

ὑπέρ: X, or y. 

ὑπὸ Ke, UN 

παρά: 7; also a. 

γάρ: ys, or x, [t, [; that is, gamma crossed with an inverted p, or 
with a bar or flourish. 

πες lee 

δέ: 7, which becomes rounded ἡ. In course of time it was confused 
with the sign for es (j); hence the scribes came to add dots. 

ἤγουν : ἤς,. 

καί. From the tachygraphical form 4 (xe) came the sign $, which 
went through various changes: 5G 5 S. 

ὁμοῦ : ar, very rare. 

ὅτι: & & (the dots indicating the τ); also “δι. 

ὥσπερ: “:. 

The auxiliary ἐστί or ἐστίν was represented by the tachygraphic */. 
(ἐστί) or ~ (ἐστίν); but this distinction was not kept up. Later, from 
confusion with the sign for w (/), the position of the dots was altered, 
and the sign became “Δ, which afterwards passed into the flourished style, 
on the pattern of the signs for nv and w. A double ἐστί, //, was used for 
εἰσί; and in the same manner yy or “Ξε εἰσίν. The symbol w=civa.. 
The future ἔσται is found in the forms DB, 4. 

Certain signs were also used for technical words, as Ξε ἀριθμός, 
ᾧζ- ἀριθμοί; ᾧ, Y=toos, ἴσοι; K=eAdoowv. And, finally, there were 
certain symbols for certain words, as © = κύκλος, {Ξε ἡμέρα, J=vvE, L= 
éros, and others already noted above in the list compiled from papyri. 


Latin 


Of Latin abbreviations the most ancient forms are those which consist 
of a single letter (nearly always the initial letter), representing the whole 
word—an extreme form of suspension. The most ordinary instances of 
such single-letter abbreviations, litterae singulares, singulae litterae, or 
sigla, are those which indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
occurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the inscriptions on 
coins and monuments, but also in the texts of classical writers ; being 
generally distinguished from other letters or words by the full point (the 
special mark of abbreviation by suspension) which is placed after them. 
The same system was followed in the middle ages and survives at the 
present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters could only be 
carried out to a limited extent. Obviously the same letter must do 
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duty for many words and confusion be the consequence. Hence arises 
a farther extension of the system: the use of special marks, or of two 
or more letters. The Romans wrote M’.=Manius, to distinguish that 
name from M.=Mareus; Cn.=Gnaeus, to prevent confusion with C.= 
Gaius. These simple methods of abbreviation led on to others, the 
developement of which can be traced in the early legal MSS., such as the 
Gaius of Verona, or the waxed tablets, and particularly in the ‘ Notarum 
Latereuli’ or ‘ Notae Iuris ’—the lists of abbreviations used in the Roman 
law-books.' In these documents, as regards single-letter abbreviations, 
we find not only such forms as A.=aut, C.=causa, D.=divus, E.=est, 
and so on, any of which might occur independently in a sentence, but 
also whole phrases, as, C. D. E. R. N. E.=cuius de ea re notio est, or 
A. T. M. D. O.=ato te mihi dare oportere, showing to what an extent this 
elementary system could be employed in books of, a technical nature. 
Indeed, in technical works, single-letter phrases continued to be used in 
MSS. down to the invention of printing. But the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such double meanings as A.=aut or annus, 
C.=causa or circu, D.=divus or dedit, F.=fecit or familia or fides. 
Yet the sense of the context might be generally depended upon for 
giving the correct interpretation; and confusion was also, in some 
instances, obviated by the addition of a distinguishing mark, such as 
a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apostrophe or similar 
sign placed after it, as N=non, N’=nec. The representation of words 
by two or more of their letters is seen in such abbreviations as IT =item, 
ACT. =actum, AN =ante, ED. = edictum, IMP = imperutor, COM. = comes, 
EO=eorum, CUl=cuius, FU=/fuit, in which the first letters of each 
word are written, leaving the rest in suspension; or in such primitive 
compendia as EXP = exemplum, OMB=omnibus, MMT=momentum, 


BR=bonorum, HD =heredem, where the salient letters are expressed, in 
some instances with a view to indicating the inflections. From this 
latter method was developed the more systematic syllabic system, in 
which the leading letters of the syllables | Were given, as EG=ergo, 
HR=heres, QD=quidem, QB=quibus, QR= =quare, ST=suatis, MT= 
mentem, TM=tamen, SN =sine, BN =bene, DD=deinde, and the like. 
But still there remained the need of indicating inflections and termina- 
tions more exactly than by this simple process. This want was supplied 
in the first place by the adoption of certain of the Tironian symbols— 
others of those shorthand signs being at the same time used for certain 
prepositions or prefixes—and also by smaller over-written letters, as 
Q°= quo, V™=verum, He=hune, T’=tune. This over-writing was not, 
however, confined to the indication of terminations : it was also adopted 


' See in Keil, Grammatici Latini, iv. 265, the Notarwm Laterculi, ed. Mommsen. 
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for general use to mark leading letters, as in Si=sint, N°=vnoster, 
S°=sors, etc., a practice which may be regarded as a stage between 
suspension and contraction. As will presently be seen, it holds an 
important place in the later mediaeval scheme. 

Here we have to take account of the new system of contraction 
which, as described above, was introduced into Greek MSS. of the early 
Christian period from the Hellenist treatment of the Vomina Sacra, and 
which was adopted by the Latin scribes from the Greek. On the native 
Greek system of suspension this new system, as we have seen, had no 
serious effect. The result was different in the case of Latin MSS. There 
the system of contraction, once accepted, became predominant, and, 
although that of suspension was not altogether superseded, yet the 
elaborated methods employed in the MSS. of the middle ages were in 
the direction of contraction, not of suspension. By transliterating the 
contracted forms of the following Nomina Sacra, they appeared in 


Latin thus: OC became DS (the first and last letters of Dews); TINA 
became SPS (the first two letters and the last letter of Spiritus) ; 


IHC XPC (a variant of the more normal IC XC) became THS XPS? 
(that is, esus Christus, the forms of the Greek eta, chi, and rho being 
imitated, just as we have seen the Hebrew name of Jehovah copied in 


imitative Greek letters); and KC became DNS or DMS (three letters 
being written instead of two, which strict transliteration would have 


required, in order to avoid confusion with DS).2 The form THS XPS was 
the first to be used in Latin; a later form LHC XPC appears in English and 
Trish MSS., and then, from the ninth century, in those of the Continent.® 


The two forms of Dominus, DNS and DMS, were used simultaneously in 
early MSS.; but the form DNS superseded the other as the title of the 
Almighty, DMS being reserved for human beings.* 


1 Christian of Stavelot, in the ninth century, commenting on Matt. i, 21 (Migne, evi. 
1278), writes: ‘Scribitur Jesus per iota et eta et sigma et apice [stroke of contraction | 
desuper apud nos. Nam in Graecorum libris solummodo per iota et sigma et apice desuper 
invenitur scriptum, et sicut alia nomina Dei comprehensive debent scribi, quia nomen 
Dei non potest litteris explicari.’ 

2 It is to be borne in mind that the horizontal stroke marking contraction covers 
all the letters of the contracted words, as it does in the Greek. And as in Greek, as 
already noticed, by a natural confusion the uncontracted O€ OC was sometimes marked 
with the stroke, 9€OC3 so in Latin there are instances of a parallel confusion, DEUS, 
DEO, ete. 

3 The researches of Traube (Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Bd.i. 1911), of Professor W. M. 
Lindsay, and of others have been directed to the investigation of the systems of inde- 
pendent schools in Western Europe previous to the Carolingian period. 

* At a later time a distinction was drawn between the full word dominus and the 
syncopated form domnus or dompnus, the latter being employed in monastic life as a human 
title, e.g. ‘domnus abbas’, while the former was reserved for the Lord of Heaven.—Cus- 
tomary of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, etc. (Henry Bradshaw Soc.), i. 4. 
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The above contracted Nomina Sacra appear in the early vellum 
uncial codices ; the others were not taken over from the Greek, with the 
exception, afterwards in the sixth century, of the names David, Israel, 
and Jerusalem. But the contracted SCS=sunclus and NI (to be distin- 


guished from the later NR1) = nostri were added. A few abbreviations 
by suspension are also found in those codices, such as B-= termination 
bus, Q: = termination que, and omission of final M or N represented by 
a horizontal stroke. 

The scribes naturally extended the new principle of contraction to 
general literature and its convenience ensured its adoption, especially in 
books of a legal and other technical nature. 

The principles of the methods sketched out above held good also 
throughout the later middle ages; but of the simple letter-forms only 
a certain number survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use; and more exact and convenient combinations and signs took 
their place. Even where they still survived in form their original meaning 
was sometimes superseded; e.g. the early syllabic suspended compendium 


TM=tamen under the contraction system becomes tuntum. The period of 
transition from the older to the newer system lies in the course of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, at the time when the Carolingian schools 
were effecting their great reform in the handwriting of Western Europe 
and had the authority to enforce the adoption of settled rules. By the 
eleventh century the contraction system had grown to full develope- 
ment. It reached its culminating point in the thirteenth century, the 
period when it was more excessively used than at any other. After 
that date marks and symbols are less exactly formed and gradually 
degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general construction of Latin abbreviation 
and contraction, we may now briefly notice the various signs and marks 
which are employed for this purpose in the MSS. of the middle ages. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are either general or 
special. General signs are those which indicate the suppression of one 
or more letters without giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. 
Special signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. Among the 
latter must be also included over-written letters which, in some instances, 
have in course of time changed their forms and have worn down into 
mere symbols. 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the full point, 
usually placed on a level with the middle of the letter or letters of the 
abbreviated word, as A-=aut, FF-=fratres, or—to give the commonest, 
and often the only, abbreviations in early majuscule MSS.—B-=(termina- 
tion) bus, Q-=que, already noticed above. In place of the full point, 
a colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B; Q: Q:, and the latter, 
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becoming the favourite form, grew, by rapid writing, into a 3-shaped 
sign, which appears from the eleventh century onwards, as b3=bus, 
q3=que. From its frequent recurrence in the latter common word it 
even came to represent the q as well as we, in composition, as at3= 
atque, ne3=neque. But it was not confined to. the representation of 
terminal us and we; it also appears for termination et, as in deb3=debet, 
pi3= placet, s3=set (i.e. sed): a survival of which is seen in the z in our 
common abbreviation, viz.=videlicet. At a later period it also repre- 
sented final m, as in na3= nam, ite3=item, ide3=idem. 

The same 3-shaped sign likewise is found sometimes as the sign for est 
in composition, as in inter3=interest. But here it has a different deriva- 
tion, being a cursive rendering of the symbol ~ = est. 

The horizontal stroke (virgula, apex, titulus, titula, titellus, titella) 
is the most general mark both of suspension and contraction, and in 
both uses it may indicate the omission of many letters. We have seen it 
employed in the ‘ Notae Iuris’. Itis usually either a straight or a waved 
line. In early carefully-written MSS. it is ornamentally formed with 
hooks at the ends<. In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it-is 
found in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) of a line to 
indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed high in the line, at first, 
to the right, as AUTE—=awtem: and in some instances a point was 
added to distinguish omission of M from omission of N, as ENI~=enim, 
NO—=non. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed above the last 
letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the horizontal stroke is the oblique stroke, which in 
minuscule texts takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in words in 
which the tall letters b and 1 occur, as apti=apostoli, mito=multo, 
libe=libere, procl=procul. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (sometimes in the form 
of a curve rising from the preceding letter), often used to signify the 
omission of er or re; as b’uiter=breviler, etus=certus. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general use, is the final 
oblique stroke, also found in the earlier minuscule MSS., usually for 
terminations us, wr, wm (after 2), as any=anus, amamy=amamus 
amat/=amatur, reyj=rerum. Of these, the last termination rwm con- 
tinued to be represented in this way, especially in words in the genitive 
plural.t 

Another general sign of early use was the round curve or comma 
above the line, which, as late as the ninth century, continued to repre- 
sent the terminations wr, os, ws. In later MSS. the curve alone was 


1 A curious result of the use of this sign is seen in the second name for Salisbury, 
‘Sarum.’ The Latin Sarisburia in abbreviated form was written Say, and came to be 
read Sarum. 
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retained to indicate the termination ws (sometimes os), and so became 
a special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to the end of a word is often found 
as a general sign to indicate the suspension of any termination. It is, 
however, specially used for termination 7s. In the fourteenth century it 
developes into a loop, as dictf =dictis. 

A sign nearly resembling an inverted ¢ or the numeral 9, Tironian 
in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con or com, also more rarely 
cun or cum, as 9do=condo, 9munis=communis, cirgscriptus=cir- 
cumseriptus, 9cti=cuncti. It always stands in the line of writing. 
A similar sign (to which reference has already been made), above the 
line, represents the termination ws, as bon? =bonus; also more rarely os, 
as n?=nos, p°t=post. In the last word it is sometimes used for the 
whole termination ost, as p?. 

A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed obliquely V, also 
derived from a Tironian note, is written for the termination wr, as 
amat’ =amatur. It is also placed horizontally, as fert?=fertur. Being 
commonly employed in the case of verbs, it also sometimes stands for the 
whole termination tw7, as ama’. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down stroke, p, is to 
be read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, it signifies per, very rarely 
pro, Which is usually in such MSS. written in full. P crossed with 
a horizontal bar, p, is per, also par, por, as ptem=partem, optet= 
oportet. ‘The same letter with a horizontal or waved oblique stroke or 
curve placed above it (when not at the end of a word) becomes pre, as 
psertim = presertim, p bet =prebet. 

The following conventional signs, partly from Tironian notes, are also 
used with more or less frequency, some of them especially in early Irish 
and English MSS. :-— 

H=autem, 3=eius, ==esse, —=est (which degenerates into a 
3-shaped sign: see above), S=per, 7=et, 7=eliam, wm (later + and -H- 
and thence -n-)=enim, -i-=id est, t=vel, @=obiit, obitus, h=hoc, v and 
n= ut. 

With regard to the Latin contracted form of our Lord’s name Jesus 
Christ, it is to be noted that it continued to be written by the later 
inediaeval scribes in Greek letters and in contracted form as it had been 
written in uncial MSS., thus: THS XPS, or THC XPC. When these words 
came to be written in minuscule letters, the scribes treated them as if 
Latin words written in Latin letters, and transcribed them ihs xe, whe 
xpe. Hence arose the erroneous idea that the form Ihesus was the 
correct one, and by false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherusalem, Israhel. Similarly the terminating letter ¢, 


1 The letter ὁ surmounted by a horizontal line also represents con. 
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for s, was carried over by scribes to other words, as epe=episcopus, 
spe=spiritus, tpe=tempus. 

Most ordinarily, over-written letters are vowels, to which the letter 
r has to be supplied to solve the reading, as g*tia=gratia, c*ta=carta, 
t‘s=tres, v’ba=verba, plor=prior, vitus=virtus, ag°’s=agros, cpus 
=corpus, p"dens=prudens, t"ris=turris. The more usual contractions 
of this character are those in which the r precedes the vowel. Other 
letters may also be understood, as in q*=qua, bo*=bona, qibus=quibus, 
mi=imihi, m°=modo. The letter a when over-written frequently has 
the open form (w), which degenerates into a mere zigzag horizontal line 
or flattened u (νν). 

When consonants are over-written the number of letters to be 
supplied is quite uncertain: a single vowel is omitted in such words 
as n°=nec, h°=hic; several letters are understood in such a contraction 
as p'= potest. The over-written consonant is usually the last letter of 
the word.! 

In some instances two or more letters are over-written, as hu°%= 
huiwsmodi, incorp'*=incorporales; but such full forms are seldom 
wanted. 

The compendia of certain common words, in which the letter g is 
prominent, take a special form, as οἱ and g'=cgitur, g*=erga, g°=ergo. 

The amount of abbreviations and contractions in a MS. depended to a 
considerable extent upon the character of the text. As has been already 
observed, they were more freely used in technical books than in works of 
general literature. In MSS. written in majuscule letters, and particularly 
in biblical and liturgical codices, which were specially required for public 
reading, they are very few (see above), With the introduction of 
minuscule writing for the book-hand, and if the MSS. were written 
for private use, there was more scope for this convenient system of saving 
labour and space; but in works intended for general use there was 
seldom an excess of compendia or the employment of arbitrary forms 
such as to render the reading of the text difficult. When once the 
elements and principles of the system are understood, and the eye has 
been fairly practised, no ordinary MS. will present difficulties to the 
reader. 

In the case of texts written in the vernacular languages of those 
countries of Europe which have adopted the Roman alphabet, it will be 
found that abbreviation is more rarely allowed than in MSS. written 
in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and terminations of that 
language could not be well adapted to other languages so different in 
their structure. 

1 With regard to over-written s, it may be noted that in Visigothic writing a sign 
resembling that letter is used in the word q’=que. But this is derived from the cursive 
form of over-written u. 
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NUMERALS 


In Greek MSS. we find two systems of expressing numbers by signs, 
both being taken mainly from the alphabet. The older system employs 
the initial letters of the names of certain numbers as their symbols, as 
TT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for 1,000, M for 10,000. The 
numerals from one to four are represented by units, from six to nine by 
TI with added units: multiples of tens and upwards are expressed by 
repetitions or differentiations of the several symbols. This has been 
called the Herodian system, after the name of the grammarian who 
described it. It is seen in use in the papyri, especially in the sticho- 
metrical memoranda of the numbers of the lines contained in them; 
and such notes are also found transmitted to vellum MSS. of the 
middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of the alphabet 
for the units, and the rest for the tens and hundreds, disused letters 
being still retained for numeration, viz. F, digamma, for 6, which in its 
early form appears as c or ¢, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes T, like the combined o and τ or stigma; c, koppa, for 90; and 
a symbol derived from the old letter swn, which appears in papyri as T 
or q, and at later periods as 4 which, from its partial resemblance to 
pi, was called sampi (=san+ pi), for 900. This system was in full use 
in the third century 8.0.1 The numerals were usually distinguished from 
the letters of the text by a horizontal stroke above: thus ἃ. To indi- 
cate thousands a stroke was added to the left of the numeral: thus, 
/8=2,000, y=3,000. Dots were sometimes added to indicate tens of 
thousands, as ἃ, -@, (8. Fractions could be indicated by an acute 
accent above the letter, as y = 3, δ΄ = 4, y= 4, etc.; or special symbols 
were employed, as shown in the list of those found in the papyri (see 
above, p. 81). 


The Roman system of numerals, with the use of which we are familiar 
even at the present day, was employed throughout the middle ages, and 
was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic system, although 
the latter, from its convenience, was widely adopted. The Roman system 
was continued as the more official, and money accounts were calculated 
in its numerals. 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the text they were 
placed between points: thus -XL-. FPesides the ordinary method of 
indicating thousands by repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes 

1 The practice of numbering the successive books of a work, as e.g. the twenty-four 
books of the Iliad, by the successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system of numera- 


tion in the proper sense of the word. In certain cases we find it convenient to make use 
of our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a series. 
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above were also employed for the purpose: thus, T:, ‘Il, “ΠΙ’, ete. 
Certain special signs occur in some MSS.: as the Visigothic T=1,000 
and X=40, and the not very uncommon sign ¢c=6, which has been 
derived from the Greek symbol, but which may be only a combination 
of U (V) and I. A cross-stroke traversing a numeral sometimes indicates 
reduction by half a unit, as iit =21, {=—94, x \=194. 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in the tenth century 
(A.D. 976), but they were not well known till the thirteenth century, 
their early use being general in mathematical works; by the fourteenth 
century they had become universal. They have not changed much in 
form since their first introduction, the greatest difference from the 
modern shapes being seen in 7=2, g=4, y=5, and A=7. The modern 
2 became general in the fourteenth century by adding a horizontal foot 
to the old form; the A became the modern 7 in the fifteenth century, 
simply by alteration of position; g also in the same way took its modern 
form in that century (in Italy, early in the century) ; and, last of all, the 
4 became the modern 5 partially in the fifteenth, and generally in 
the sixteenth, century.? 


Here we bring toaclose the preliminary section of this work, in which 
we have dealt with the inception, the early growth, and the developement 
of the book in the Greek and Roman world and in the middle ages, its 
external qualities, the materials of which it was composed, the shapes it 
assumed. We have examined the practices which governed the arrange- 
ment of the text; we have noted the implements with which it was 
inscribed, the mechanical devices for its measurement, for its punctuation, 
for its ready delivery, when necessary, in public reading; and we have 
described the means employed for its compact setting by artificial 
systems of abbreviation. 

Now we pass to the study of the several classes of handwriting which 
fall within the scope of our inquiry under the two separate and compre- 
hensive divisions of Greek Palaeography and Latin Palaeography. 


1 See G. Ἐν Hill, On the early use of Arabic Numerals in Europe, in Archaeologia, 1xii. 137. 
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GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY 


Papyri 


THE conditions of the study of Greek Palaeography have become 
subject to serious modifications during the course of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, owing to the extraordinary discoveries of Greek 
papyri in Egypt. At the beginning of the century the existence of such 
papyri was scarcely suspected ; at its close the mass of documents accumu- 
lated in the museums and libraries of Europe and in private hands has 
proved enough to tax the energies of the scholars who have devoted 
themselves to their decipherment and interpretation. A new branch of 
palaeography has grown up, and papyrology is now an important and 
well-established study. 

The excavations to which we owe these results have laid out before 
us not only many examples of the ancient literature of Greece, but also 
a vast store of documents of both an official and private character. The 
dry soil of Egypt has been impartial in its preservation of all that has 
been committed to it either by design or by accident. If, on the one 
hand, there has been recovered a more or less perfect roll containing some 
long-lost work of great writer or poet from the tomb of the scholar who 
owned it when living and had it laid by his body in death, so also, on 
the other hand, have the miscellaneous papers of daily life been dug out 
of the rubbish mounds of the desert—records of revenue, taxation rolls, 
conveyances of land, business contracts between man and man, corre- 
spondence of officials, letters of father and son and of master and servant, 
wills of the deceased, the trivial memorandum of an idle moment. 
Hence the student of Greek Palaeography to-day has to extend his view 
over a vastly wider field than his predecessor had to survey. He no 
longer is restricted to the scrutiny of a limited number of papyri of 
classical literature written in the book-hands of the time, and to the 
decipherment of a few documents written in the cursive hands of one or 
two sparse decades. He has now to make a study not only of newly 
discovered and more ancient forms of book-writing, but still more of an 
endless variety of cursive hands of individuals, spread no longer through 
decades but over hundreds of years. In a word, he has to become 
acquainted, during the papyrus period, with Greek handwriting in many 
phases, and not only in its literary dress. And in proportion to the 
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progress of excavations and the acquirement of new material will his 
toil increase. But, if his labours are thus enlarged, so likewise are his 
advantages and opportunities. If before the new discoveries he was 
groping in the dark and could only conjecture whence and how the 
Greek uncial and the Greek minuscule book-hands of the vellum period 
arose, he has now the means for the solution of the problem and can link 
the middle ages with the past. 

In the particular of being representative of all kinds of writing the 
series of Greek papyri stands alone. No other class of MSS. is equally 
comprehensive. For early Latin examples even Egypt fails us. Greek 
was the official and polite language of the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the 
Byzantine periods of government in that country. But few Roman 
documents in the Latin tongue have come to light there; and although 
some lucky chance may from time to time yield to the spade of the 
excavator isolated specimens or even small groups of Latin papyri, such 
fortune seems to be the best that we may reasonably look for. 

Turning to the European sources of material for studies in both Greek 
and Latin Palaeography, we have literature in those tongues embodied 
in the codices of the early centuries of our era and of the middle ages, in 
which we can follow the progress of the book-hand. We have, too, in 
Greek, in very scanty numbers, in Latin, in large numbers, documents 
which show what were the official cursive hands of the middle ages; and 
from them and from such cursively written codices as scholars have left 
behind, we can, in tentative fashion, reconstruct the domestic handwriting 
of different periods; but the domestic documents themselves have sur- 
vived in very insignificant numbers. The casual papers of private life, 
once done with and cast aside, naturally perished. 

The first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took place in the year 
1778, when fifty rolls were found in the neighbourhood of Memphis, 
according to the native account, but more probably in the Faytm. 
Unfortunately, all but one were carelessly destroyed ; the survivor was 
presented to Cardinal Stefano Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Charta papyracea Musei Borgiani Velitrii, by Schow. 
It is of the year 191 after Christ, but is of no literary importance. This 
find was followed early in the last century, about 1820, by the discovery 
of a collection, enclosed, according to the story of the Arabs who found 
it, in a single vessel, on the site of the Serapeum or temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. The finders divided the hoard among themselves, and hence 
the collection found its way piecemeal into different libraries of Western 
Europe. Paris secured the largest number, which have been published, 
with an atlas of facsimiles, in the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliotheque Impériale, ete., vol. xviii, 1865, A certain number fell 
to the share of the British Museum and are published in the Catalogue 
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of Greek Papyri in the British Musewm. Some are in the Vatican, and 
others are at Leyden and Dresden. 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to light have 
perpetuated a little domestic romance, and have preserved the memory 
of two poor twin sisters and the wrongs they endured in the second 
century B.c. Thaues and Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman named Nephoris. 
Deserted by her, and maltreated by her paramour, he fled away and died; 
and the twins were forthwith turned out of doors. But a friend was at 
hand. Among the recluses of the temple of Serapis was one Ptolemy, 
son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by birth, whose father had settled in the 
nome of Heracleopolis, and who had entered on his life of seclusion 
in the year 173 B.c. As an old friend of their father, he now came 
forward and obtained for the two girls a place in the temple. Their 
duties, upon which they entered in the year 165 B.c., included the offering 
of libations to the gods, a service which entitled them to certain allow- 
ances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief six months, but then 
the supplies began to fall into arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to 
get their rights, and their appeals to the subordinate officials, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own use, were disregarded. 
Again the good Ptolemy came to the rescue and took the matter in hand ; 
and very pertinaciously did he pursue the claims. Petition after petition 
issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the governor ; appeals to the king ; 
a reference to one official was referred again to another, who, in his turn, 
passed it on to a third; reports were returned, duly docketed, and 
pigeon-holed; again they were called for, and the game was carried on 
in a way which would do credit to the government offices of the most 
civilized nation. But Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he 
at length succeeded in getting for the twins payment of a large portion 
of arrears, and at the moment when the documents cease he is still left 
fighting. That his efforts were eventually crowned with a full success 
we cannot doubt; and thus ends the story of the twins. ; 

These documents, then, and certain others including other petitions 
and documents of the persistent Ptolemy, form the bulk of the collection 
which was found on the site of the Serapeum at Memphis. Its palaeo- 
graphical value cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks chiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous series of documents 
bearing dates in the second century B.C. has descended to us. If the 
sands of Egypt had preserved a collection of such trivial intrinsic impor- 
tance, probably from the accident of its being buried in the tomb of the 
man who had written so many of its documents, what might not be 
looked for if the last resting-place of a scholar were found? The expecta- 
tions that papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical authors, and 
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written in Egypt or imported thither during the reigns of the Ptolemies 
or in the Roman period, would sooner or later come to light gradually 
began to be realized. 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of books, of Homer’s 
Iliad have been recovered. One of the best known is the ‘Harris Homer’ 
containing a large portion of book xviii, which was found in 1849-50 by 
Mr. A. C. Harris, in the Crocodile Pit at Ma‘abdech, in the Faytm, and 
is now in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MESS. 1, pl. 1; Pal. Soc. ii. 64). 
It has been assigned to the first century of our era. Of later date is the 
‘Bankes Homer’, of the second century, containing the greater part of 
book xxiv, which was bought at Elephantine, in 1821, by the traveller 
William FPankes, and is also in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. 
i, pl. 6; Pal. Soc. ii. 153). It was the first Greek literary papyrus 
found in Egypt. <A third important MS. of Homer, which has also made 
its way into the national collection (Brit. Mus., Papyrus exxvi), is the 
papyrus in form of a book, inscribed on the recto side of the leaves with the 
Iliad, from line 101 of book ii to line 40 of book iv. It was discovered 
in the same Crocodile Pit as the Harris Homer, and also belonged to 
Mr. Harris. It is not, however, of early date, being probably as late as 
the third century; but it has a special interest from the existence, on 
the back of three of the leaves, of a portion of a treatise on Greek 
grammar, which gives an outline of various parts of speech, and which 
bears in its title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished in 
the latter half of the first century B.c. The treatise, however, is prob- 
ably only an abstract of the work of that writer. Among later acquisi- 
tions by the British Museum is a papyrus, brought from Egypt in 1896, 
containing the greater part of books xii and xiv of the J/iad (Papyrus 
deexxxii), of the first or second century. And of great palaeographical 
value is the fragmentary papyrus of book 11, in large uncial letters 
of the second century, which was found by Professor Flinders Petrie 
at Hawara and is now in the Bodleian Library (Petrie, Hawara, 1889, 
pl. xxiii). Besides these Homeric papyri, there are others of a frag- 
mentary character: such as the British Museum Papyrus exxviii, con- 
taining considerable portions of the J/iad, books xxiii and xxiv, and the 
fragments in the Louvre of books vi, xiii, and xviii (Wot. et Lvtr., pls. xii, 
xlix), all of an early period; and, of rather later date, Papyrus exxxvi in 
the British Museum, containing portions of books iii and iv, 

A noteworthy addition has been made to classical literature by the 
recovery of several of the orations of the Athenian orator Hyperides. 
The papyrus containing his three orations against Demosthenes and for 
Lycophron and Euxenippus originally must have measured some eight 
and twenty feet, and is, for half its length, in unusually good condition. 
It was acquired in separate portions by Mr. Arden and Mr. Harris 
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in 1847. (See editions of Professor Babington, 1850, 1853 ; Cat. Anc. MSS. 
i, pls. 2,3; Pal. Soe. i. 126.) It is ascribed to the first century A.D. A fourth 
work of the same author is the funeral oration which he delivered over 
the Athenian general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the Lamian 
war in 3238 B.c. (ed. Babington, 1858). The date of this text was formerly 
placed in the first or second century B.c.; a horoscope of a person born 
in A.D. 95 being inscribed on the other side of the papyrus. But it has 
now been proved that the oration is on the verso side of the papyrus (i.e. 
the side on which the fibres run vertically), and therefore was written 
subsequently to the horoscope in the second century A.D.; and, further, 
the faults in orthography and the rough character of the writing have 
led to the conclusion that it is a student's exercise. All the papyri of 
Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, as well as the 
concluding portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the speech 
against Philippides, in writing of the first century B.c. The Museum 
of the Louvre has also been fortunate in securing an important 
papyrus of an oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, of the second 
century B.c. (ed. E. Revillout, 1892). 

The large collection of papyrus documents and fragments which 
passed in 1877 into the possession of the Archduke Rainer attracted con- 
siderable attention. Slowly, and with the expenditure of much patience 
and skill, they are being deciphered and published. But sifted, as they 
chiefly are, from the sand and light soil of the Faytim, the rags and 
tatters of ancient dust-bins, they could not be expected to yield any text 
of considerable extent. The Rainer collection is, however, of very great 
palaeographical importance; for it covers a wide field, principally of 
the Byzantine period, and provides large material for the history of the 
developement of the minuscule literary script. 

But a more important discovery, as far as palaeography is concerned, 
was that of Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1889-90, at the village of Gurob 
‘m the Fayim. Here he found that the cartonnage coffins obtained 
from the necropolis were composed of papyri pasted together in layers, 
fortunately not in all instances too effectively. The result of careful 
separation has been that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century B.C. have been recovered. These, together with a few of the 
same century which are scattered in different libraries of Europe, and 
whose early date had not in some instances been recognized, formed, at 
the time of their discovery, the most ancient specimens of Greek writing 
(as distinguished from sculptured inscriptions) in existence above ground.! 
Besides miscellaneous documents, there are not inconsiderable remains of 


* These papyri have been published in the Cunningham Memoirs of the Royal Irish 
Academy (On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, by J. P. Mahaffy, with additions and corrections by 
J. G. Smyly, 1891-1905). 
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registers of wills, entered up from time to time, and thus presenting us 
with a variety of different handwritings as practised under the early 
Ptolemies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect are the fragments 
of the Phaedo of Plato, and of the lost play, the Antiope, of Euripides, 
two MSS. written in the literary book-hand of the time, which have 
happily been gleaned from the Gurob mummy-cases. 

These discoveries, of such inestimable value for the history both of 
Greek palaeography and of Greek literature, had been scarcely announced, 
when the world was astonished by the appearance of a copy, written 
about the end of the first century, of Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, the Πολιτεία τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, a work which had vanished 
from sight more thana thousand years ago. The papyrus containing this 
valuable text came into the possession of the British Museum in the course 
of the year 1890. Like the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, the work is 
written on the back of a disused document, the account-roll of a farm 
bailiff in the district of Hermopolis in Egypt, rendered in the reign of 
Vespasian, A.D. 78-79. Four hands were employed in the transcription, 
the first of which is probably that of the scholar who desired the copy 
for his own use; for a text written so roughly, and that, too, on the back 
of a waste papyrus, would have had no sale in the market. This recovery 
of a lost classic of such traditional fame cast into the shade all previous 
finds of this nature, however important many of them had been; and 
very reasonable expectations were raised that the more systematic and 
careful exploration of Egypt in our days would achieve still greater 
results. By the side of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which have 
passed into the British Museum, containing fragments of works of 
Demosthenes, of the second or first century B.c., and of Isocrates of the 
first century after Christ, may appear insignificant ; but the acquisition 
of a papyrus of fair length, restoring to us some of the lost poems of the 
iambographer Herodas, who flourished in the first century B.C., is one 
more welcome addition to the long-lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light.! 

In 1892, chiefly on the site of a village in the Faytim named Socnopaei- 
nesus, a large series of documents was found, ranging from the first 
century to the third century of our era. Most of them are now at Berlin ; 
but a large number have found their way to the British Museum, while 
others are in the libraries of Vienna and Geneva, and elsewhere. 

Again, in 1896-7, an immense collection of papyri, thousands in 


1 Avistotle’s Πολιτεία was published in 1891, together with an autotype facsimile of the 
papyrus ; and the poems of Herodas, with collations of other papyri, are printed in 
Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, 1891: both works edited by F. G. Kenyon 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. A facsimile of the papyrus of Herodas has also 
been issued. The later literature relating to both works is very extensive, 
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number, and ranging over the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
was discovered at Behnesa, the site of the ancient Oxyrhynchus, by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, excavating for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Here, besides innumerable documents of a non-literary character, a con- 
siderable quantity of fragments of literary works were recovered, among 
them being the now well-known Logia, or ‘Sayings of Our Lord’, of the 
third century, and carly fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, as well as 
remains of classical authors. Excavations were resumed in the winter 
of 1902-3 with a result no less striking than the former one. Another 
fragment of the Logia; a portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
third or fourth century ; and numerous fragments of lost Greek classics 
have been identified. It is to be noted that, while such extensive deposits 
of Greek papyri are being discovered, very few examples of Latin papyri 
have been found; and it is, therefore, of particular interest that in this 
later instalment from Oxyrhynchus there is a Latin historical text of 
some length, which contains part of an epitome of Livy, in a hand of the 
third century (Ox. Pap. iv, no. 668; New Pal, Soc. 53). Once more, in 
1906, a further excavation at Oxyrhynchus was rewarded by the recovery 
of an unusual number of literary papyri including the Paeans of Pindar, 
the Hypsipyle of Euripides, the Symposium of Plato, the Hellenica of, 
perhaps, Cratippus, and others. Selections from this great collection 
are in course of publication in The Oxyrhynchus Papyii by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 

A further discovery was made in 1899-1900 by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt on the site of the ancient Tebtunis in the south of the Faydm, 
which yielded a great store of papyri, chiefly of a non-literary character, 
which had been generally used in the cartonnage of mummies and as 
wrappings of mummies of crocodiles. They range from the third 
century B.C. to the third century 4.D.; and a portion of them has been 
published in The Vebtunis Papyri, 1902, ete. Again, in 1902-3, mummy 
cartonnages found at Hibeh provided a further collection of both 
literary and domestic fragments, of the third century B.c. (The Hibeh 
Papyri, 1906). 

T'wo smaller groups of miscellaneous documents have also to be noticed, 
viz. the correspondence of a Roman officer named Abinnaeus, of the middle 
of the fourth century, which has been shared between the British Museum 
and the University of Geneva, in 1892; and a collection ranging from the 
second century B.c, to the third or fourth century A.p., acquired by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and published by that Society (Fayim Towns 
and their Papyri, 1900). 

The collection of papyri at Florence (ed. Vitelli and Comparetti, 
1909-11) has been augmented by the bulk of the correspondence and 
papers of Heroninus, steward of domain lands at Theadelphia, of the 
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middle of the third century, which have been found within the last 
few years. 

In 1896 the British Museum acquired a papyrus of the first century B.c., 
containing a large part of the odes of Bacchylides, the contemporary of 
Pindar (edited, with a facsimile, by F. G. Kenyon in 1897); and early in 
1902 the oldest literary Greek papyrus as yet discovered was found in 
a coffin of a mummy at Abisir, the ancient Busiris, near Memphis, and 
proved to contain a large portion of the Persae of the poet Timotheus in 
writing which has been estimated to be of the latter half of the fourth 
century B.c. It is now in Berlin, and has been edited, with facsimile, Der 
Timotheos-Papyrus (Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft), by von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, 1908. With this papyrus also came to light a number of 
documents written at Alexandria in the reign of Augustus (ed. W. Schubart 
in the Berlin Griech. Urkwiden, iv), A few years later, in 1906, a series of 
very early Ptolemaic papyri, one being of the year 311-310 8, c., was found 
at Elephantine (ed. Rubensohn, 1907), Excavations at Aphroditopolis 
(Kom Ishgau) in 1901 and 1905 brought to light collections of papyri of 
later periods, the most valuable being a codex of Menander of the fifth 
century (edited by its discoverer G. Lefebvre). The greater number of 
the documents discovered in 1901 were acquired by the British Museum 
(ed. H. I. Bell, in Greek Papyri in the B. M. iv. 1910); they are most 
valuable as illustrating the Arab period within the narrow space of 
A.D. 698-722. 

Among other early literary papyri of importance may be mentioned 
a portion of a commentary on Plato’s Vheaetetus contained in a roll of 
seventy narrow columns now in Berlin, and written in the second 
century, and the commentary of Didymus on the Philippics of Demo- 
sthenes, also of the second century (Berliner Klassikerteate, 1904-5). 
Other remains of Corinna, Sappho, Euripides, etc., are also published in 
the Berl, Klassikerteate, 1907. The longest biblical roll in existence is 
now at Leipzig, containing Psalms xxx-—lv, written on the back of accounts 
of A.D. 338; and at Heidelberg is a papyrus codex of the Minor Prophets, 
of the seventh century (ed. A. Deissmann, 1905). 

Outside of Egypt, Herculaneum, which was destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, is the only place in which Greek papyri have been 
found. Here,in a house which was excavated in the year 1752, a number 
of charred rolls were discovered, which were at first taken for pieces of 
charcoal, many being destroyed before their real nature was recognized. 
Almost immediately attempts were made to unroll them; and with more 
or less success the work has been carried on, at intervals, down to the 
present day. The process is a difficult one; the hardened crust, into 
which the outer portion of the rolls has been converted by the action of 
the heated ashes which buried the devoted city, must be removed before 
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the inner and less injured layers can be reached, and so fragile are these 
that the most skilful and patient handling is required to separate them 
without irreparably injuring the remains. Copies of the texts recovered 
have been engraved and published in a series of volumes, the Hercu- 
lanensia Volumina, printed at Naples. 

In the year 1800, the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the 
Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling and copying the papyri; but 
the work was interrupted by the French invasion of 1806. The tracings 
and copper-plates which had been prepared by his agent were presented 
by the Prince to the University of Oxford in 1810, together with a few 
unopened rolls, part of a number which had been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the latter and the unrolled fragments 
of a fifth were subsequently presented by Queen Victoria to the British 
Museum in 1865; and the two remaining also came to the Museum, in 
1900, by gift of King Edward the Seventh. In 1824 and 1825 two volumes 
of lithographs of some of the Oxford facsimiles were published; and, 
in 1885, others have been given in the Fragmenta Herculanensia of 
Mr. Walter Scott. But none of the facsimiles in these publications can 
be considered sufficient for palaeographical study, and unfortunately the 
blackened condition of the rolls is such that little can be done by the 
agency of photography. 

Of the Herculanean rolls which have been opened, a large proportion 
are found to contain works of the Epicurean Philodemus, while others are 
the writings of Epicurus and the leading members of his school ; and it 
has been suggested that the principal part of the collection was formed 
by Philodemus himself, and that the house in which it was found was 
that of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Caesar. The papyri would in that case be of 
the first century B.c., the period to which on palaeographical grounds 
they may be assigned.! 


The Antiquity of Greek Writing 


The most important lesson which we, as palaeographers, learn from 
these ancient papyri is, that, as far back as we can reach, we have side 
by side two classes of Greek writing: the Literary hand or Book-hand, 
in which works of literature were usually (but not always) written, and 
the Cursive hand of everyday life; that, however remote the date of 
these documents, we find in them evidence that then all sorts and 
conditions of men wrote as fluently as we do now; that the scribe of 
those days could produce finely written texts ; and that the educated or 
professional man could note down records of daily business with as much 


1 See Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 71. 
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facility as any of his descendants. And if we find these evidences of 
a wide-spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the fourth 
century B.c., and writing, too, of a kind which bears on its face the 
stamp of matured developement, the question naturally arises, to what 
remote period are we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in 
a primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a practical means of 
intercourse. There has hitherto rather been a tendency to regard the 
earliest existing Greek inscriptions as the first painful efforts of unskilled 
hands. But it is farmore natural to suppose that, almost simultaneously 
with the adoption of an alphabet, the keen-witted Greek trader must 
have profited by the example of Egyptian and Phoenician and soon have 
learned to express himself in writing. It is impossible at least to doubt 
that the Greek mercenaries who were able to cut so skilfully not only 
their names but also longer inscriptions on the statue of Abu Simbel 
some 600 years B.C., were perfectly able to write fluently with the pen. 
But without speculating further on this subject, we may rest content 
with the fact that in the papyri of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
we have styles of writing so confirmed in their character that there is 
no difficulty in forming an approximate idea of the style of the writing 
of the best classical period of Greece. 


Divisions of Greek Palaeography 


It will here be convenient to state the plan adopted in the following 
sketch of the progress of Greek writing. 

First it is necessary to explain the different terms which are used 
to describe various styles of letters. In both Greek and Latin palaeo- 
graphy, large letters are called ‘ majuscules’; small letters, ‘minuscules.’ 
Of large letters there are two kinds: Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles and avoiding 
curves, except where the actual forms of the letters absolutely require 
them, angular characters being more easily cut with the tool on hard 
substances such as stone or metal; and Uncials, a modification of capitals 
in which curves are freely introduced as being more readily inscribed 
with the pen on soft material such as papyrus. Tor example, the fifth 
letter is E as a capital, and € as an uncial. The term ‘uncial’ first 
appears in St. Jerome’s Preface to the Book of Job, and is there applied 
to Latin letters, ‘ uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris,’ but the derivation 
of the word is not decided; we know, however, that it refers to the 
alphabet of curved forms. 

In early Greek papyri, as well as in early vellum MSS., the ordinary 
character in use is the uncial. But, as will be presently seen, in some 
of the very earliest specimens on papyrus certain of the letters still 
retain the capital forms of inscriptions. And, indeed, at no period did 
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the Greek alphabet evolve so fully the uncial type as did the Latin: 
for example, while in the Latin uncials we have the curved evolutions of 
D and M (ὃ and M), in the Greek the capital forms of delta and mu 
remained practically unchanged. 

Minusceule, or small, letters are derived from majuscules; but, although 
in early Greek cursive specimens on papyrus we find at once certain 
forms from which the later book-minuscules grew, a full minuscule 
alphabet was only slowly developed. 

In the first place, then, we shall have to examine the progress of 
Greek writing on papyrus ; and the courses of the two styles, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book-hand and the 
Cursive hand, will be separately followed. The examples of the book- 
hand will first be considered; next, those in non-literary or cursive 
writing. : 

But when we come to the period of the vellum MSS. a new condition 
is imposed. Here we have well defined and distinctive styles of the 
book-hand which had not been developed in the early papyrus period. 
We have first the majuscule literary style, the book-hand in uncial 
letters; and next we have the minuscule book-hand, evolved from the 
cursive (domestic) hand and forming a class of writing of its own, which 
came into general use for literature in the ninth century. Thus, in the 
vellum period, we have not to do with the cursive hand in general, as in the 
papyrus period, but only with that set and refined form of it which was 
used as a minuscule book-hand, and which is in fact no longer a cursive 
hand properly so called, although it is often so described. Naturally 
the cursive (domestic) writing of the time still continued in use in 
the ordinary affairs of life; and, if sufficient independent material had 
survived, this current hand would have formed a separate division of 
the subject. But no such material practically exists. We have no 
great collections even of Greek charters and documents written in 
official cursive hands, such as we have in Latin. We must therefore 
look for the traces of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the 
middle ages in the more hastily written minuscule literary MSS. which 
may be assumed to be, more or less, in the natural cursive handwriting of 
scholars. Our task, then, in describing the Greek palaeography of the 
middle ages will be first to trace the history of the uncial book-hand in 
the vellum codices; and then to follow the developement and changes 
of the minuscule book-hand through the later centuries. 


CHAPTER IX 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Literary hand or Book-hand in Papyri 


Our first division of Greek writing is the Literary hand or Book-hand 
in papyri; the character employed being a formal uncial, except in the very 
earliest examples in which a more primitive style, approaching nearer to 
the epigraphic alphabet, is found. The general character of the literary 
hand being thus in closer affinity to the capital alphabet than the more 
independent and fluctuating cursive, the papyri written in the book-hand 
may claim to take precedence. It is not, however, to be understood 
that all surviving literary remains are written in this hand: there are 
exceptions, certain works having been copied out, apparently by scholars 
for their own use, or at least by persons not writing for the book-trade, 
in less formal hands which we must class as cursive. There is, indeed, 
in the case of the early papyri, some difficulty in drawing the line of 
separation between the literary hand and the cursive hand; for, until 
minuscule characters were in course of time evolved, the general structure 
of all Greek writing, whether literary or non-literary, was uncial. 
Certain documents are written with sufficient care to give them a claim 
to be separated from the cursives, and yet with not enough formality to 
be included under the book-hand. On the other hand, there are one or 
two instances of the formal literary script being used for ordinary 
documents. We would define the literary hand to be of the formal 
type which professional scribes would employ in writing books for the 
market ; and, in the following review of this division, chiefly MSS. of 
that formal type are examined, a few (non-literary) documents in which 
this hand is adopted being also included. 

The number of available literary works written in the literary hand 
on papyrus has been largely increased by the recent discoveries in 
Egypt; and one of the principal difficulties that beset the palaeographer 
has been thereby considerably lessened. Before these discoveries the 
data for arriving at a satisfactory estimate of the periods of the several 
specimens were so scanty that it was with extreme hesitation that one 
ventured to risk an opinion on their approximate age. But now 
so much material has been brought to light that we are better 
acquainted with the developement of Greek writing on papyrus and 
can therefore essay nearer accuracy. Still it is to be remembered 
that formal hands must always present more serious difficulties than 
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naturally written hands. Book-hands are artificial and progress with 
a certain uniformity which is naturally averse from change, and on 
which the influence of the natural (cursive) handwriting of the scribe 
works but slowly. Still that influence does effect a gradual change and 
brings about those different phases of book-hand writing which it is 
the palaeographer’s business to mark and study and explain. And, as 
it was not the practice to inscribe the date of production in copies of 
literary works, it is only by such scrutiny and study that, in most 
instances, the true periods can be ascertained. On the other hand the 
study of the cursive documents affords special advantages, for among 
them are a sufficient number bearing actual dates to enable us to check 
the progress of the developement of that class of writing by fixed land- 
marks; and the student who masters the history of that developement 
finds his labours lightened when he turns to the study of the literary 
hand. The training of the eye acquired from the patient examination 
of a series of dated documents quickens its faculties to a high degree for 
the study of undated examples, not only of cursive papyri but also of 
those written in the literary hand. 

When we come to study the cursive script in papyri, that form of 
writing will be found to pass through certain phases under the influence 
of the changes in the government of the country, successively by the 
Ptolemies, the Romans, and the Byzantine Empire. And it will be found 
that in some measure those phases are reflected in the developement of 
the literary script. 


It is only within recent years that anything of certainty has been 
known regarding Greek writing previous to the second century B.c. The 
excavations of Professor Flinders Petrie at Gurob, in 1889-90, first put 
us in possession of many valuable specimens both of the literary and of 
the cursive scripts of the third century ; and enabled us to identify a small 
number of documents already in European collections, which had been 
assigned to a later date, as belonging to that more remote time. ΤῸ these 
are to be added the papyri recovered more recently at Tebtunis, Hibeh, 
and Elephantine, of the same period. There was, however, one single 
Greek papyrus known to scholars which was tentatively given to the 
fourth century 8. Ο., viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia, a document in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, which will be referred to more fully 
below. But in 1902 a literary work of unusual palaeographical impor- 
tance was discovered at Abdsir, which now takes the first place in the 
series of papyri written in the book-hand. This is the unique papyrus, 
now in Berlin, of the Persae of Timotheus, which is assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century 8.6.} 


1 Edited, with facsimile, by U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, for the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1903, A specimen is given in Schubart, Pup. Graec. Berolin. 1. 
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Before proceeding to describe the points of interest in the handwriting 
itself, it may first be noticed that the arrangement of the text does not 
conform to the rules observed in later examples, The columns of writing 
are broad and vary in dimensions, ranging from 8 to 114 inches ; and the 
text runs on continuously without distinguishing the verses of the poem. 
The sections, however, are marked off with the separating stroke, the 
παράγραφος ; but in such instances they are kept quite distinct from one 
another, the first word of a new section beginning with a new line, and 
not following on in the concluding line of the previous section, as would 
have been the case in later periods. 

No. 1 

The writing is in a firm large square character of the epigraphic style, 
without the curved forms of the uncial type; even sigma, which quickly 
tended to the semicircular shape, is still the ancient angular letter €. Other 
letters which call for special notice in points of their construction are 
beta, of a clumsy form, running down to a point at the base; epsilon, 
with a long head-stroke; zeta, composed of two parallel horizontal 
strokes close together, connected in the centre by a vertical stroke 
scarcely more than a dot; theta, small, with a central dot; dota, often 
thickened on the right side of the head; mw, inclined to breadth ; αἱ, 
consisting of three parallel horizontal strokes rather compressed, the 
central one shorter than the others ; pi, having the right leg shortened ; 
upsilon, with shallow cup ; omega, showing varieties of the epigraphic Q 
tending to angular cursive forms (see the Table of Literary Alphabets). But 
while this papyrus places before us the forms of letters of the book-hand 
of the fourth century B.c., and is on that account of the greatest value, 
the handwriting itself is of a larger and rougher character than we 
should expect in the best examples of literary MSS. of the time. The 
small neat script of the Phaedo and the Antiope of the third century, 


which we shall presently examine, postulates at least a corresponding 


neatness of execution in the best examples of the book-hand only some 
half-century earlier. 

As already stated, the only document of this class of writing 
known until 1902 was the Curse of Artemisia, a roughly written 
papyrus, invoking vengeance on the father of the woman’s child.! 
The forms of the letters are reproduced in the Table of Alphabets, 
and it will be seen that, while they are generally similar to those of 
the Persae, there are certain variations which may be taken as indica- 
tions of a somewhat later date. In particular the angular epigraphic 

1 First described by Petrettini, Papiri Greco-Egizi del I, R. Museo di Corte (1826), 4, who 
gives a very rough facsimile ; afterwards by Blass in Philologus, xli. 746, and in Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthums-Wissenschaft (1886), i. 280; and again by Wessely in 


Eilfter Jahresbericht tiber das Franz-Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien (1885), 4. A facsimile is given 
in Pal. Soc. ii. 141. 
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sigma has disappeared, and the curved uncial letter takes its place; 
zeta is not so compressed as in the Persae; and omega by curving 
upwards the initial stroke shows progress towards the uncial W. It 
is a curious fact that this document should have been written in the 
book-hand; and it has been suggested that Artemisia, an ignorant 
woman, jotted down her letters in this form, just as children or un- 
educated people among us write in capitals as the characters which they 
are most accustomed to see in public places. This, of course, is possible ; 
but it is more probable that, if the writer was too ignorant to write in 
the cursive writing of the time, she would not have used her own hand 
at all, but would have had recourse, after the custom of the East, to 
a professional scribe. But, however this may be, it is remarkable that 
the only document which has hitherto come to light bearing an actual 
date in the fourth century B.c., a marriage contract of the year 311-310 
found in Elephantine in 1906, is also written in the literary hand, though 
roughly. This, however, may be merely accidental; and further dis- 
coveries will probably prove that it is so. For there can be no doubt 
that a fluent cursive hand was practised at this time. When we come to 
review the cursively written papyri of the third century B.c., we shall 
see that a finely developed cursive was in full vigour already in the first 
half of that century, which could only have been produced by the 
education of many generations in the active use of the pen, 

The writing of the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c. makes no 
pretence to beauty (see the Table of Alphabets). The letters rather 
slope to the right; they are generally tall and narrow; and down- 
strokes, as in dota, rho, taw, wpsilon, are often exaggerated. Comparing 
the alphabet with that of the Persae, its inferiority of formation is 
evident; although the construction of individual letters is very similar 
in both alphabets. The contract, however, has the curved uncial sigma, 
as against the epigraphic capital letter of the other MS. 

Reverting to the papyrus of Timotheus, the interesting fact must not 
be overlooked that, in point of date, it may be said to bring us into the 
very presence of Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Egypt in 382 B.c. 
There is no reason to dispute the age assigned to the MS., viz. the second 
half of the fourth century, and, therefore, it is a question whether we 
may not have before us a work actually written in Greece and brought 
thence into Egypt; for the material employed does not prove that it 
must have been written in the latter country. Papyrus, made up as 
a writing material, was, as we know, largely exported and was widely 
used throughout the civilized world. However, we need not stay to 
debate a point which is beyond definite solution, and we may rest satisfied 
with the important fact that, at least in the forms of its letters, the 


1 Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berolin. 2. 


Ὁ 
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Persae no doubt resembles contemporary MSS. produced in Athens and 
other literary centres of Hellas. 

It will be convenient to record in this place certain literary fragments 
which, though placed in the early part of the third century, may possibly 
fall within the fourth century B.c., being allied in character of writing to 
the Timotheus papyrus and other contemporary examples which we have 
been discussing. These are a number of small fragments containing 
some lines in tragic iambic verse, identified as from the Oeneus of 
Euripides, written in small neatly formed characters, among which 
appear the square-headed epsilon, the = form of sigma, and especially 
wi in an archaic shape: the three-stroke letter traversed by a vertical 
bar, £1 Rather younger than these are the fragments of the Adventures 
of Heracles found with the other papyri at Gurob by Professor Flinders 
Petrie.2 They do not appear to be earlier than of the third century B.c. ; 
but, as they are considered to be rather older than the examples of that 
period which will come next under consideration, this seems to be the 
proper place to mention them. 


Passing to the third century B.c., we must not omit first to notice 
a papyrus of considerable literary as well as palaeographical value, and 
one most useful as a chronological landmark, which is written in the 
book-hand and, moreover, can be approximately dated early in the 
century. It is a single sheet inscribed with the words of drinking 
songs (σκόλια), etc., which was found in 1906 at Elephantine—a cast- 
away used as the wrapper of a bundle of documents, the latest of which 
is dated in the second year of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The papyrus may 
therefore be, at the Jatest, of about the year 280 8.0.5 Comparing the 
alphabet employed (see Table) with those of the examples of the fourth 
century, we find the uncial curved epsilon and sigma, and further progress 
in the shape of the omega towards uncial developement. But it should 
not be forgotten that, although inscribed in the book-hand, the papyrus 
is only a scrap of private composition (written in that class of script 
presumably because the contents were of a literary nature), and that 
therefore a certain laxity tending towards cursiveness was permissible. 

None of this tendency is noticeable in the fragments of two literary 
works discovered at Gurob, viz. the Phaedo of Plato and the Antiope 
of Euripides—the remains of books manifestly written by professional 
seribes for the market. 


1 These fragments, discovered by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, are now in the British Museum ; 
Papyrus 688. See Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii. 1; and Hibeh Papyri, 21. Kenyon 
gives an alphabet, compiled from the fragments, in his Pul, Gk. Pap. 

2 Now in the British Museum; Papyrus 592. See the alphabet in Petrie Papyri, i. 65. 

3 Perliner Klassikertexte, vy. 2, Taf. viii. Schubart, Pap. Graec. Eerolin. 3, places it about 
200 Be. 
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THe PHarpo or PLaro.—THIRD CENTURY 8.0. 
(αισθη]σεων πειθουσα δε εκ τουτωμ | [μεῖν ἀναχωρεῖν ooop μὴ avayKn | χρησίθ]αι 
αὐτὴν ὃ εἰς εαυτὴν συλίλεγεσθαι και αθροιζεσθαι παρακε λευεσίθ)αι πιστευειν δε 
μηδενι addr | ἡ avtin|t ore αν νοησει αὐτὴ καθ αὐτὴν | αὐτο κα]θ αὐτο τι των 
οντων ott | ὃ av dt αλλίων σκοπὴι ev αλλοις | addo μ[ηθεῖν ἡγεισθαι αληθες | 
εἰναι ὃ ε] το μεν τοιοίυτο]ν αἰσθητὸν | καὶ oparov ὧι δε αὐτὴ πίροσεχει vo\nrov 
τε καὶ aides Tavrer ουἷν τηι] | λυσει οἷυκ ovlouern δειν εναντιίουσθαι ἡ Tov ws 
ἀληθως φιλοσοῴφου | ψυχὴ ovrw amexetar τῶν ndolviwy| τε καὶ επιθυμιων και 
λυπων | καθ οσον δυναταῖι λογ)ιζομενη | οτι επειδαν τις τι [σφ]οῦρα ἡσθηι | ἡ 
λυπηθει ἡ φοβηθει ἡ [επιθυμησηι ovdev τοσουτογ κακίον] επία θεν απ αὐτων 
wy τις οιηθειὴ αν | οιον ἡ voonsas ἡ TL avadwoas) 
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The papyrus of the Phaedo of Plato may be placed in the first half of 
the third century B.c., for it was found in company with official and 
other documents which are actually dated in the reigns of the second 
and third Ptolemies; and the latter, we may assume, would naturally 
have been regarded as of a more common and ephemeral character than 
a literary work of a great writer, and would have been thrown aside in 
an earlier period of existence. This beautiful MS. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 488) 
would surely have been treasured by its original owner for many years, if 
not fora lifetime, and it can only have been by some accident that it was 
at length used up as waste material. The small portion of the Antiope of 
Kuripides which has met with the same fate and has descended to us in 
the same way must be practically of the same date. But the writing of 
the latter is not quite so good, and, though there may be little to choose 
between the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. of Plato 
(see the Table of Alphabets). The text of the latter is written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines, which are from 24 to 3 inches in length. 
The height of the papyrus appears to have been about 84 inches. 


A 


One 


The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute and exact, the 
chief general characteristic being the great breadth, almost flatness, of 
many of the letters (e.g. gamma, zeta, eta, mu, pi, omega), as compared 
with their height. That this is a characteristic of the period, and not 
a personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its prominence 
in other, cursive, documents of the third century B.c.—a characteristic 
which is partially observable in the Persae of the fourth century, and 
which, we may forecast, will be also prominent in the cursive writing 
of that century, whenever good fortune may place us in possession of 
examples. As in the specimens of the preceding century, in certain 
forms the writing has not adopted the recognized curves of the uncial and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary inscriptions. This 
is seen in the alpha, and in many instances of epsilon in which the 
upper horizontal stroke is perfectly straight and of disproportionate 
length. Certain, curved, letters are distinguished by their small size, as 
theta, omikron, sigma, and omega. The last-named letter, we may notice, 
is of the nearly full uncial type. For the study of other particulars, the 
reader is referred to the Table of Alphabets. 

The Phaedo and the Antiope are the best examples of the classical 
works of the third century B.c. recovered at Gurob. Other fragments, 
indeed, of that age were found there, notably a considerable piece of the 
Laches of Plato, but the latter too much defaced to be of use for our 
purpose, and the rest not of sufficient importance to be taken into account 


| 
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DIALECTICAL TREATISE.—BEFORE 160 8.6. 


(ναι ov adkyav o ποιητῆς | ovTws ἀαπεφαινετο οὐκ ἧς arnp ἀγροικος οὐδε | σκαιος 
ει ουτως απο φαινοιτ αν τις δευτ ἐμ πεδος εἰμι OVd αἀστοισι | προσηνὴς οὐ ανα- 
κρεὼων οὕτως arepyvalro ov δευτε εἐμπεδος εἰμι ovd αστοισι προσὴ νης ναι ov 
ουτως αποφαινοιτ av τις δευ 

τι θεω δυο μοι Ta νοήματα ἀπηνεῖς κἐυ᾽ ‘oud’ οττι | θεω δυο μοι τα νοηματα | εἰ 
σαπῴω ovtes απείφασκεν οὐκ ov} οττι θεω δυο μοι τὰ νοημαϊτα εστιν τι 
καταφατικὸν αἰξἼωμα αντιϊκειμενον τωι οὐκ οἱ ὃ οττι θεω δυο μοι Ta| νοημᾶτα ναι 


ov εσ᾽ τιν τι καταφατικον) 
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for illustration of the book-hand.? There is, however, at Berlin, a well- 
preserved fragment of the Phaethon of Euripides of the same class of 
neat, small handwriting.” 

Having, then, before us the three papyrus MSS., the Persae, the 
Phaedo, and the Antiope, supported by the contemporary documents 
which have been quoted, to represent the most ancient Greek literary 
writing extant, we may consider ourselves fortunate in being in possession 
of even so much material of a marked style on which to base our know- 
ledge of the book-hand of the hundred years lying within 350 and 
250 B.c.: so marked, indeed, as to be unmistakable, when once we have 
mastered the principles of its structure. 


Here, then, we leave the third century B.c., and we have to pass over 
a gap of about a hundred years before we can resume the thread of our 
inquiry in the first half of the second century. Of this period we meet 
with an example in a fragmentary dialectical treatise, now in Paris, 
which was written earlier than the year 160 B.c., as proved by the 
existence on the back of it of memoranda of that year (Not. et Eatr., 
pl. xi, no. 2): 

No. 3 


In this text advance in details is observable on the older style of the 
third century B.c. The hand is altogether uncial. The alpha has lost 
all trace of the capital formation with the horizontal cross-bar ; now it 
is formed in two strokes, the first an angle (in many instances slightly 
looped), the second a downward oblique stroke more or less curved ; 
epsilon and sigma both curved ; omega of the full uncial type. On the 
other hand the archaic form of zeta in some measure survives, the 
connecting central bar, while oblique, keeping well within the extremi- 
ties of the horizontals, so that the letter is still far from the later Z-form ; 
and wi is still the three-stroke letter. But it is perhaps unfortunate, 
for purposes of comparison, that the writing is in a sloping hand, 
and that the MS. thus loses something of the squareness and stately 
procession, if we may use the term, which we naturally connect with our. 
idea of a book-hand; and that in the setting of this text, as it has been 
observed, ‘a certain concession to the cursive style is discernible, * The 
effect on the eye is, perhaps, heightened by the tendency of the columns 
to trend very perceptibly to the left: that is, the marginal line of writing 
is not vertical, but each successive line begins a little more to the left 
than the one above.it, with the result that the last line may stand as much 
as an inch outside the true perpendicular. 


1 See Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 63. Ε 
* Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berolin. 4b. 3 Kenyon, Pal. Gk, Pap. 67. 
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HYPERIDES AGAINST ATHENOGENES.—SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
(res αλληλοις συμβαλλουσιν οταν τις | πωληι ανδραποδον προλέγειν eav τι 
exnt | ἀρρώστημα εἰ d[€ μ]) avaywyn τουτοῦυ εἰστιν καιτοι ὁποῦ Ta Tapa τῆς 
τυχης voon||yalra αν μὴ dnAwon τις πωλων οἰκετίην) | avayew εἕεστι πως τὰ 
ye παρα cov αδιικηματα συσκευασθεντα οὐκ αναδείκτεον σοι ἐστιν adda μὴν τὸ 
μεν επιϊλημπτον ανδραποδον οὐ προσαπολλυ]ει Tov πριαμενοῦυ τὴν οὐσίαν o δε 
μιδας | ov ov μοι ἀπεδου klali τὴν των φιλων Tov | ἐμων απελωλεκίε] σκεψαι δε | 
w adnvoye|ves μὴ μονον περι των οἰκετων adda | Kat περι τῶν ελευθερων 
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The second century B.C. is also represented by the unique papyrus of 
the oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, which was acquired by 
the Louvre in 1888." It is placed in the second half of the century ; 
and it affords a striking contrast to the Dialectical Treatise in its general 


aspect. 
No. 4 


The writing is carefully formed and in some respects is rather in- 
clined to be ornamental. The letters are upright and spaced out with 
regularity, and, in regard to size, are mostly made in body to fill the full 
bulk of the line of writing. Alpha generally reverts to the old capital 
shape, with horizontal cross-bar ; beta, delta, eta, mu, nu, pi are all of the 
formal type. On the other hand zeta, while sometimes using a modified 
old form, is usually of the Z-shape ; epsilon, theta, omikron, signia more 
than usually circular; «7 still of the three-stroke pattern, but tending 
to ornamentation; omega the full uncial. When we place this hand- 
writing side by side with the older hands of the third century, at one 
glance we see how great has been the change wrought by the lapse of 
a century and a half. The later hand is no longer of the vigorous, if 
irregular, type which, in our opinion, displays more character than the 
style to which the writing of the Hyperides is tending, that is, one of 
careful exactness aiming rather at calligraphic effect and restraining 
natural freedom in order to attain to even regularity. 


The exact style just referred to, as it developed in the first century B.c¢., 
is well illustrated by the script of the papyri recovered at Herculaneum. 
The terminus ante quem of the latter is, as we know, A. Ὁ. 79, the year of 
the destruction of the city; but the character of the writing indicates an 
earlier date. It has been pointed out that many of the papyri contain 
works, some even in duplicate, of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, 
a contemporary of Cicero, and that nearly all the rest are copies of the 
writings of Epicurus or are generally of a philosophical nature; and 
hence it has been suggested that the collection may have been part of 
the library of Philodemus himself.? This view seems to be by no means 
improbable and it receives support from the appearance of the writing, 
which has been placed rather before the middle of the first century B.c.* 
The deplorable condition of the original fragments, blackened and 
wrinkled by the heat of the voleanic eruption, makes it difficult to pre- 
sent a very legible specimen, but the accompanying reproduction of two 
fragments of Metrodorus περὶ αἰσθήσεων, with the aid of the Table of 
Alphabets, will enable the student to judge of the character of the 
book-hand of that age. 

1 Edited, with facsimile, by E. Revillout, Le Plaidoyer d’Hypéride contre Athénogéene, 1892. 

* W. Scott, Fragmenta Herculanensia, 11. * Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 72. 
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In general structure the writing of this MS. resembles the Hyperides 
(Faes. 4) in the upright and regularly-spaced lettering, evenly sized so as 
to fill the line of writing. But on comparing the individual letters the 
advance in the Herculanean script is evident. The three alphabets in the 
Table, viz. one from the Hyperides and two from Herculanean papyri of 
Philodemus and Metrodorus, show a fairly close alliance in most of the 
letters. The differences appear in the alpha, which in the younger MSS. 
are of the uncial formation, often with the little loop at the left angle, 
like the letter seen in the Dialectical Treatise. Coming down to mu, the 
older and simpler form of the letter, as seen in the Hyperides, breaks 
down in the Herculanean examples, where it fluctuates towards the 
cursive; and although in most of the rolls the old pattern of αἱ, written 
in three distinct strokes, prevails, yet the more current form, in which 
the middle and lower strokes are connected and the letter is thus written 
by only two actions of the pen, is of fairly frequent occurrence.! Here then 
are interesting indications, in the case of mw as well as of a2, of a break- 
ing away from the strictly formal lettering of the artificial writing of 
the book-hand to the natural writing of the cursive. As we proceed in 
our task we shall find this tendency not uncommon at all periods and 
in all forms of literary script. The natural cursive hand is, as it were, 
ever watching for its opportunity to take the scribe unawares, and to 
slip into the ranks of the artificial hand. The Herculanean papyri, then, 
may be regarded as occupying a transitional stage towards the close of 
the Ptolemaic period, and demonstrating in the cursive tendencies of the 
two letters referred to the natural law of decadence inherent in any 
artificial system. 

At this point we have to examine a MS. which, apart from its literary 
value, has a particular interest on account of the type of its writing— 
a type quite unlike the regular, even, and carefully spaced style which 
we have just now been considering. This MS. is the unique papyrus of 
the poems of Bacchylides (Brit. Mus., Pap. 733) which has been placed by 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, its editor, in the middle of the first century 8.6. 


No. 6 


Hitherto no other MS. of exactly the same character has been re- 
covered. It has in the forms of its letters so much nearer relation to the 
hands of the third century B.c. that it almost seems as if it represented 
a reversion to the older type and a reaction from the exact and rather 
calligraphic style of writing which had been developing since the second 
century. This archaistic rendering of forms is conspicuous in the small 


‘See Kenyon, The Palaeography of the Herculaneum Papyri in Festschrift fiir Theodor 
Gomperz, 1902. 
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BACCHYLIDES.—First CENTURY B.C. 


GREEK LITERARY PAPYRI 


(καρυξ ποσιν ᾿σθμίαν κελευθον" 
αφατα δ᾽ epya λεγει κραταιοῦ 
φωτος" τον ὑπερβιον τ᾽ ἐπεῴφνεν 
σίνιν ὃς ισχυὶ φέρτατος 

θνατων nv κρονιδα λυταίου 
σεισίχθονος TEKS" 

σῦν T ανδροκτόνον εν νάπαις 
κρεμυῶνος ατάσθαλόν τε 
σκιρωνα κατέκτανεν" 

ταν τε κερκυ οἶνος παλαίστραν 
εἐσχεν πολυπήμονος τε καρτεραν 
σφυραν εξέβαλλεν προκο 

πτας αρέιονος τυχὼν 

φωτος" ταῦτα δεδοιχ᾽ οπαι τελειται 
τινα δ᾽ εμμεν ποθεν ανδρα τουτον 
λεγει" τινὰ τε στολαν εχοντα" 
TOTEPA συν πολεμηΐοις ο 

πλοισι στρατ αν ayorta πολλαν 
ἡ μουνον συν οπλοισιν 

OTLX ELV ἐμπορον OL αλάταν 

ἐπ αλλοδαμίαν 

ἴσχυρον τε και αλκιμον 

ὧδε Kat θρασυν ὃς τουτων 
ανδρων καρτερὸν σθενος 

eo xev ἡ Geos αὐτο ορμαι 

δικας αδἴκοισιν ὀφρα μήσεται 
ov yap ραιδιον αἱεν ep 

δοντα μὴ ντυχεῖν κακωι 

TavT εν τωι δολιχῶι χρονωι τελειται" 
δυο οἱ φωτε μονοὺυς apapTeEty 
λεγει περι φαιδιμοισι δ᾽ ὠμοῖς 
ξιφος exe 


ξεστους δε du’ εν χερεσσ᾽ ακοντας) 
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and narrow epsilon and sigma; in the small theta and omikron; in 
the early shapes of zeta and wi; and in the flattened, shallow mw and 
omega. The date assigned to this MS. has not passed unchallenged ; and 
two fragments among the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which have been placed 
by the editors in the second century of our era, are cited as examples of 
similar and contemporaneous writing. These fragments are no. 26 
(O. P., vol. i, pl. vii), from the Προοίμια δημηγορικά of Demosthenes, and 
no. 665 (0. P., vol. iv, pl. i), from-a History of Sicily. They certainly 
resemble the Bacchylides in general type of writing, but they do not 
appear to be so early; and it is open to question whether they themselves 
are not of an earlier date than that to which they are assigned, namely 
of the first rather than of the second century.’ If this he so, the papyrus 
of Bacchylides may then remain where it has been placed, in the first 
century B.c. However, having regard to the scanty material available, 
it seems wiser to suspend final judgement until further examples of the 
same class of writing are forthcoming. 

We return to the direct line of developement, resuming examination 
of the more exact and evenly spaced book-hand which we have seen in 
the papyrus of Hyperides and the examples from Herculaneum, inclining 
to a formal calligraphic type. First, the student may be referred to the 
papyrus containing the last two books of the J/iad (British Museum, 
Papyrus exxviii), a facsimile from which is given by Kenyon, Classical 
Texts, pl. vii. The MS. is ascribed to the second half of the first century 
B.C., that is, rather later than the Herculanean fragments. The text, 
evenly spaced, and as far as possible precisely formed to fill the full body 
of the line of writing, as in the earlier papyri just mentioned, is extremely 
delicate, the letters being composed of finely inscribed strokes, and, in 
construction, the body of each one lying within the boundaries of an 
imaginary square: a mark of advance, as compared with the broad 
formation of the early centuries, and characteristic of the period at which 
we now arrive, entering on the time of the Roman occupation towards 
the close of the first century B. Cc. 

Here a papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. eccliv) which can be precisely dated 
comes into view and affords a most valuable criterion for the book-hand 
of this time. It is not a literary document, but a petition of certain 
farmers addressed to the prefect of Egypt, Gaius Tyrrhanius, and the 
date is ascertained to correspond to either 15, or 10, or 7 B.c. The 
script is not cursive, as might perhaps have been expected, but a care- 
fully formed set-hand, nearly equal to the best type of book-hand; the 
petitioners having followed an excellent practice, which has probably 
obtained in all periods of civilized human history, of writing with 
extreme legibility when asking a favour. 


1 Cf. Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 76, 77. 
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FacsimMILte No. 7 


Prrition.—ABoutT 10 8.6. 


—TOS TOV πισοιτος και TOV τουτου VLOV πισοιτος των απ--- 
—pyev και ἐγλημπτορων τινων Lepatikwy εδαφων τελο--- 
---δαῴφων ater κατ eros εἰς λογον Ἔ ὦ καὶ apy + ad και εν THI— 
—€Xpl τοῦ νυν γεγονοτες δια de TO μηδεν οφειλειν εἐπεφῦ--- 
—Op0V αδωσιδικων και αἰει αποστατικωτερον φρονουν--- 

τ μων επηρειαν LKaYws απηδικημενοι ETL τὴν εξ OV δικ--- 
-πτθειας wa τυχωμεν ὠπις yap και ὠπις ἀμφοτεροι πετοσ--- 
—ot εθαρσησαν επιδοντες κορδω τωι επιστατήησαντι των--- 
π-ῴασκοντες Tov πατερα αὐτωϊ εκ Tov ζὴν μεθεστακεν--- 
—kKnv κατασταντες δε και απολογησαμενοι εφανημεν TH— 
π-ασωοτες μὴ εξ Ns ἐποιήσαντο ἡμῶν τε και TOV κορδου π--- 
—vop.ovs τω ζὴην αὐτους κινδυνευσαι δια TO μὴ συνεστακ--- 
—wap ὃε τουτω συνλελυσθαι πριν ἡ δε της ELPKTNS ημας---- 
π--τασταθεντὸς γενεσθαι avt αὐτου βρεισωνα ον και--- 
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The writing of this document, again, has the characteristics of regu- 
larity and even spacing, the letters, as far as the nature of their formation 
will permit, being fairly kept to one scale, so as not to rise above or sink 
below the line of writing and at the same time to fill it. Thus at this 
stage of the formal hand we see, for example, the letters theta and omikron 
not suffered to run large or small, but formed on the pattern of the 
epsilon and sigma, that is, occupying the line of writing with a full 
circle; and, again, the letters rho and wpsilon not allowed to straggle 
below the line. In a word, the only letters passing the bounds are phi 
and γ 8, which from their nature cannot be so easily restricted. 

The script of the petition is resembled so nearly by that of book iii 
of the Odyssey in the British Museum Papyrus celxxi, that there can be no 
hesitation in fixing the date of the latter MS. at the same period as the 
petition, that is, at the end of the first century B.c., or at the very 
beginning of the first century of our era, 


No. 8 


The writer of this MS. was even more skilled than the writer of the 
petition, and may be regarded as an expert, capable of producing the 
best examples of the book-hand for the literary market. ‘There is a cer- 
tain amount of ornamental calligraphy in touching off with little finials 
or thickenings which indicate much practice and readiness with the pen. 
The letters are very accurately spaced and great endeavour is evident to 
make the lines of writing uniformly even. It may also be noticed that 
the horizontal cross-bar of epsilon and theta is level and stands high in 
the body of the respective letters. A comparison of the alphabets of the 
two papyri, showing little variation, satisfies us of their practically con- 
temporaneous execution. The general expression of the hands is one of 
roundness, produced not only by the more exact formation of the letters 
which are based on the circle, viz. epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma, phi, but 
also by the increasing cursiveness of alpha, in which the left lower angle 
is frequently converted into a curve, and of mw. The three-stroke xi 
has now disappeared and gives place to the cursive letter formed in 
one stroke of the pen. 


This studied type of writing was probably practised, ordinarily, for 
literary purposes, with little variation through the course of the first 
century A.D. We may notice the fragments of a roll containing Pindaric 
Lyric poetry in this style, found at Oxyrhynchus (0. P., no. 659, vol. iv, 
pls. iii, iv), which may be of the first half of the century ; and also the MS. 
of Isocrates On the Peace (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxiii), the tirst portion of 
which is in a hand of this kind but later in the century: a good hand, 
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Facsimine No. 8 


Opyssey IIJ.—AsouT a.p. 1 


(οι ὃ ewer ὠπτῆσαν κρε ὑπερτερα και ερυσΐαντοὶ 
δαινυνθ εζομενοι ἐπι ὃ avepes ἐσθλοι οροΐντο] 

οινον ενοινοχοευϊτες EVL χρύσεοις δεπαΐεσσιν] 

avtap επει ποσιος καὶ εδητυος εξ EpoY EVTO 

τοισι δε μυθων ἡρχε yepynvios ἱππότα vEeoT| wp| 
παιδες ἐμοι aye τηλεμαχωι καλλιτριχας ἱπποῖυς] 
ζευξαθ vp appar ayovtes wa πρησσησιν οδοι[ο] 

ws εφαθ οι ὃ apa Tov pada μεν κλύον nd επιθοΐντο) 
καρπαλιμως ὃ εζευξαν vp αρμασιν ὠκεας ἱππίου:] 
αν δε γυνὴ Tain σιτον καὶ οινον εθηκεν 

owa τε οἷιΐα εδουσι διοτρεφεες βασιληες 

av ὃ apa τηλεμαχος περικαλλεα βησετο διφροϊν] 
παρ ὃ apa νεστοριδης πεισιστρατος ορχαμος [avdpwr| 
ες διφρον ὃ aveBawe και nvia λαζετο χερσιν) 
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but showing a certain slackness which may be regarded as a mark of 
advance.! 

Our next specimen is selected from the great papyrus containing the 
three speeches of Hyperides, against Demosthenes and for Lycophron and 
Euxenippus (Brit. Mus., Papp. eviii, exv), and shows a section of the text 
near the end of the third oration. By the light gained from more recent 
discoveries, this papyrus is now placed late in the first century of our 
era, rather than in the preceding century to which it was formerly 
assigned.? 

No. 9 

At the first glance the eye is pleased by the easy flow of the writing 
and its general gracefulness. It is, indeed, in the best style of the time. 
Comparing it with the writing of the Odyssey of perhaps some eight or 
nine decades earlier, one perceives some loss of the exact setting of that 
example and a more unstudied ease; and yet, notwithstanding, there is 
no weakness in the hand, which runs an even and well sustained course 
from end to end of the papyrus. In structure the individual letters are 
not very different from those of the Odyssey, but have rather more easy 
play in the strokes. We see the a/pha with curved, not angular, bow quite 
established. The horizontal bar of epsz/on and of theta is set high in the 
letter, as in the other MS. Of the letters which had become normally 
confined to the limits of the line of writing, it is noticeable that beta alone 
shows an obstinate tendency to out-top the rest. (At all times in the 
papyrus period that letter appears to have caused more or less trouble to 
the scribes ; perhaps the double bow was an inconvenience which induced 
impatience and led to malformation and exaggeration.) And particular 
attention is to be drawn to a tendency to draw down the head of sigma 
in a decided curve, especially when the letter stands at the end of a 
line. This is only another instance of invasion by a cursive form, and 
indicates progress. 

An exception to the round-hand style is found in the Harris Homer 
(Brit. Mus., Pap. evii), which is now placed in the first century A. D., 
instead of in the preceding century according to former opinion. 


No. 10 


The papyrus takes its name from the first owner, after it was 
recovered in 1849-50, Mr. A. C. Harris of Alexandria; and it contains 
book xvii of the I/vad, with certain imperfections. It is much discoloured 
and, for that reason, does not Jend itself favourably to reproduction. 
The chief characteristics of the writing are its uprightness, if anything 
rather inclining to the left, and the lightly touched and delicate formation 
of the letters. Attention may in particular be drawn to the narrow 


1 Kenyon, Classical Texts, pl. iv. 2 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 87, 88. 
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Harris Homer.—First CentTuRY 


(ude μ᾽ epuKe prayns φιλεουσα περ οὐδε με πείσεις 
Tov ὃ ἡμειβετ ἐπειτα θετις κατα δακρυ χεουσα 

ναι On TavTa γε TEKVOV ετήῆτυμον OV κακον εστι 
τειρομενοις εταιροισιν ἀμυνεμεν αἰπυν ολεθρον 

αλλα τοι evtea καλα μετὰ τρωεσσιν EXOVTAL 
χάλκεα μαρμαίροντα Ta μεν κορυθαιολος εκτωρ 
δηρον επαγλαιεσθαι emer ovos εγγυθεν αὐτωι 
αλλα συ μεν py TH καταδυσεα μωλον apyos 

πριν y ἐμε δευρο ελθουσαν εν οφθαλμοισιν Waar 
η[ω]θεν yap νεξμαι ay ηελιωι ανίοντι . 
τεϊυχεα Kata φερουσα παρ ηἠφαιστοιο avaktos 
ws apa φωνήσασα παλιν τραφεθ vios enos 

και στρεφθεισ αλιηισι κασιγνητησι μετηυδα 
ἡμεῖς prev νυν ὃδυτε θαλασσὴης evpea κολπον 
εἰμι παρ ἡφαιστον κλυτοτεχνην αἱ K εθεληισιν 
viet [εἐ]μωι δόμεναι κλυτὰ τευχεα παμψανοωντα 
ws ead ὑπὸ κυμα θαλασσὴς avtiK εδυσαν 

n ὃ avt ουλυμπονὃε θεα θετις ἀαργυροπεζα) * 


1 For the sake of clearness, the corrections and accents inserted by a later hand are not 
noticed in this transcript. 
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epsilon and the flattened omega: forms, differing from the orthodox 
book-hand characters, which have already been met with in the Bacchy- 
lides. Like the latter MS., and one or two others of somewhat similar 
type, the Harris Homer occupies a position rather off the direct line. 

Near the close of the first century a MS. of great interest comes before 
us, the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία of Aristotle (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxi), the palaeo- 
graphical value of which is chiefly due to the fact that it can be assigned 
to a period within narrow limits. It is written on the back of some 
disused farm account-rolls of the year 78-79, which, from their ephemeral 
nature, would probably have ceased to be of any use and would have 
been discarded as waste paper within a few years of this date. A decade 
of years seems to be a fair allowance of time to have elapsed before the 
papyrus was put to its second use; and we may therefore pretty safely 
place the writing of the Constitution within the first century, about A.D. 
90. The text is in four hands, having been apportioned to as many 
writers, who worked presumably under pressure of time; and unfor- 
tunately only one of them (the second) wrote a form of writing which, 
perhaps only by courtesy, can be called a book-hand. 


No. 11 


It is worth while to give a specimen of this hand, for it is instructive 
to see the kind of writing which might be employed to produce a book 
for private use by a copyist who could write the book-hand, but who, in 
the circumstances, did not keep to the formal type which would have 
been required in a MS. written for the market, and did his work in 
a negligent style, forming his letters loosely and allowing his pen to 
lapse more or less into cursive. This negligence shows itself especially 
in the fluctuating shapes of epsilon and eta, ranging from the formal 
uncial to the cursive letters, and in the occasional hurried looping of the 
first limb of lambda and nu. 

Another instance of a work written in the first or second century 
without any pretension to calligraphy, is the papyrus of the Mimes of 
Herodas (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxv). But as the writing is not that of an 
expert scribe, and is, in fact, a rough and ready script, not connected 
with what may be called the orthodox book-hand, it is enough to men- 
tion it as probably an example of the cheap, if not home-made, scholars’ 
copies which appear to have become more common from this time forward. 

A very favourable example of the orthodox hand, carrying on its 
tradition, is found in the papyrus of the Jdiad, xiii and xiv (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. deexxxii), which is likewise placed at the end of the first or early 
in the second century,? written in the best style, neatly and uniformly, 
with delicate penmanship. 


1 Facsimile issued by the British Museum, 1892. See Kenyon, Class. Texts, and Pal. Gk. 
Pap. 94. 2 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 97. 
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Facstmite No. 12 
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In1ap XIII.—First on SEcoND CENTURY 


(την Badev nu p exe τοξον evgoov ek ὃ apa τοξου 
αντικρὺ δια χειρος eAnAato χαλκεον eyxos 

ay ὃ εταρων εἰς εθνος exaeTo κὴρ ἀλεεινὼν 
χειρα παρακρεμασας το ὃ εφελκετὸ μειλινον EyXOS 
και TO μὲν εκ χειρος ερυσεν μεγαθυμος αγήηνωρ 
αὐτὴν δε ξυνεδησεν εὐστροφωι οἷος αὠτωι 
ἰσφενδονη nv apa οἱ θεραπων exe ποιμενι Aawy 


ζ πεισανδρον ὃ ἰἰθυ)ς μενελαου κυδαλιμοιο 


ουτασεν ovde διαπρο δυνησατο χαλκον εἐλασσαι 

€0X€TO yap σάκος evpv κατεκλασθὴ ὃ ενι καύυλωι 

eyxos o δε ῴφρεσιν ηισι χαρη καὶ εελπετὸ νικὴν 

ατρειδης και ερυσσαμενος ξιφος apyvpondoy 

αλτ ἐπι πεισανδρωι o 6 UT ασπιδος εἰλετο καλὴν 

αξεινην εὐχαλκον εἐλαινωι apd. πελεκκωι 

pakpw. εὐξεστωι aya ὃ αλληλων εφικοντο 

τοι ὁ μὲν κορυθος φαλον ἡλασεν ἱιπποδασειὴς 

axpov ὑπὸ λοῴον αὐτὸν o δε προσιοντα μέτωπον 

pewos ὑπερ πυματης λακε ὃ οστεα τω δε OL οσσε) 
K 
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No. 12 


The writing is very upright, with even some tendency to slope back- 
wards. Comparing it with that of the Odyssey above and taking 
a general view of the two hands, the advance in the Iliad is perceptible 
in the compression of the writing and consequent loss of even spacing, 
so marked a characteristic of the older MS. This compression or close 
packing seems to be induced by the backward slope given to so many of 
the strokes, and the same reason may account for the scribe’s tendency 
to make the cross-stroke in alpha, epsilon, and theta oblique. The 
individual letters are generally restrained, and even archaistic in certain 
forms : e.g. alpha reverts to the old capital shape with cross-bar, and 
zeta not unfrequently shows the old style, with the oblique stroke meeting 
the lower horizontal in the middle. These peculiarities, however, must 
be regarded only as affectations of the scribe ; for we have to set against 
them such undoubted later forms as seen in mw and ai. 


Before entering on the second century, the period in which the book- 
hand in papyri may be said to decline from the exactness of the earlier 
examples, we may pause for a moment to consider the situation. 

In the fourth century B.c. we found a literary hand, not of the finest 
type indeed, but, though rough, still vigorous. Further discoveries may 
put us in possession of better written examples than the one which repre- 
sents that century in the Persae of Timotheus; and we have little doubt 
that this will be so, for the refined style exhibited in the MSS. of the 
third century must have covered some decades at least in course of 
developement and postulates a proportionate refinement in the older 
period. The style of the third century B.c. is free and, in a sense, natural ; 
that is, the individual letters are not cast into uniform moulds but are 
allowed to keep to the relative proportions which they had developed 
in natural course. But in the second century B.c. the process of uniform 
moulding had commenced, and thence the direct line of developement of 
the book-hand produced, at the commencement of the Roman period of 
government in Egypt, a careful round-hand, in which, as far as possible, 
the several letters ranged in size of body, so as to fill with fair uniformity 
the line of writing. This style had become the characteristic book-hand 
at the time of the Christian era, and appears to have maintained itself 
fairly well for the next hundred years. Other styles we have also seen 
indicated. The style of the Bacchylides may be, as has been suggested, 
an archaistic copying of the MSS. of the third century B.c. The 
style of the Harris Homer, not so distinctive, we can only describe 
as a variety, prompted perhaps as a more facile hand and more 
quickly written. Both styles indicate independent reaction from what 
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we have termed the orthodox book-hand of the time. In the second 
century of our era our material is considerably increased. No doubt 
greater literary activity prevailed; and, with that activity, naturally 
there was a greater variety of scripts. In general character we shall 
see the book-hand decline. The careful accuracy, which has been 
noted as characteristic of the beginning of the Roman period, gives place 
to a more hurried and looser formation, except, of course, in those 
examples which were designedly produced as efforts of calligraphy ; and 
we find styles of writing developed which are the outcome of the 
literary activity referred to, and which appear to have reacted on the regular 
book-hand. The collection of papyri from Oxyrhynchus in particular 
is most instructive in providing us with a number of handwritings of 
various styles, particularly of the second and third centuries, generally 
the writings of scholars, none of them conspicuous as specimens of 
calligraphy, and many of them inscribed on the verso of disused papyri. 
Such, for example, is no. 841 (vol. v, pls. i-ili), Pindar’s Paeans, written 


early in the second century on the verso of documents of the previous 


century ; and, as well-written MSS., may be cited the two copies of 
Plato’s Phaedrus, no. 1017 (vol. vii, pl. vi) and no. 1016 (vol. vii, pl. v), 
assigned respectively to the second or third, and the third, century. 
In this period a small style of hand seems to have come into favour, no 


doubt for convenience and speed in writing: such, for example, as 
no. 853 (vol. vi, pl. iv), a commentary on Thucydides, written on the 
_ back of documents of the second century, in an upright and neat, but 
not calligraphic, hand; and again, no. 843 (vol. v, pl. vi), Plato's 


Symposium, in a regular hand but of ordinary character, also of the 
end of the second century. Further, a mark of progress and haste is 


_ the increasing tendency to write in sloping letters, breaking away from 


me 


the older tradition of the more leisurely upright hand. This style 
asserted itself in the second century, and in the course of the third cen- 


_ tury became a recognized form of literary hand, and, in a calligraphic 
_ east, appears as a book-hand for MSS. produced for the market. Instances 


of Euripides, in a small, rather fine writing, slightly sloping, of the second 


century; no. 842 (vol. v, pls. iv, v), the Hellenica, perhaps of Cratippus, 


written on the verso of disused papyrus in a small sloping hand, rather 
restrained, of the second or third century ; no. 33 (vol. i, pl. vi), the Laws 


of Plato, in a fairly good hand of the same style, of the third century ; 


and especially no. 228 (vol. ii, pl. i), the I/iad, book v, written excel- 
lently well, early in the third century, to which there will be occasion to 
refer below. Again, a good example of a hand sloping rather backwards, 
which recalls the style of the Harris Homer, appears in a fragment of 
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and another, of somewhat like character, in πο. 9 (vol. i, pl. ili), Aristo- 
xenus on metre, of the early third century. 


We now proceed on our course. But it will be convenient, for the 
moment, to pass over certain examples which will require separate treat- 
ment, as belonging to a branch through which can be traced more clearly 
the connexion of the book-hand of the papyri with the book-hand of 
the vellum codices. 

To illustrate the papyrus book-hand of the second century, in the 
direct line, we select a facsimile from the remarkably fine MS. contain- 
ing a commentary on the Theaetetus of Plato, now in Berlin (New Pal. 
Soc. 103). 


No. 13 


The writing, it will be seen, is of a good fluent style, by a well skilled 
hand, easy in its action. There is a slight tendency to ornamental finish, 
as might be expected of so ready a penman as the scribe must have been. 
Comparing it with the earlier examples, e.g. the Odyssey (Faces. 8) and 
the Iliad (Faces. 12), there is here evident a greater breadth in the 
formation, and a wider spacing, of the letters. It is this breadth and 
increased freedom, as compared with the more precise regularity of the 
older examples, that give the impression of progress; for in the actual 
structure of the individual letters there is very little variation. Indeed, 
the difficulty, in such an instance as the present one, of judging of the age 
of book-hand papyri is very great ; for the number of examples is com- 
paratively limited, and they have to be distributed over so large a space 
of time, that it is only when certain of them can be grouped within not 
too wide a period and can therefore individually give support to each 
other in the sequence assigned to them, that we can be said to be standing 
on fairly firm ground. Then the eye acquires a familiarity with the 
character of the writing and its subtle changes, and the palaeographer 
developes a kind of instinct for the exercise of his judgement and for the 
conclusions at which he arrives. But when the examples lie far apart 
in date, then we cannot speak without diffidence and reserve, recognizing 
that further discoveries may largely modify present opinion. 


We are in a better position in regard to the next example, of the third 
century, book xviiiof the Κεστοί of Julius Africanus, found at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1897 (New Pal. Soc. 104). From internal evidence the work itself 
can hardly be earlier than the year 225; and the verso of the papyrus 
contains a deed of the reign of the Emperor Tacitus, Α. Ὁ. 275-6. The 
date of the MS. may, therefore, be placed approximately in the middle 
of the century. 


134 FacsIMILE No, 14 


JuLIus AFRICANUS.—MIDDLE or THIRD CENTURY 


(ra 0 ens eit ovy ovrws exov | αὐτὸς ὁ ποιητὴς To περίεργον τῆς επιρρησεως 
ta adda | δια To THs ὑποθεσεως akiwlua σεσιωπήῆκεν εἰθ οἱ πεισιϊστρατιδαι 
τα adda συνραπτο(ν)τες enn ταῦτα απεσχισαν | adAoTpia Tov oToLXov TIS | 
ποιήσεως eKeL.. επικρειίναντες ἐπ΄. πολλο. ς εἐγνω(ν) | are κυημα ..AUT.. 
eote|pov ἐπ᾿... K.S αὐτὸς ενταυΐϊθοι κατεταξα τὴν τε. ἣν συνΐπασαν υποθεσιν 
ανακειμενὴν . . ρέσεις ev τε τοις | ἀρχείοις τῆς ἀρχαιας π΄. τριϊδος κολων ..- 
. . Avas καπι[τωλεινὴς τὴς παλαιστεινὴ . | KaY νυσὴ τὴς καριας μέχρι | de Tov 
τρισκαιδεκατοῦυ ev pwlun προς Tats αλεξανδρου | θερμαις ev τὴ ev πανθειω 
βιβλιοθηκὴ TH καλὴ ἣν aviros ἡρξιτεκτονησα Tw σεβαστω" 


ιουλιου αφρικανου 


κεστος 
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Here again, there is little to choose between the actual structure of 
the letters of this example and of those of the 7'heaetetus; but in the 
execution of the writing there is a very palpable falling off. The writer 
of the MS. before us was no doubt a professional scribe, but not so expert 
as the writer of the earlier MS. The general character is rather com- 
monplace and lacks the distinction of the Theaetetus, being inclined to 
heaviness in the down-strokes. These marks of deterioration, if we may 
venture to generalize on a slender basis, seem to indicate a decline in the 
third century from the higher standard of earlier times. 


Reference has been made above to the sloping book-hand which 
developed in the course of the second century and was brought to a 
calligraphic perfection in the third century. The growth of this style of 
writing was a natural consequence of the necessity for quicker produc- 
tion on the increasing literary demands of the time; and it is to be 
remarked that exactly the same result followed in the period of vellum 
MSS. when the pressure of greater expedition produced a sloping hand 
in succession to the early upright uncial. An elegant example is found 
in a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, in Berlin;! and a well-known 
instance is the papyrus book containing the Iliad, books ii-iv, in the 
British Museum (Pap. exxvi): both of the third century. Here we give 
a facsimile from the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, no. 223 (vol. ii, pl. i), the 
Iliad, book v (now in the Bodleian Library), which has been mentioned 
above. The handwriting is so evidently that of an expert scribe that we 
might at once assume that the MS. had been executed for the market, 
had it not been inscribed on the verso of an obsolete document of the 
year 186. Fortunately for the palaeographer, this circumstance provides 
a terminus a quo, and the date of the MS. is accordingly placed early in 


the third century. 
No. 15 


One of the leading characteristics of the sloping hand is the contrast 
of heayy and light strokes, the down-strokes very frequently beginning 
with a thickening and running off fine: very much what we notice in 
a modern sloping hand written with a pliant pointed nib, such as the 
point of a reed-pen might have been. Round curves give place to ovals, 
as seen in the narrow epsilon, theta, omikron, and sigma and in the bow 


of rho; and we notice a reversion of omikron to the old small form of 
the letter. 


Here we leave the direct line of developement of the book-hand on 
papyrus. Arrived at the third century we are in touch with the period 


1 Wilcken, Yafeln zur iilteren griech. Palaeographie, iii. 
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when vellum was becoming the vehicle for the literature of Greece and 
Rome; and, although Greek literary works still continued for some time 
to be produced in Egypt, the field widens and we no longer have to con- 
centrate our attention on the land of the Nile. All the ancient Western 
world comes under survey; for the vellum codex, which now began 
to multiply, was not to perish from the effect of climate, as the papyrus 
roll had perished save in the dry sands of Egypt, but was to endure and 
spread through the countries of the West. 


But, before closing this section of our work, there still remain certain 
examples which were reserved (p. 133) for special examination as illus- 
trating more immediately the growth of the book-hand of the early uncial 
codices on vellum from the book-hand of the papyri. As we have already 
explained, the strong material and smooth surface of prepared vellum 
were adapted to receive a stronger style of writing, one in which the 
scribe could give rein to his skill in calligraphy and could produce such 
examples of ornamental uncial writing as are found in the early biblical 
codices, wherein so great an eitect of beauty is attained by the contrast 
of fine and heavy strokes in the structure of the letters. It is true that, 


in some of the later examples of the papyrus book-hand of the direct line 


of developement which are noted below (p. 141), there appears a tendency 


to write with a certain amount of that ornamental contrast of fine and 


heavy strokes; but papyrus was not a material to endure such treatment 
in any very great degree, and the leading characteristic of writing on 
papyrus was essentially lightness of stroke. 

None of our earlier specimens down to the first century could be 
pointed to as the lineal ancestor of the vellum uncial hand, although no one 
would dispute that there is a relationship. The forms of individual letters 
may be very similar, both in the papyrus hand and in the vellum hand, and 
yet, if we were to place two such MSS. as the Huxenippus of Hyperides 
(Facs. 9) and the Codex Alexandrinus (Facs. 46) side by side, we should 
not venture to derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document comes to our assis- 


_ tance in the task of determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 


This is a papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. exli; Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 181) containing a 
deed of sale of vineyards in the Arsinoite nome of the Faytim, which bears 
the date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, a.D. 88. The writ- 
ing is not in the cursive character that one looks for in legal documents, 
but is of a formal style, in which a likeness to the uncial of the early 


vellum MSS. is at once most obvious. In the first century, then, there was 


| 


| 


in use a set form of writing from which that uncial hand was evidently 
derived by direct descent. And it may be concluded with fair certainty 
that, even at that early period, this style of writing must have been in 
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FacstmM1ILtE No. 16 


DEED OF SALE.—A.D. 88 ͵ 


(---ευεργετιδι Tov αρσινοιτου νομοῦ Ομ--- | —rov γυνηι διοδωρα ηρακλειδου 
του--- | —ws eTwy τριάκοντα ἐπτὰ μέση μελιχίρωι]-- | ---απο της προγεγραμ- 
μενὴς ἡμέρας εἶπι]-- | --ἰ[εἰλαιωνων εν κατοικικῆι ταξει περῖι}---- | τ---της μεριδος 
apovpwv τριων npaxovdlts|— 

—ov Tov και capamimvos Tov αρτεμιδωρου | —n μελιχρὼς μακροπροσῶπος 
evOupiv | —perwr ὑπο Tpixa ομεν διδυμος | —apXovTos avTw μητρικοῦυ ἡμισοὺς 
... | pov evvea ἡμισοὺς TETAapTOU | —[dexladv0 ἡμισοὺς τεταρτοῦ ἢ οσων | 
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existence for a considerable period of time ; for here we find it common 
enough to be employed by an ordinary clerk.! 


No. 16 


It is{to be noticed that the writer of this document does not keep 
strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more accustomed to write 
a cursive hand, he mingles certain cursive letters in his text: side by side 
with the round epsilon, there stands in one or two places the cursive, in 
which the cross-stroke is absorbed by the finishing curve ;* and, more 
frequently, the cursive wpsilon is employed as well as the regular uncial 
letter. Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency to make 
the main stroke of the a/pha rather upright, which eventually leads to 
a distinctive form of the letter, as seen fully developed in the palimpsest 
MS. of the Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z); in some of the 
titles of the Codex Alexandrinus; and above all in the Codex Marcha- 
lianus of the Vatican *“—this being in fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the writer has em- 
ployed large letters at the beginning of the clauses into which he breaks 
up the text. This practice foreshadows the use of large initial letters 
which is a mark of advance in the early vellum Greek codices. 

The Bankes Homer (Iliad, book xxiv), from which our next facsimile 
is chosen, is one of the best preserved papyri of the Iliad that have yet 
been found, being nearly 8 feet in length and containing sixteen 
columns of text; and the material being in good condition and the 
writing quite legible (Brit. Mus., Pap. cxiv). It is of the second century. 


No. 17 


The writing of the Bankes Homer brings us very closely to the style 
of the vellum uncials, the letters being carefully formed and exhibiting a 
contrast of heavy and light strokes in their structure, to a greater degree 
than is ordinarily found in papyri. The round letters are well formed 
on the basis of the circle; and in many instances main vertical strokes 
are ornamentally finished off with small hooks or cross-bars. One or two 
points of interest, apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by numerical letters inserted in the 
margins; and the speeches of the different persons are indicated by their 
names, and the narrative portions by a contracted form of the word 
ποιητής. With very rare exceptions, corrections, accents, and breathings 


1 We have proof that uncial writing was used as the copy-hand for writing lessons in 
schools, such copies being found on early waxed tablets. 

2 Accidentally omitted in the Tables of Alphabets. 

3 Reproduced in facsimile, with a commentary by A. Ceriani, Rome, 1890. 
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Bankres Homer.—SECOND CENTURY 


(xwomevos ὦ τινι by Tov αδελῴεον extavev ext{wp| 
Ἢ πατερ ἡ και viov ἡ Kat pada πολλοι ἀχαιων 
exTopos εν Tada οδαξ ελον αἀσπετον ovoas 

ov yap μειλιχος εἐσκε πατὴρ τεὸς ἐν dat λυγρὴ 
TW Kat μιν λαοι per οὗυρονται περι αστυ 

αἀρήῆτον ὃε τοκευσι yoov Kat πενθος εθηκας 

exTop epor d€ μαλιστα λελειψεται adyea Avypa 
ov yap μοι θνησκων λεχεων εκ χειρας ορεξας 
ουδε TL μοι ELTES TUKLVOV ἐπὸς οὐ TE κεν αἰει 
μεμνημὴν νυκτας τε και NuaTa δακρυ χεουσα 

ὡς εφατο κλαιουσ emt ὃε στενάχοντο γυναικες 
maw ὃ avd εκαβὴ αδινου εξηρχε γοοιο 

εκτὸρ ἐμοι θυμω παντων πολυ φιλτατε παιδων 

ἢ μὲν μοι ζωος περ εων φιλος ησθα θεοισι 

ἢ ὃ apa σεῦ κηδοντο καὶ εν θανατοιο περ ator) 
αλλοὺυς μὲν yap παιδας ἐμοὺς Todas ὠκὺς αχιλλεὺς 
περνασχ ov τιν εἐλεὶσίκε περὴν αλος ατρυγετοιο 
ες σαμοὸν ες T ιἱμβρον Kat λημνον αμιχθαλοεσσαν 
σευ ὃ emt εξελετο ψυχὴν ταναήκει χαλκω 

πολλα ρυσταζέσκεν εοὐ περι ONM ETAPOLO 
πατροκλου Tov ἐπεῴφνες aveotnoev δε μιν oVvd ws) 
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and other marks are by a later hand (omitted in the transcript of the 
facsimile). 

The Bankes Homer, approximating in its style so much nearer to the 
vellum uncial character than the ordinary papyrus hand, was apparently 
not altogether an unusual exception. For there are indications elsewhere 
that a heavier type of writing was occasional among the later papyri. 
For example, among the Oxyrhynchus papyri there is an interesting 
specimen of this new type, bearing a still closer similarity to the uncial 
codices, in no. 661 (vol. iv, pl. v), a fragment of Epodes, which is approxi- 
mately dated in the second half of the second century; and again in no. 
844 (vol. v, pl. vii), the Panegyricus of Isocrates, we find another instance 
of a rather heavy large uncial hand of the second to third century. 

The last MS. with which we have to deal in this section is the 
papyrus of the Jliad, book ii, now in the Bodleian Library, which was 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1888, at Hawara, and is thence 
sometimes known as the Hawara Homer. This papyrus is of extreme 
interest, for it was the first of its type to be discovered, and its date was 


a matter of conjecture. Subsequently two other fragmentary examples 


evidence for fixing the date of this type of handwritin 


of the same large uncial hand were found, at Oxyrhynchus and at 
Tebtunis, both containing lines from the same book of the Iliad, The 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 742) provides valuable 
@, since it has on its 
verso accounts written in a hand not later than the early part of the third 
century. The second century, then, may be accepted as the period of this 
fine book-hand.? 
No. 18 


The large scale on which the writing of the Hawara Homer is 
executed suggests that we have before us a portion of a MS. which 
must have been unusually sumptuous in style. It is calculated that 
when complete the whole of this book of the J/iad, thus written, would 
have occupied a roll of about 32 or 33 feet in length: in modern phrase 
the MS. would have been an édition de luae. This impression is 
enforced by the style of the letters which, when carefully analyzed, 
appear to be essentially calligraphic and artificial. It will be observed 
that we have not here the contrast of light and heavy strokes which we 
have noticed in other examples as leading on to the style of the vellum 
uncials. On the contrary, in this instance, the letters are of the light- 
stroke character which was so suited to papyrus. But, in regard to scale, 
the Hawara Homer shows a distinct connexion with the uncial codices ; 
and particularly as a MS. of Homer its similarity in style to the 
Ambrosian vellum Homer has been recognized. One is tempted to 
suggest that in producing choice copies of a work of such universal 


1 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 101; New Pal. Soc, 126. 
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popularity and veneration as the J/iad, a traditional style of fine writing 
grew up for the purpose ; and that the same sentiment of doing honour 
by this means is to be recognized in the adoption of the fine uncial hand 
for choice copies of the sacred text of Scripture. 

The student will perceive how ornamental the several letters in the 
Hawara Homer are rendered by adding delicate hooks or head-curves, or 
by finishing off the extremities with lightly applied thickenings or minute 
eross-bars. This character of ornamentation may be traced in surviving 
examples as far back as the reign of Augustus, when such calligraphic 
treatment of the book-hand was probably suggested by the fine style of 
lapidary inscriptions. Instances occur, among others, in the Berlin poetical 
fragment reproduced in Schubart’s Papyrt Graecae Berolinenses (pl. 11 b), 
which is placed within the first century B.c.; in the small fragments of 
Demosthenes in Kenyon’s Palaeography of Greek Papyri (pl. xvi), of the 
latter part of the first century A.D.; and, most conspicuously, in the 
Hesiodic fragment, also given by Schubart (pl. 19 a), of the early part of 
the second, if not of the end of the first, century A.p.' The last-named 
papyrus is a very beautiful example of calligraphy, the lettering being 
rather laterally compressed, and the whole resembling a finely sculptured 
inscription. 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets of the Literary papyri 
the student will see the forms of the letters used in the several MSS. 
from which facsimiles have been given above in illustration of the 
text, grouped in a leading series from the Timotheus of the fourth 
century B.C. to the Julius Africanus of the third century Δ. Ὁ. ; followed 
by the specimens of sloping writing and of the hands having affinity to 
the uncials of the early vellum period. To these have been added, in 
their proper places, the alphabets of the three early papyri containing 
the Curse of Artemisia, the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c., and the 
Skolia of before 280 B.c.; of the Antiope of the third century B.c.: 
of the Herculanean Philodemus of the first century B.c.; and of the 
Iliad ii-iv in the sloping hand of the third century A.p. In the 
case of the papyrus containing Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens it has 
been thought convenient to give the alphabets of all the four hand- 
writings of which the MS. is composed, although three of them (the 
first, third, and fourth) might, strictly, be excluded as being examples of 
cursive writing. 

When the Table of Cursive Alphabets in papyri comes under 
examination, there will be occasion to refer to the Literary Alphabets 
again. 

1 First published by Wilamowitz-Mollendorff in the Sitewngsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, 1900, p. 899. 
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CHAPTER X 


GREEK PALAEKOGRAPHY (continued) 
Cursive Script in Papyri. 


WE now leave the Book-hand and turn to the examination of Greek 
Cursive writing in papyri. But in this section, as well as in others in 
which cursive handwriting is dealt with, we must endeavour not to 
exceed the limits imposed by the primary object of the present work. 
That object is especially, though not exclusively, to guide to a knowledge 
of the literary hands, the book-hands, in Greek and Latin MSS.; and our 
treatment of cursive scripts must not take too wide a range, but must 
in the first instance be such as to illustrate the developement of literary 
scripts. In a secondary degree the general developement of official cursive 
hands falls within our scope ; yet much must be passed over which would 
have to be considered were we making a special study of the cursive 
hands for their own sake. Such fuller study belongs to the province of 
Diplomatic, a large and important branch of Palaeography which demands 
independent treatment. Further, with regard to this present section, 
the papyrus collections of documents, as already noted, range over the 
whole field of cursive and include all kinds of handwritings of private 
persons, writing indifferently their best or their worst, as well as official 
and legal papers drawn up in more formal scripts. When we come to 
examine those cursive styles of the middle ages and later which concern 
our subject, we shall not be embarrassed in the same way, for the private 
correspondence and papers of individuals of those times, where they have 
survived, are regarded as lying outside the limits of our field. We may, 
then, follow this later precedent in our treatment of the papyrus cursive 
documents, and, leaving minute investigation to papyrologists, lay before 
the student a series of specimens selected chiefly from the more official 
and trained clerical types of this handwriting, whence, it is hoped, he will 
get a fairly clear idea of its general developement. 

It has already been stated that no specimens of Greek cursive writing 
of the fourth century B.c. have hitherto been discovered. It is true that 
two non-literary documents of that time are known and have already 
been referred to (pp. 107, 108), viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia and 
a marriage contract of 311-310 B.c.; but neither of them is written in a 
cursive script. We must await further discoveries to put us in possession 
of examples of the cursive writing of that remote period. 
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Of cursive writing of the third century B.C. there is now available 
avery fair quantity. To the collection gathered by Professor Petrie at 
Gurob, in 1889-90, have been added the fragments recovered at Tebtunis, 
and from cartonnage mummy-cases at Hibeh,in 1902-8, by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, and the specimens from Klephantine, now at Berlin. Thus we 
have material for the study of Greek cursive writing as far back as 
the early decades of the century; but of this material the Gurob series 
provides the most representative specimens. In addition, it may be 
worth noting that a few scattered pieces had already for many years 
been stored in the various museums of Europe; but the antiquity of some * 
of them had not been recognized, and they were thought to belong to the 
period of the Roman occupation. At Leyden there is a papyrus (Pap. Q), 
containing a receipt of the twenty-sixth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
260 B.c. At Berlin, Paris, and London there are three wooden tablets 
inscribed with deeds relating to a loan of the thirtieth and thirty-first 
years of the same king, about 254 B.c. Among the papyri of the British 
Museum, three, formerly ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly 
placed in the third century, viz. a petition for redress of grievances 
(Pap. evi) of the twenty-fifth year, apparently, of Ptolemy Euergetes I, 
223 8. 0.0; and two others (1 and lia) without dates, The Paris collection 
also contains a long money account for public works (Not. et Lvtr. xviii. 
2, pl. xliv) of the same century. A facsimile of a letter of introduction, 
evidently of this time, is given by Passalacqua.! Egger describes a 
papyrus at Athens ;? and various Greek endorsements and dockets on 
Demotic papyri are noticed by Revillout.? Ostraka or potsherds also have 
been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century B.C. we have material in the 
collection from the Serapeum at Memphis, now preserved in London, 
Paris, Leyden, ete. (see above, p. 94); other specimens are to be found 
among the Petrie, Amherst, Tebtunis, Gebelén, and other more recently 
discovered collections. Of the first century B.C. comparatively little has 
yet been found, the later middle period of the century in particular 
being still unrepresented. 

For the first four centuries of our era there is a fairly continuous 
series of documents. On the other hand, the fifth century is almost a 
blank, very few papyri of that time having been recovered. In the sixth 
century, however, the supply revives; and again of the seventh century 
there is a large series available, particularly of the first half of the 
century. Cursive writing of the early years of the eighth century is 


1 Catalogue Raisonné des Antiquités découvertes en Egypte, Paris, 1826. Also described in 
Notices et Extraits des MSS. xviii, 399. 

2. Journal des Savants, 1873, pp. 80, 97. 

° Chrestomathie Démotique, 1880, pp. 241, 277; Revue Egypt. ii. 114. 
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chiefly illustrated by the more recently acquired collection of documents 
from Aphroditopolis, which extend to about the year 722.! 

Greek cursive writing, as found in papyri, has been grouped under 
three phases, corresponding to the three political administrations which 
succeeded one another after the fall of the native Egyptian empire. The 
Ptolemies held the government from 323 to 80 B.c. From the time of 
the conquest by Augustus down to the reorganization of the empire by 
Diocletian at the close of the third century, the Romans were in power. 
From thence to the date of the Arab conquest, A. ἢ. 640-3, Egypt was 
annexed to the Eastern Division of the Roman empire. With each change 
of government there was a corresponding change in the general character 
of the Greek cursive script; obviously to be attributed to the influence of the 
official handwritings of the time. A change of government was naturally 
accompanied by a change of officials, and a change of officials by a change 
in the style of production of official documents. It must also not be for- 
gotten that Greek was the official language employed during all three 
periods, so that we have the advantage of following the developement of 
one alphabet through the consecutive centuries, although changes in style 
were periodically effected. It is also to be borne in mind that the Arab 
conquest in 640-8 did not bring to an abrupt close the use of the Greek 
language in Egypt. It had, by that time, been employed there for 
centuries, and as a spoken language it was evidently widespread through 
the country. Therefore its displacement under the Arab administration 
was gradual; and the Aphrodito collection proves its survival, at all 
events for official and business purposes, for another hundred years. 

The characteristics of the cursive writing of the three periods, the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine, will be observed in detail as 
the examples selected as illustrations are passed in review. But, if we 
were called on to describe briefly and in general terms the distinctive 
characteristic of each, we would define that of the Ptolemaic hand as 
rigid strength with natural facility; that of the Roman, as roundness 
with fluency; that of the Byzantine, as artificiality with exaggeration. 


Our first example of Greek cursive writing is from the Gurob collection 
(Petrie Papyri, ii. xxxviii b), a letter from Horos to Harmais, both 
officials, respecting the sale of oil, dated in the fifth year (the symbol L= 
ἔτους) of Ptolemy Euergetes == 242 B. 0. (Bodl. Libr., Gr. class. C. 21 (P)). 


No. 19 


The writer of this document must have been an expert penman of 
unusual ability whose handwriting would do credit to any age. And 
yet he was nothing more than a local official of no particular importance. 


1 Described in Gk. Papyri in the British Musewn, iv. 1910. 
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PETITION.—223 B.C. 


(βασιλει mrodreplarwc] | xarpew apev..... | πολεμωνος τριπτολιας | μισθοφορου 
ἐρετριας abilkovpar ὑπὸ κεφαλωνος | σταθμοδοτων ovtos | yap μου ὑπὸ μοσ- 
χίωνος | κεφαλων ovdevos ποιζουμενου [ὑπ ἐμοῦ] προς | αὑτον ......... | τοῦ 
κε L παυνι € και | εἰς tov... [τ]οποῖν) τα τε | σκευὴ pov εξερριψεν εἰς | τὴν 
οδον και avrov | με τυπτῶν εξεβαλὶλ΄ ev [ἐμοῦ δε οὐκ ἐεκχωροῦν τος αλλ επιμαρτυροὶ 
μενου τοὺς παροντας | Kat συνδραμοντων | πλειονων καὶ [εἰπιτιἰμωντων αὐτωι 
ουτως | απηλλαγὴ eyw be | τα σκευὴ Ta αποριφειτα pov εἰς τὴν odor | εἰση- 
νεγκα δεομαι | ovy σου βασιλεὺ πρὸς Ta) 
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The general aspect of the writing suggests the suspension of the letters 
from a horizontal line: an effect produced by the horizontal strokes and 
links being kept on the same level, and so forming a string sufficiently 
connected to convey the idea of continuity. Among the letters are to be 
observed the looped al/phu; the circular delta, the angles of which are 
altogether merged in the curve; the link attached to the eta (a feature 
of long-lasting persistence) ; the /ambda with second leg horizontal; the 
flat mw and pi, each one often reduced to a convex curve ; the stilted nw; 
and the clipped omega. Such a perfect hand, written evidently with the 
greatest facility, must have a long history behind it ; and we await with 
certainty the discovery of a fully developed cursive handwriting of the 
fourth century in which we shall find its parent. 

The next facsimile exhibits a handwriting of a totally different 
character. It is taken from a petition for redress of injuries received 
from a soldier named Kephalon, in the twenty-fifth year of (apparently) 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 223 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. evi; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 60, 
pl. 35). 

No. 20 

This is an example of a very cursive style which, with all its irregular 
appearance, must have been widely used by expert writers, as well as by 
ordinary persons. It will be seen that it has none of the calligraphic 
play with the pen which marked the previous example. The document 
must have been written with great rapidity, perhaps as a draft, and pre- 
sumably by an experienced clerk. It is one of the papyri mentioned 
above (p. 149), which, until recently, have not been recognized as 
belonging to so early a period as the third century B.c. The same 
style is found in documents among the Petrie and Hibeh collections. 
Distinctive forms of letters are the wedge-shaped alpha, a peculiarly 
small form of beta, as well as the ordinary letter; the convex mw and 
pi; the stilted nw; taw with the horizontal only on the left of the 
vertical, and not extending to the right; and the clipped omega. 

We return to an official type in the next example, a receipt issued 
by Hermokles, son of Saranoupenios, collector of taxes in Thebes, for 
payment of a tax on land by Thoteus, son of Psemminis, and another, in 
the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator = 210-209 B.c. (Brit. Mus., 
Demot. Pap. 10463; Pal. Soc. 11. 143). 


No. 21 


In this specimen the descent from the style of the letter of 242 8.0. 
(Faces. 19) is very apparent; but the calligraphic regularity of that 
example is here abandoned. Among the characteristic letters will be 
observed the wedge-shaped alpha, the rounded de/ta, the convex forms of 
mu and pi, and the clipped omega. 
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FacsimMitE No. 23 


PETITION.—162 8.6. 


(συνεστησα σοι Tov παριζοντα μοι τὴν Tpody|v] 

νεώτερον μοῦ αδελῴον πραγματευσομενον TalvTa] | 

συ δε wy προς TO θειον οσιως διακείμενος Kalt ov βουλο] 
μενος παραβῆναι τι των εν τωι Lepwr ἐπηγγείλμενων] 
απεστειλας χρηματισας μεννιδει εχον ὑπιογραφη»] 
ἐπισκεψαμενον τα καθηκίοντα] amodovvar ef ofts γινοιτο σοι] 
μὴ μονον ed) ous εἰ μένειν adda Kat επι μειζονία προαγειν) 
του δε μεννιδοίυ] υπογεγραφοτος τοις γραμματείυσι επι] 


᾿ σκεψάμενος aveveyKew [και τοϊυτων aver ἡνοχοτων] 


καθηκειν διδοσθαι ova και ἡμεῖς προεφερομεθῖα]) 
ο μεννιδης παλιν φησιν ene σε dev aveve[xOnvar)) 


CHAP. 
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With the next facsimile we shall pass out of the third century, and 
it will be seen that the distinctive shallow writing of that period forth- 
with ceases. 

This specimen is a section from one of the Serapeum documents : 
a petition to the strategus of Memphis from Harmais, a recluse and 
mendicant, for redress of a fraud by which he had suffered; 163 B.c. 
(Brit. Mus., Pap. xxiv; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 31, pl. 18). 


No. 22 


The Serapeum papyri include several petitions, a class of documents 
which, as already noticed, are naturally more carefully written so as to 
be read without trouble by the person whose favour is solicited. Hence 
the present example is in only a half-cursive style: the writing very 
handsome, bold, firm, and strong; the letters carefully formed, without 
superfluous linking, eta, pi, and taw being those which chiefly lend them- 
selves to that process. A tendency to run into more cursive forms at 
the ends of lines is noticeable ; in which position the facsimile shows the 
long eta and the wedge-shaped alpha. 

In contrast with the heavy hand, a light delicate script is also found 
among the Serapeum documents. Here is given a section from another 
petition, from Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, the Macedonian recluse already 
mentioned (p. 95) as the champion of the cause of the twin girl attendants 
in the temple; of the year 162 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxi; Cat. Gk. Pap. 
i, 12; Pal. Soc. i. 1). 

No. 23 


Besides being more delicate in execution than that of the previous 
example, this style of writing also contains more thoroughly cursive 
elements, and hence shows greater variety in the shapes of the letters. 
For example, in the case of eta, kappa, nu, pi, wpsilon, we find variations 
ranging from the formal to the quite cursive forms. This will be better 
understood when we come to review the changes undergone by the several 
letters of the alphabet in their progress from the earliest to the latest 
examples of cursive papyri. 

The next facsimile comes from a deed of sale by Patous, son of 
Phagonis, a Persian, to Panobchunis, son of Totoes, and his wite 
Kobaétesis, of land in Pathyris; 123 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 879 (i); Cat. 
Gk. Pap. ii. 5, pl. 4). 

No. 24 


In this example we recognize the same type of writing as in the two 
preceding deeds, but with some loss of regularity and preciseness, as 
might be expected with the advance of time. But there is no mistaking 
the style of the second century. Individual letters show little general 
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FacstmiLte No, 25 


SALE oF Lanp.—101 8.6. 


(βασιλευοντων βασιλισσης κλεοπατρας θεας ευεργετιδος--- | erovs is Tov και ly 


ep ιερεων και ιερειων Kat Kavnpopov των--- | θηβαιδος ep ηρακλειδου ayopa- 
ψομου 

ἀπεδοτο θαμουνις πατουτος διοπολιτις ws L— | ovAn μετωπωι ey δεξιων ὑπο 
τριχα μετα κυϊριου]---- ὡς L λε μεσου μελιχροου τετανοῦυ μακροπροσωπου--- | μερος 


amo yns ἐμφορου αδιαιρετου εν τωι mab vpitne|— | γειτονες vorov yy ιβιοβοσκων 
Boppa parpeovs py|tpos|\— | 8 adAns apoupas μιας ns γείτονες vorov sAnvitos|— | 
AtBos ἀραμητος yn ἡ οι av ὡσιν γείτονες παντοθΐ εν] -- | ws L μ μεσος μελιχρως 
τέτανος μακροπροσωπος--- | κατα THY ὠνὴν θαμουνις ἢ αποδομενὴ nv εδεξατο]---) 


160 


Facsimite No. 26 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT.—15-5 8.6. 


(βριζειν μηδ ἐεγβαλλειν μηδ adAnv γυναικα 
ETELTAYELY ἡ EKTLVELY τὴν φερνην συν ἡμῖιο 

λια της πράξεως γινομενὴς εκ τε αὐτοῦ 

διονυσιου κ(αι) εκ των ὑυπαρχοντων αὐτω παντων 
καθαπερ εκ δικης κ(αι) THY δε ἰισιδωραν μητε απὸ 
KOLTOV NTE αφημερον γεινεσθαι απο τὴς 
διονυσιου οἰκιας avev της διονυσιου γνωμὴς 

μηδε φθειρειν Tov οἰκον μηδε ἀλλω ανδρι 
συνειναι ἡ κ(αι) αὐτὴν τουτων τι διαπραξαμε 

νην κριθεισαν στερεσθαι της φερνης θεσθαι de 
αὐτους κ(αι) την ed ιεροθυτων περι του γαμοῦυ 
συνγραφην εν ἡμεραις χρηματιζουσαις πεντε 

ad ns αν αλληλοις προειπωσιν καθ nv ἐνγραφησε 
ται ἡ τε φερνὴ κ(αι) ταλλα τα εν εθει οντα κ(αι) 
τα περι τῆς OTOTEPOV των γαμουντων TEED 

TNS WS ἂν ETL TOV καιρου κοίνως κριθηι) 
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disposition to change from established forms, except perhaps in the case 
of alpha, mu, and upsilon, which occasionally betray a tendency to 
break into curves. 

Continuation of the delicate style of writing of the petition of 
162 8.6. at a later date is found in a deed of sale, executed at Diopolis 
Parva in the last year of Cleopatra III and her son Ptolemy Alexander, 
conveying land in the Pathyrite nome; 101 8.0. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 882 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 18, pl. 7). 


No. 25 


This document brings us to the close of the second century ; and yet 
there is evident but little failure from the firm and steady hand of sixty 
years earlier. It will, however, be observed how very cursively many of 
the words are written, individual letters almost losing their identity in 
the closely linked strokes of which those words are composed. But, 
if the letters are analysed, it will be seen that old forms are still 
generally maintained ; and that only in certain of them, as alpha, delta, 
mu, pi, tau, upsilon, is laxity apparent. 

We here leave the Ptolemaic period, for lack of adequate material 
debars us from more than superficial knowledge of Greek cursive 
writing in the first century B.c. But it is hoped that the specimens 
which have been submitted may suffice to convey to the student 
a fairly correct idea of the character of the Ptolemaic hand, the 
general attributes of which we have defined as naturalness and vigour. 
The Ptolemaic is, indeed, a marked style, generally upright and rigid, 
long resisting that inevitable tendency to pliancy which, as we learn 
from other phases of handwriting, sooner or later invades and weakens 
any form of writing, however well-sustained it may remain through 


a lengthened course of perfection. 


We have to pass almost to the end of the first century B.c. before 
presenting our next facsimile, which stands at the head of the series with 
which it is proposed to illustrate the Greek cursive handwriting of 
Egypt under the Roman administration. We enter on the period when 


_ the pliancy referred to has taken possession. The contrast of this speci- 


men with those which have preceded it is so self-evident that no words 
are needed to emphasize it. It is a portion of a marriage settlement of 
a certain Isidora, wedded to Dionysius, a citizen of Alexandria, at some 
date between 15 and 5 8.6. (Berlin Mus., Pap. 66R; New Pal. Soc. 176). 


No. 26 


The writing is unusually small and cursive, and at first sight it 


appears intricate owing to its pliant character and the prevalence of 
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FacstimiLe No. 27 


LEASE oF A MiLL.—a.pD. 17 


(ενοικιον αὐευ] πασὴης [υἹπερθεσίεως | ακινδυνος de o pvAlos] καὶ τὸ ενοικιον | 
πανΐτος) κινδυνοῦυ Kat μετα τον Χρονον  αποκα]ταστησατωι o μανὴς Tov μυλον | 
υγιηι καὶ αἀσινηι οιον και παρειληφεν | οπου [eav] συντασσηι o ἰσιδωρος εν οἱ 
ξυρυγχων πίοϊλει ἡ τὴν εσταμενην | rovrov τί ι]μηϊν] ἀαργυριου dpaxpas εκατον] 
exaotou δε μίηνος ov εαν μὴ αποδωι | To ἐνοίκιον [μεθ ἡμιολίας της πραϊξεως 
folvons [τωι ἐἰσιδωρωι εκ τε Tov  μεμισθωμενοῦ καἰι] εκ των vTap) 
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ligatures. The document may be a lawyer's copy; and the writing 
may be classed as a private, as distinguished from an official, hand, but 
at the same time that of an expert writer, such as a lawyer or lawyer's 
elerk would be. As such, the specimen lies rather outside the direct 
line, and might have been left unnoticed but for the dearth of dated 
examples of this period. However, it has its educational value, in that 
it illustrates an extremely fluent style in business documents. 

The following facsimile exhibits a hand of a more usual type. It is 
from part of a lease, at Oxyrhynchus, of a mill by a certain Isidorus to 
Heracleius, son of Soterichus, a Persian; A.p. 17 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 795 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii, pl. 18; Ow. Pap. 278). 


No. 27 


A large upright cursive writing of pronounced Roman type; the 
letters growing loose in construction, with tendency to curves and 
a round-hand formation, The increasing size of the omikron (not 
universal, but frequent), contrasting with the diminutive letter prevalent 
in the Ptolemaic period, may be noticed as a mark of the calligraphic 
effort which now asserted itself to make the body of the letters of 
a uniform size. 

Advancing another half-century we meet with a very neatly written 
document, which sets before us with admirable clearness the perfect 
round-hand to which the writing of the Roman period had now attained. 
It is a sale of a plot of land by one Mysthes to Tesenuphis, in the reign 
of Vespasian ; A.D. 69-79 (Brit. Mus., Pap. exl; Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 180, 
pl. 21; Pal. Soc. 11. 144). 

No. 28 


This is an excellent instance of the small cursive hand of a trained 
scribe. The run of the writing is so even and sustained that, while the 
writer varies the shapes of his letters to meet the requirements of com- 
bination in the different words, there is no hesitation and the pen moves 
on, line after line, without a fault. 

The next facsimile comes from a document of a similar class of 
writing, on a larger scale, and of about the same time: the farm 
accounts of a bailiff named Didymus, son of Aspasius, employed by 
Epimachus, son of Polydeuces, the owner of an estate in the nome of 
Hermopolis, in the eleventh year of Vespasian, A.D. 78-9 (Brit, Mus., 
Pap. cxxxi; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 166, pl. 108). 


No. 29 


This may be regarded as an example of a good general business hand, 
written by a man skilled in accounts and using his pen with expedition 
M 2 
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FacstmiILE No. 28 


SALE oF LAND.—a.D. 69-79 


(—rov avrokpatopos καίσαρος ουεσπασιανου σεβαστου μηνος | ---ηρακλειδου 
μεριδος Tov αρσινοειτου νομου Opodoyer | —tos ὡς L ν φακος μηλωι δεξιωι 
τεσενουφει | —wt μικρωι χειρος ἀριστερας μετα KUpLOV του εαὐυτης υἱοῦ | ---ὑλωι 
μικρωζι] χειρος αριστερας ΠΙεπρακεναι αὐτηι | ---ἰα]πο του νυν em Tov ἀπαντα 
χρονον To ὕπαρχον avtw. | —v μεριδος τρίτον μερος Ψειλου τοποῦ ανοικοδομη | 
---τοῦ του αποδομενου μυσθου καὶ των αδελφων οἰκια | —v οἰκια καὶ ἐπὶ τι μερος 
κοινῆι εἰσοδος καὶ εξοδος | ---τεσενΐουϊφιος Tov ερἰιεωὶς οἰκία] και στοτοητὶ) 


M| Ol 1) 


BSA] 


FAcsIMILE No. 29 165 


BAILirF’s ACCOUNTS.—A.D. 78-9 


Erovs evdexatov avroxpatopos καισαρος 
ουεσπασιανου σεβαστου μηνος παχὼν 
ὧν Anppt 

ἐπιμαχ εἰς δαπανἿ 25 κ᾽ τας φιβ μισθ βο" 26 

εἐπιμαχῆ ομοιως οψι- 

ἐπιμαχϑ ομοιως αλλας 

ἐπιμαχο οἱμοιωΐς 25 κ᾿ λοι᾿ τιμῖ οι! οὐ 
ὭΟΡΞ -.-.-«-τς Κωμογρι Za 

επιμαχϑ ομοιως αλλας 

em pax? τας φιβ evs μισθ βοων 

ἐπιμαχο ομοιως αλλας 

ἐπιμαχο απο δὃ wy δεδω" πολυὃ επιμαχ ονὴλ 
μισθ ov? καθιστωντὸ emt εἰς ἐρμου᾽ Zy 
μεθ ας εσχ £6 την λοιπην) 
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in a legible style, round, flexible, and not ungraceful. It is of the type 
which is met with in official documents of the time, and which was prob- 
ably employed very widely throughout the country by trained clerks, 
This papyrus is one of a set of rolls famous as having on the verso the 
unique copy of Aristotle’s Constitulion of Athens written in four different 
hands. A specimen of one of these hands has already been given among 
the facsimiles from literary papyri (Facs.11). A specimen of another 
hand, cursively written, is here submitted. 


No. 30 


This specimen of a private hand, cramped and inelegant, is quite 
different in general appearance from the legible writing of the bailiff’s 
accounts on the recto side of the papyrus. And yet the forms of the 
letters employed in both writings are the same, proving that the Con- 
stitution was transcribed not many years after the accounts. The 
interest aroused by the recovery of this long-lost work of a great writer 
justifies us in placing the facsimile before the student, although the style 
of handwriting lies outside the direct line of developement of the trained 
clerical cursive to which our researches are mainly restricted. 


Of the second century the two following facsimiles illustrate the 
growing laxity of the cursive handwriting. The first is taken from 
a deed of sale of an ass, sold in Heracleia, in the division of Themistes, 
by Dioskoros, son of Castor, to one Stotoetis, of the village of Soenopaei- 
nesus, in the fifth year of Antoninus Pius = Α.}. 149 (Brit. Mus., Pap. ecciii; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 195, pl. 51; Pal. Soc. 11. 184). 


No. 31 


This is a very cursive document, and consequently the more cursive 
forms of letters which have been gradually growing out of the hurriedly 
written normal shapes (such as u-shaped beta and kappa, and n-shaped 
pt) prevail. But, notwithstanding its cursiveness, the writing is legible 
and the distinctive forms of the several letters are easily followed. 

The next example is not so cursive, being a fairly well written 
document of the upright type. It represents a section of a very inter- 
esting papyrus: a diploma of membership of an athletic club which 
flourished under the patronage of successive emperors. The section is 
part of the recitation of a letter from the Emperor Claudius, expressing 
satisfaction at the games performed, in his honour, by the club for the 
kings of Commagene and Pontus. The diploma is of A.p. 194 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1178; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 214, pl. 41). 
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FacsIMILE No. 81 


SALE OF AN ASss.—aA.D. 142 


(erous πεμπτου avToKpatopos καισαρος | τιτου αἰλιου adpLavov αντωνινου | σεβα- 
στου εὐσεβους μηνος καισαρειοῦ | ig pecopn iG εν ηἡρακλεια THs θεϊμιστου 
μεέριδος Tov αρσινοειτου | νομοῦ ομολογει διοσκορος κασίτορος Tov npakAELdov 
απο αμφοΐδου χηνοβοσκιων προτων ὡς L Ay | ovdAn ὑπερ μῆλον αριστερον στοτοὶ 
NTEL Wpov του τεσενουφεως απο | κωμης σοκνοπαιου ynTOV ws LK | ουλη μετοπω 
peow Tempake|vat αὐτω τον ομολογουντα Tov) 
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FacsiIMILE No. 32 


DIPLOMA.—A.D. 194 


(—avrov xpovoy αποδοθεισιν μοι δυσιν | —evte em ἐμοῦ yarw ιουλιω αντιοχω | 
—ovdim πολεμωνι Tw TovTov ανδρασι | —[ralon σπουδὴ Kar φιλανθρωπια 
xenoaw | —feml τω eum ονοματι τιθεμενους vt av | —ipas μεν τῆς 
προς αὑτοὺς evxaptotias | —THv προς εἐμαῦτον μεν εὐνοιαν te | ---εγνωρισα 
μαλλον ἡ εθαυμασα Οἱ τοις] [ ---νοι σαν διογενὴς μικκαλοῦυ αντιοχεὺς | —vs 
γένομενος OV Eyw καὶ τῆς ρωμαιων Ϊ ---ὧν αξιον ηγησαμὴν εἰναι cavdoyern|s] | 


--ἰαἰντιοχευς ἐρρωσθε) 
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No. 32 


It may be assumed that the writer of this document was the secretary 
of the club. Being more formal than the preceding example, the letters 
are less cursive and follow the older patterns. But the general looseness 
of the structure of the writing is obvious and marks the tendency of the 
handwritings of the period. 


To illustrate the cursive of the third century three examples are 
produced. The first two, written in the third decade, are of a fine and 
unusual type of the well-trained clerical hand. They are, in fact, formed 
upon the model of the calligraphic writing which was practised at this 
time in the chancery of the Prefect of Egypt, as it appears in a papyrus, 
now in Berlin, containing an official notification from the prefect to 
a strategus of the completion of a convict’s term of punishment and his 
consequent discharge; A.D. 209.1 

The first facsimile is from an official return by representatives of the 
five tribes of the priests of Socnopaei-nesus for purposes of taxation, 
in the fourth year of Elagabalus, associating with him Severus Alex- 
ander = A.D. 221 (Brit. Mus., Pap. cccliii; Cat. Gk. Pap. τι. 112, pl. 84; 


Pal, Soc. ii. 186). 
No. 33 


The writing is of a particularly careful and formal character ; the 
letters upright and in many instances stilted, while others are written on 
- a reduced scale and placed high in the line of writing. This stilting 
and variety in the scale of the letters are characteristic of the chancery 
hand, as displayed in the document referred to above. 

The second is taken from a deed of sale of a share in a house in the 
western quarter of the fort at Hermopolis; ΔΛ. Ὁ. 226-7 (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. 1158; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 151, pl. 55). : 


No. 34 


If anything, this example, while written in the same style, is even 
more fluent than the preceding one; and the delicate touch is admirable. 
Both examples show that, while the cursive of the Roman period had 
been growing in looseness of structure, it was still possible to obtain 
a calligraphic perfection even in ordinary documents. This, however, 
would not affect the general law of change in the shapes of the letters, 
as will be shown presently when the cursive alphabet at different 
periods is reviewed. 


1 See the Sitzwngsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1910, p. 710, in which a facsimile 
of this interesting document is given. Cf. also Brit. Mus. Pap. ceexlv, of a.p. 193, and 
Pap. 1164, of a.p. 212—Cat. Gk. Pap. ii, pl. 94; iii, pl. 47. 
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Facstm1Le No, 83 


TAXATION RETURN.—A.D. 221 


(—apowoirov ηρακλειδου μεριδος | —{otloronrews pytpos θαησεως Kat wpov 
αρπα | —pos τανεφρεμμεως Kat στοτοήτεως | —Tos τῶν y iepewy ὃ pudns και 
στοτοη | —rTos pntpos στοτοήτεως καὶ πακυσεως | —pyTpos τααρπαγαθης των 
δυο ἱερεων  ---τε ἱερέων πενταφυλιας σοκνοίΐπαιου Oleov ] ---πιαιιος θεου 
μεγιστοῦ και ieplov χα]ριτησιου | -- [ισιδος νεφορσηους και τῶν συϊνναω]ν θεων | 
—[cox'voraiov νησου κατεχωρισαμεν γρ]αφην | —[mploxeiwevov ἱερου tov 
εὐΐεστωτος 6S των | ---[α]ἰυρηλιου αντωνινοῦ εὐ σεβους] ευτυχους και | ---ἰαλεξαν- 
dpolv καισαρος σεβαστωϊΐν) 


[8|S A pecopy λ΄.) 
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FacsimiLe No. 34 


SALE: —A. Ὁ. 226-7 


(—s απηλιωτου ws L νὴ μακρὸς πυκτης | —pwpw των avtwy yovewy avaypa- 
φομε | —|klau ανηκοντων παντων ev ερμουπολει ἐπ ἀμφοδου | --πεδων voTov 
δημοσια pun du ns εισοδος | --ἰσ]υμπεφωνημενὴν τιμὴν ἀαργυριου ὃραχμας | --ν 
και τοὺς Tap αὐτοῦ τὴν Tov πεπραμενου ὡς προῖ ] ---ἰυ]ῦν ἐπὶ Tov απαντὰ 
χρονον τῆς βεβαιωσεως | ---τοὺς παρ αὐτου περι μηδενος τησδε τῆς πρασεως | 
—evw ἢ τοις παρ avtov τα τε βλαβη και δαπανηματα | ---γενεσθαι ἐπερωτηθεις 
ὡμολογῆσα L ς) 
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FACSIMILE No. 35 


MILITARY ACCOUNTS.—A. Ὁ. 295 


(αυρηλιος σωτὴρ σαραπιωνος βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα | ws προκειται αυρήλιος 

σωτὴρ σαθοθρακος  βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα avpndrros συρος φιλαδελφου | 

βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα αὐυρηλιος σαραπιων σαραπιωνος | βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα 
Τοις ὑπὸ evBapw πρεποσιτον λι(τραι) 

τῆς δε φρουμαριας εστιν» αντιγρα(φον) των ὑπο ἐνβαριν πρεποσιτον σαρματη | 


ἐπιμελητὴ o(€vpvyxitov) εἐσχον παρα cov κοφινους | δεκα δυο εκ λιτρων 
τεσαρακοντα) 
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The last example of the third century comes from some official 
accounts of supplies to the troops; A.D. 295 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 748 ; 
Cat. Gk. Pap. iii, pl. 63). 

No. 35 


This is a good fluent hand of the official type. The character is 
still Roman, the date of the document almost coinciding with that of 
Diocletian’s redistribution of the empire. 

Here, then, we come to the end of the second period of Greek 
cursive writing, as found in the papyri of Egypt. Casting our eyes 
again over the series of facsimiles with which we have attempted to 
illustrate the changes through which that handwriting passed, it is not 
difficult to appreciate how great those changes have been, starting from 
the stiff unbending script of the early Ptolemies and ending in the 
flexible and fluent Roman script of the close of the third century. 


In the Byzantine period the succession of facsimiles is less abundant ; 
we have to be content to select such examples as are typical and instruc- 
tive for our immediate purpose, and they are not numerous. But they 
will suffice to give a general idea of the leading characteristics of the 
Byzantine type of hand. We pass from the round and flexible writing 
of the Roman period, and find a script of an exaggerated and artificial 
character, but of the greatest interest as developing those long-limbed 
forms of letters from which was to be evolved the minuscule book- 
hand of the middle ages. 

The first example is most typical: a class of writing which appears 
to have been a common one at the time. It is part of a letter from 
Flavius Macarius, chief officer of finance, to Flavius Abinnaeus, ‘ prae- 
fectus castrorum’ of Dionysias, informing him that Flavius Felicissimus, 
the ‘dux’, has authorized him to requisition the services of soldiers to 
assist in levying imperial revenues; about A.D. 350 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 


ecxxxiv; Pal. Soc. ii. 188). 
No. 36 


An untidy, straggling hand; the letters varying in shape and size; 
and the lines of writing wavering from the true horizontal level. And 
yet the general large scale and the uprightness and lateral compression 
of the letters lend to the writing a certain appearance of regularity. 
Notice should be taken of the tall delta, shaped like a modern Roman d, 
and of the tendency in mw to drop the first limb vertically below the 
line, as marking a step in the evolution of minuscule forms. 


The scarcity of papyri of the fifth century has already been noticed. 
The following facsimile is but a rough example; yet it carries on the 
tradition of the Byzantine hand in the particulars noted above. The 
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LETTER.—ABOUT A.D. 350 
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(οπος) δεσποτικ(ων) κτησεων | pdr. αβιννεω πρ(αιποσιτω) καστρων διονυσιαδος 


(pA. μακαριος διασημ(οτατος) επιτρ 


χαιρειν 


S$ τὴν απαιτησιν των dec) 


φηλικισσιμου του  διασημο(τατου) κομιτος τε και δουκος προνοιαν ποι᾿ουμενὴ Tov 


δεσποτικου οἰκου προσεταξεν | τη ἐμὴ επιμελια βοηθιαν στρατιωτικὴν | παρασχεθῆηγναι εἰ 


ἢ εξουσια του κυριου μου φλ. 
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papyrus is a portion of a receipt from Aurelius Alypius, of the village 
of Kerkethoeris in the Faydm, to Aurelia Enkia, daughter of Pekysis, 
in the eleventh indiction year, in the consulship of Flavius Cyrus 
=A.D. 441 (Berlin, P. 7452; New Pal. Soc. 23a). 


No. 37 


Again an exaggerated upright style of writing; with a certain 
strength, notwithstanding. Extravagant forms of letters are con- 
spicuous, as in epsilon and sigma with oblique head-strokes, and large 
theta and kappa. The d-shaped delta and the incipient minuscule mu 
also appear. 


The same upright style continued to prevail in the sixth century, 
of which we give two examples, one from the middle, the other from 
the end, of the century. The first is an acknowledgement from Aurelius 
Nepheras, son of Isaac, to Flavius Apion, στρατηλάτης and πάγαρχος of 
Arsinoé and Theodosiopolis in the Fayim, of the acceptance of a lease 
of certain rooms in the street Psappallius in Arsinoé, in the fourth 
indiction year after the consulship of Flavius Basilius=A. Ὁ. 556 (Berlin, 
P. 2558; New Pal. Soc. 23 Ὁ). 


No. 38 


This is an irregular hand of the same upright type of the Byzantine 
period. During the century elapsed since the date of the preceding 
example, further progress has been made in the evolution of minuscule 
forms. In addition to the d-shaped delta and the p-shaped mu, here 
is present also the h-shaped eta. The exaggeration of other letters is 
also characteristic. The date-clause written at the top of the deed, in 
a straggling sloping cursive, in its general aspect recalls the contem- 
porary Latin cursive writing as seen in the Ravenna deeds. Such 
a resemblance would naturally be expected. 

The example of the close of the sixth century is from a contract for 
lease of a farm from Phoebammon, ‘ tabularius’ of Arsinoé, to Aurelius 
John and Aurelius Castous, farmers; A. Ὁ. 595 (Brit. Mus., Pap. exiii. 
4; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 208; Pal. Soc. ii. 124). 


No. 39 


The writing of this deed is of a good, regular, upright type, executed 
with expert facility. The very great advance in the formation of 
minuscule letters here exhibited is very striking: alpha, delta, eta, theta, 
kappa, mw, xi, may be especially cited as almost fully developed letters 
of the minuscule alphabet. The thin sloping cursive of the date-clause 
again recalls the Latin cursive of the time. 
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FACSIMILE No. 37 


RECEIPT.— A. D. 441 


(varia φλ. κυίρίου του λαμπροϊτατου αθυρ is της ἐνδεκατης | ἰνδικτιωνος avpy- 
Atos αλυπιος | υἱος νεφερα συμμαχος ato κωμῆς | κερκεθωηρεος] αὐυρηλια ενκια] 
θυγατηρ πεκύυσιου χερίειν) ομολογω εσὶ 


1184 Ν 
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AGREEMENT FOR LEASE.—A. D. 556 


(+ pera την υὑπατιαν φλ. βασιλιον | του λαμπρ(οτατου) παυνι LO: τελίει) ὃ wr(di- 
κτιωνος) ἐπ [αρσινοης] 

Pr. απιωνι τω ενδοξοτατω στρατηλατὴ [και] | παγαρχω τῆς αρσινοιτων Kat 
θεοδοσι᾿ουπολιτων avpnAtos νεφερας vios ἴσακ | συμμαχος απο τὴς αὑτὴς πίολεως 
απ] audov ψαππαλλιου χ(αιρειν) οἴμολογω με] | μισθωσθαι παρα τὴς υμετερας 
εἐνδοξοτη τος απὸ των ὑπαρχοντων αὐτὴ δια φοιϊβαμμωνος Tov εὐλαβεστατου 
διακονου | em THOSE THS TOAEWS καὶ TOV avTOV αμφο δου ψαππαλλιου εν οἰκια 
avewypevn es  λιβα ev Tw αἰθριω κελλίον εν ανεωγίμενον εἰς Boppa Kat εν Tw 
δωματι καϊλυβης ανεωγμενὴν εἰς λιβα μετα παν 


; 


ΠΣ. 1“. 
᾿ 


‘ ey ae 


das} ἧ 


CONTRACT FOR LEASE.—A, Ὁ, 595 
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λείως] | azo apdodov 


’ 


βεστατου | ἡμων δεσποτου φλ. 
ρσινόιτων πο 
μακαριουὴ 


7 


λεως UL@ του 


OLT@Y πὸ 


, 


ρισκαιδεκατης iv. ev apot. 
και KaoTovs vios Pidogevov γεωργοι απὸ τῆς a 


Χριστοῦ | rov θεου Kat σωτῆρος ἡμων βασιλειας του evoe 
σιὼ ταβουλαριω ταυτὴς τῆς αρσιν 


ly παυνι LO TEA. τ 


| erovs 
ὕιος παμουν 


’ὔ 


(+ εν ὀνόματι τοῦ κυριου και δεσποτου ἴησου 
αυρηλιοι τωαννὴς 6 και φθαρουαουμβ 
μοηρεως τω θαυμασιωτατω φοιβαμμωνι δημίο]} 


μαυρικιου τιβεριου Tov αἰων. αὐγουστ. 
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To illustrate the writing of the early part of the seventh century 
a facsimile is given from a lease of land at Thynis near Hermopolis, the 
parties to which are Christians bearing Jewish names; A. D. 633 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1012; Cat. Gk. Pap. iii. 265, pl. 95). 


No. 40 


This example of the still prevailing upright cursive type, although 
roughly written, carries forward the developement of the minuscule 
alphabet; there being in this instance less linking and connexion 
between the letters than is usual in cursive writing, their individual 
formation can be more clearly traced. It will be seen that most of 
them are in a shape which with a little more calligraphic finish would 
bring them very close to the literary minuscule; and little more than 
half a century sufficed to span the narrow space now dividing the two 
classes of handwriting, as will appear from the next facsimile. 

This is taken from a roll of accounts of the pay and allowances of 
the governor (σύμβουλος) of Egypt under the Arab administration and 
his subordinates, including mawdli (freed-men), attendants, and slaves 
(among the papyri from the ancient Aphroditopolis, found in 1901); 
the date lying between A.D. 700 and 705 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1448; Cat. 
Gk. Pap. iv. 359; New Pal. Soc. 152). 


No. 41 


This document written, there can be no doubt, in the best form of 

the official hand of the time is of the highest palaeographical value. 
It is also interesting as one of a group of papyri illustrating the 
continuance of the official use of the Greek language in Egypt for the 
better part of a century after the date of the Arab conquest of the 
country. The minuscule hand is here complete; and this example, being 
written with such calligraphic effect, demonstrates most clearly the 
connexion between the cursive writing of the papyri and the literary 
minuscule of the vellum codices. 
To bring this section to a close, a reduced facsimile is given of a 
portion of a fragmentary papyrus, the text of which seems to be a public 
notice respecting certain fugitives; probably of the first half of the 
eighth century (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxxii; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 2380; Journ. 
Hellenic Studies, xxviii). 


No. 42 


This extremely handsome official writing, it will be seen, is of the 
same type as the foregoing example from the Aphrodito collection, but 
written on a larger scale and with bolder sweeps of the pen. It is the 
only specimen of its kind in the British Museum collections, Any 
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FacstmM1LeE No. 40 


Leash.—A. pp, 655 


(+ εν ονοματι τῆς ayias Kat Cwomo ov’ | και ομοουσιου τριαδος matpos’ | και 
viov Kat αγιου πνευματος | βασιλειας των θειοτατων | και yadnvotatwy Kat 
θεοστεφων nuwv δεσποτων dave wr’ ηρακλειοῦυ και NpaKAEtov | νεου κωνσταν- 
τινου των | αἰωνίων αὐγουστων αὐτοκρα τορων΄ | και μεγιστων εὐυεργετων | ετοὺς 
ειἰκοστου τριτου θωθ | δεκατὴη εβδομης wd° + | + αὐὔρηλιω δανιηλιω yewpyw | 
υιω του μακαριτοὺ xpiaTodwp ov’ | απο της ερμῖ - πᾶ αυρηλιου Lwon prov’ | υἱου 
παυλοῦυ εκ μητρος | μαρθας γεωργοῦ απο rns) 
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Pustic Accounts.—A. Ὁ. 700-5 


(κορα(σιοις) Tov avrov over παρα data παι(δος) Tov avr(ov) 

γεωργιω evvovKw (και) εταιρ(οις) παλλικ(αριοις) του avr(ov 

ανδ(ρα)πί(οδοις) τοῦ συμβουλου απο viypa(s) ουσι εἰ(:) τίην) ουσι(αν) av(rov) 
κ(ατ)ελ. .. 

petpap μαυλε(ι) του συμβουλου 

σελημ. σικεαστὴς μαυλε(ι) ομμου ασεμ (και) εταιρ(οις) 

σελημ μαυλε(ι) ομμου ave συ(") φαμ(η)λίιοις) 

μουαθιπ panty μαυλε(ι) ομμου ασεμ (και) κορα(σιω) a (και) παλικ(αριω) a οντ(ι) 
παρα avr(ov) 

γεμὴλ υἱ(ω) ουσζανα μαυλε(ι) του συμβου(λου) συ(ν) φαμ(η)λ(ιοις) 

παλικ(αριω) a του συμβου(λου) ovt(t) Tapa σαφουαν μαυλεί(ως) Tov αὐτ(ου)) 
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documents written on this scale would probably have been more liable 
to destruction, whether voluntary or accidental, than those of ordinary 
dimensions. Hence it is. to be feared that few specimens of this large 
hand will ever be recovered. 

Of the same type of writing, but of later date, is the fragmentary 
papyrus in the Archives Nationales, Paris, inscribed with an imperial 
letter addressed, it is now thought, by an Emperor of the East. to Louis 
le Débonnaire, between 824 and 839; but formerly attributed to the 
year 756.1 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets the student will follow 
the course of developement and change in the several letters of Greek 
Cursive writing; and, in the first place, he will learn to appreciate 
the danger of assuming that a particular form of a letter belongs to 
a fixed or limited period. The not infrequent survival or recurrence of 
old forms warns us to proceed with caution, especially as there are still 
existing many gaps in the chronological sequence of our material. On 
the other hand, the birth and early growth of particular forms can be 
usually traced, and the use of any one such form may assist us in 
placing an anterior limit to the date of the document in which it is 
found. Thus, the occurrence of the c-shaped epsilon (@) might confirm 
an opinion that the document was not earlier than the first century B. c. ; 
but, at the same time, the occurrence of the old normal form would be 
no criterion of age, as that form keeps reappearing in all times. So, 
too, the down-curved sigma grows up in the first century; yet the old 
normal form continued in common use for centuries later. The character 
of the writing, however, distinctly changes with the lapse of time; 
and, though particular letters may be archaic in shape, the true age 
of the text, judged by its general appearance, can usually be fixed with 
fair accuracy. The natural tendency to slackness and flourishing as 
time advances is sufficiently apparent to the eye as it passes along the 
lines of letters in the Table; still more so if it passes over a series of 
documents, in which the juxtaposition of the letters and the links which 
connect them are so many aids to forming a judgement. 

Viewed as representative of three periods, Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine, the series of letters are fairly distinguishable and capable of 
being grouped. Those of the Ptolemaic period stand quite apart in 
their simpler forms from those of the Roman period; and this distine- 
tion is made more striking by the paucity of papyri to represent the 
first century B.c. The letters of the Roman period blend more gradually 
into those of the Byzantine period; but taken in their entirety the 


1 Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. xiv, xv; H. Omont in Revue Archéologique, xix 
(1892), 384. See above, p. 26. 
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flourished alphabets of the late centuries afford a sufficient contrast to 
the less untrammelled letters of the Roman period. 

Certain letters are seen to change in form in a comparatively slight 
degree during the eleven hundred years covered by the Table ; some are 
letters which are not very frequently used, others are such as do not 
very readily connect with following letters. And yet how far the tendency 
of a cursive writer to link together his letters could affect even those 
which would not naturally lend themselves to the process is seen in 
even some of the earliest forms. For example, the occasional horizontal 
position of the last limb of alpha or lambda was due to its connexion 
with a following letter, the junction being effected in the upper level 
of the line of writing; and the opening of the lower right-hand angle 
of delta and the lifting of the right-hand stroke into a more or less 
elevated position was owing to the same cause. ΤῸ the same tendency 
are due the artificial links which appear attached so early to such letters 
as eta, mu, nu, pi, and, in a less degree, kappa and chi; and in the case 
of taw this linking may have decided the ulterior shape of the letter 
(as a cursive), having the cross-bar extending also to the right of the 
vertical (as in its normal form) instead of being kept only to the left 
as seen in the earliest examples in the Table. 

How soon certain letters in their most cursive forms might become 
so alike that they might be mistaken for each other is illustrated by 
_ the pretty close resemblance between the early convex curved forms of 
mw and pi; and, again, there is very little difference between the 
early gamma and the lambda with horizontal final stroke. Such 
similarities naturally increased as the letters, in course of time, assumed 
more flexible shapes. The v-shaped cursive beta and the v-shaped 
cursive kappa are nearly identical ; and the u-shaped forms of the same 
two letters are very similar. Nw and pi likewise bear a close resem- 
blance to each other in more than one of their forms; and the y-shaped 
taw and the long gamma and the long wpsilon are not unlike. 


We will examine the course of the alphabetical changes in detail :-— 

AtpHa.—The capital form of alpha written quickly falls naturally 
into the uncial shape, in which the cross-bar becomes an oblique stroke 
starting from the base of the first limb: from the first there was a 
natural effort to round off the lower left-hand angle, ultimately leading 
to much variety of form. To throw away the final limb and leave the 
letter as a mere acute angle or wedge was, even in the earliest stages, 
a natural step for the quick writer to take; and perhaps there is no 
better example to prove the very great age of cursive Greek writing 
than this form of the letter, which is found in general use in the third 
_ century B.c. and was also employed, though apparently less commonly, 
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in the following century. Quite early, too, the letter developed other 
forms which became common in the following centuries, particularly 
the angular Y. The round letter looped at the top became a favourite 
from the third century onwards; and from the fifth century the open 
u-shaped letter is frequent and is often written on a small scale high in 
the line, in combination. 

Bera.—The history of beta is the history of a struggle between 
a capital form and a cursive form, although it is somewhat difficult to 
understand why, when once the latter had become established, the older 
shape, which nearly always appears as a rather clumsy and ungainly 
letter, should not have been discontinued. In the third and second 
centuries B.C., by the side of the normal capital, a small cursive letter 
appears, either somewhat in the shape of the letter n, produced by 
slurring the bows and leaving the base open, or in a cognate form 
with the base closed and usually drawn to a point. Then, in the first 
century B.C., by reversed action of formation, another shape also appears, 
something like the letter v ; and this by the addition of a link becomes the 
u-shaped letter, which eventually was to be the most generally employed 
form and was to lead on to the similar minuscule letter of the vellum 
book-hand. But it must not be forgotten that the normal capital form 
was also employed throughout the papyrus period, growing more and 
more ill-formed and straggling from the third century onwards. 

Gamma.—It is remarkable that this letter retained its right-angled 
normal capital shape and was employed without an alternative for so 
many centuries. It was not until the first century that it began to 
show a cursive tendency by arching the horizontal; and it seems that 
it was only in the fifth century that the long y had fully established 
itself, and even then only to be accompanied to the end by the normal 
form, though in a diminishing degree. 

Detta.—Although the normal triangular form of this letter was 
a lasting one, there was, from the first, a constant endeavour to round 
off the angles, a process which influenced the more cursive forms. There 
was also the tendency, already noticed, to open the lower angle on the 
right and to lift the right-hand stroke in order to link it to the following 
letter. Even among the earliest examples also is seen the incipient 
growth of the right-hand stroke above the apex, which, ever increasing 
in length, produces in the Byzantine period the exaggerated form of the 
letter resembling a Roman d and the other cognate forms with long 
oblique stroke, single or bent double; whence was evolved the minuscule 
of the vellum book-hand. 

EpsILon.—That this letter, more frequently used than any other in 
the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to many changes was only 
to be expected. The most radical alteration of its shape, from the 
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normal semicircle with the cross-bar to the broken ὁ in which the cross- 
bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen along with other cursive 
forms in the first century B.c.; and from this date the cursive forms 
gradually prevailed over the normal letter, which however was never 
extinguished. 

Zeta.—The normal Z-letter lasted throughout the papyrus period. 
From the first century B.c. a more cursive form, rounding the two 
angles and resembling a roughly written numeral 2, was also employed 
down at least to the fourth century; from that date the Z began to 
develope a tail, and in the later centuries the tailed letter prevailed. 

Era.—From the first this letter has the form of a truncated Roman ἢ, 
provided more or less with a horizontal link attached to the shoulder, 
which lasted in a fairly primitive shape down to the second century A.D. 
In the second century B.c. we find also instances of the same general 
form with the vertical produced below the line. The J-shaped cursive 
letter, in which the first limb and the horizontal of the normal capital 
are slurred and become a shallow concave curve which is attached to 
the final descending stroke usually turned in at the base, is found in an 
incipient stage even in the second, and in a fairly developed form before 
the close of the first, century B.c.; and it is not uncommon in the first and 
second centuries A.D.,and survived into the third century. From the 
first century the truncated h with a loop at the shoulder, which had 
been growing up in the preceding century and which can be traced even 
in the second century B.c., prevails. In the fourth century there is a later 
developement like a. complete Roman h, with the vertical at full length ; 
from which the similar minuscule book-hand letter was moulded. In the 
Byzantine period the letter often appears in the shape of a Roman n. 

THETA.—The normal @ is found at all periods in the papyri. Even 
in the third century B. c. there are also instances of the looped letter, which 
became common in the first century B.c.; and the two forms then run 
together to the end. In size, the letter is small in the early centuries ; 
in the first century it tends to range with other letters; in the later 
centuries it is sometimes exaggerated. 

Iora.—There is little variety in this letter, such as there is being 
chiefly due to the length of the stem. In the early centuries this is 
never inordinate; but from the fourth century it tends to exaggeration. 
In the third and second centuries Β. Ο. the letter is frequently thickened 
or clubbed or hooked at the head, on the right, as well as on the left; 
later, any such clubbing or hooking, when it occurs, is on the left side. 

Kappa.—This letter follows very much the course of beta, the normal 
form being an awkward letter to write neatly but, like the other, 
persisting to the end, and straggling in the Byzantine period. In the 
early centuries it is often provided with a link from the top of the 
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upper oblique limb. As early as the second century B. 0. the u-shaped 
cursive appears and becomes common by the first century A. D., continuing 
onwards through the succeeding centuries. In the second century it 
often takes the form of av. Both these forms resemble like develope- 
ments of the cursive beta; but the u-shaped kappa is usually distin- 
guished from the w-shaped beta by a slight lengthening of the first 
limb. This lengthening tends to increase until, by the sixth century, 
there is produced a tall letter, somewhat resembling a Roman h. 

Lamppa.—This letter is subject to little change. In the third 
century B.c., like other letters at that period, it is often written in a very 
wide angle, almost approaching a convex curve; but thenceforward it 
is usually in normal shape and restrained, but always showing a growing 
tendency to thrust the second limb above the apex. In the fourth 
century it is inclined to run large; and by the sixth century it grows 
into a straggling letter, produced below the line and ending in a sweeping 
stroke. From the sixth century also dates the form having the first 
stroke descending below the line, from which the vellum minuscule is 
derived. 

Mu.—The normal capital shape of this letter is, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., made wide and shallow, the central angle being almost flattened ; 
in a still more cursive form it is represented by a convex curve very 
similar to the like form of pi. In the next century it becomes less 
shallow and recovers more of its angular formation. In this early 
period linking by means of a horizontal stroke attached to the right 
shoulder is not uncommon. From the first century B.c. onwards the 
normal form obtains, but as time proceeds there is a growing tendency 
to deepen the central angle into a curve and to lengthen the first limb, 
so that by the fifth century the form μ is fairly established. In the 
later centuries an ugly sprawling cursive form of the capital is also 
employed. 

Nu.—The normal capital form of nw survives throughout the papyrus 
period, gradually, however, receding before the advance of more cursive 
forms. It is subject to linking, by means of a horizontal stroke attached 
to the right limb, down to the second century at least. The form of 
the letter, common in the third century B.c., which throws the last limb 
high above the line of writing, survives chiefly as a final letter, and can 
be traced, subject to variations, down to the end. In it we see the origin 
of the minuscule of the vellum book-hand. The cursive form of the 
letter, constructed by drawing the middle stroke almost in a horizontal, 
or waved horizontal, line from the top of the left vertical to the top of 
the right vertical and connecting therewith in a small loop (resembling 
one cursive form of pz), is found as early as the first century B.c. and 
becomes common down to the fourth century. A still more cursive 
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developement, fashioned like a Roman n, also dates back to the first 
century, and is in frequent use in the Byzantine period. 

X1.—The three-stroke letter, made, with rare exceptions, by three 
separate strokes of the pen, is the normal form from the third to the first 
century B.c. At the same time there is existent, though less frequently 
employed, a cognate three-stroke form made continuously without lifting 
the pen; and this form is found recurring at later dates in the less- 
cursively written papyri. But in the course of the first century B.c. and 
down to the third century A.D. the ordinary form takes the shape of a 
long-tailed z, the tail usually ending in a curve to the right. From the 
fourth century onwards this tailed letter becomes straggling and exag- 
gerated, and in certain phases runs perilously near in appearance to the 
long-tailed zeta. 

OmIKRON.—Little need be said regarding this letter. It is normally 
small in the early periods; but from the first century A.D. onwards it 
is subject occasionally to enlargement. When written very cursively it 
sometimes takes the form of a loop, 

P1.—The normal capital form of this letter is employed throughout 
the papyrus period, but more constantly in the earlier centuries, when the 
archaic type sometimes appears, having the second vertical shortened, and 
when the letter is frequently provided with a horizontal link attached to 
the right shoulder. In the third century B.c. the letter also takes a wide 
and shallow formation ; a cursive form resembling a wide n also appears, 
as well as a further developement in shape of a convex curve, similar to 
the like form of mu. From the second century B.c. onwards the n-form, 
and a variety of the same (resembling a modern Roman w), created 
by adding an up-stroke link, are constant. The letter formed like an 
omega, ὦ, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, appears in the eighth 
century ; and afterwards as a minuscule in the vellum period. 

Ruo.—This letter is subject to no particular changes. The stem is 
normally straight, but occasionally curved. The bow is usually small; 
but in the late centuries it tends sometimes to enlargement. 

Siama.—The normal uncial letter, C, and the same with a flattened 
head are constant throughout the papyrus period. During the first 
century, and in the second and third centuries in particular, the head of the 
C is often drawn downwards, especially as a final letter. A cursive form, 
Y, is not uncommon from the first century onwards. The round minuscule 
a has its prototype in a cursive form in which the curve is continued 
almost to a complete circle, and then finishes in a horizontal link-stroke 
σ᾽; this can be traced back to the first century B.c. and reappears at 
intervals, becoming common in the eighth century, when it also assumes 
the exact minuscule shape. 

Tau.—By the more normal construction of this letter the left portion 
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of the cross-bar and the vertical are written, by one action of the pen, as 
a right angle, and the right half of the cross-bar is added separately, 
serving also asa link. In the third and, to some extent, in the second 
centuries B.c. the cursive form, without extension of the cross-bar on the 
right, is common. The above normal form led on to the letter with the 
cross-bar made in one stroke (in fact the old capital revived), but it also 
led to the y- and v-shaped cursives, the elementary forms of which can 
be traced back to the earliest times, and which came into common use 
from the first century B.c. In the later Byzantine period the long 
gumma-form is much exaggerated. 

Upsiton.—Besides the normal Y, which was persistent, this letter 
also took, from the first, the form of a concave curve ending in a vertical 
main-stroke, but from the beginning showing tendency to curve the 
main-stroke upwards to the right and hence soon developing the form Ὅ, 
which persisted. In addition, other cursive forms grew up, as V and V. 
In the Byzantine period the usual tendency to exaggerate is restrained 
in regard to this letter, which is then, on the contrary, frequently 
written on a small scale, sometimes as a mere curve above the line. 

Put.—There are two forms of this letter: the one, in which the 
circle and the vertical are distinct ; the other, in which they are combined. 
In a variety of the first, found in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, the 
circle takes the shape of a chain-link @. In the early period the circle is 
normally small; from the first century its size varies; in the Byzantine 
period it tends to exaggeration. In the case of the combined form, in the 
earlier periods the vertical falls on the right, outside the circle ; in the 
Byzantine period, it traverses it. 

Cut.—This letter remained almost unchanged in formation; only 
varying occasionally in size. In the early period it was sometimes fur- 
nished with a horizontal link attached to the top of the right-hand limb, 

Ps1.—This, too, the most rarely used letter of the alphabet, shows 
little variety. In the earlier period, the transverse bar is usually bent in 
a curve or in a y-shape; occasionally it is straight. From the first 
century the straight bar is prevalent. 

Omerca.—Although the uncial was already developed, the common 
cursive form of the letter, in the third century B.c., was in an incom- 
plete stage, in which the transition from the capital Q can be but faintly 
traced. It is generally shallow, and is frequently clipped, that is, 
the second bow is not completed and has the appearance of having been 
cut short. This clipped letter was practically discontinued in the fol- 
lowing centuries, although occasional instances occur. The normal ὦ 
also appears at times with the addition of a linking curve, like the 
linking curve in our modern cursive 10. 
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Having now had before us the Tables of the Literary and of the 
Cursive Alphabets of Greek papyri, we may attempt to compare them 
and endeavour to ascertain to what degree the literary hand was, in the 
course of time, modified by the current writing. 

If we run our eyes along the lines of the Literary Alphabets, it is 
at once apparent how little change the majority of the letters underwent 
in their structural forms. Generally the features of the parent capitals 
remained prominent from beginning to end; and resistance to the ageres- 
sion of the looser, cursive forms was successful. But the career of a 
certain number was less constant, and in their varieties we find our 
opportunity.! 

The literary Alpha, at first modelled directly on the capital, and then 
adopting the simpler uncial shape, was in both of these forms an angular 
letter. It was not till the Roman period, practically in the first century 
of our era, that the lower angle was rounded off and that this new 
modification took its position as a literary letter. But in cursive alpha- 
bets rounded forms of the letter appear in constant use even in the third 
century B.c. Hence it seems that some two centuries and a half elapsed 
before the cursive penetrated the literary ranks in respect to this letter. 

The literary /’psi/on in nearly the whole course of its career was the 
round uncial. But in the third century B.C. we see 16 wavering between 
that form and the older square capital; and the latter form appears to 
have been constant, or nearly so, in the fourth century B.c. On the 
other hand, the early cursive letter, as far back as we can reach, may be 
said to be uniformly of the uncial type (an occasional slight squareness, 
as we think, being accidental and not representative of the square 
capital). Cursive writing of the fourth century B.c. will probably show 
the epsilon even then in the uncial form. 

The literary Zeta down to the second century B.c. was an archaic 
letter, built up with three separate strokes. Only in the course of that 
century does it appear to have assumed the simpler and more easily 
written Z-form of three continuous strokes. But the latter form was in 
full use in cursive alphabets of the third century B.c.; and we may 
forecast its existence also in cursive writing of the preceding century. 

The literary Hta follows more or less the model of the parent capital 
down to the second century B.c. In the following century a letter of 
looser structure shows itself, which became common from the first 
century A.D.: a truncated h with loop at the shoulder. This form 
appears as a cursive letter in the first, and to some extent even in the 


1 The four columns of letters in the Table of Literary Alphabets, representing the 
four hands employed in the papyrus of the Constitution of Athens, of about a.p. 90, must be 
disregarded in this scrutiny, all being more or less cursive. 
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second, century B.c. In this instance the influence of the cursive on the 
literary hand was operative after a comparatively short interval. 

In the literary Mu the model of the parent capital was followed 
pretty consistently down to the first century, from which period the central 
angle tends to take the form of a deep curve. 
have a similar developement at the same period. 

The literary X27 retains the old form composed of three separate 
strokes (occasionally modified in two strokes) down to the period of the 
first century B.c. After that date the letter formed by one action, 
without lifting the pen, comes into general use in literary papyri. In 
cursive alphabets we find the latter form employed in the first and 
second, and even, rarely, in the third, century B.c. It seems then the 
lapse of two centuries at least was needed for the cursive letter to be 
established in the literary hand. 

The literary Szgma appears in the fourth century B.c. in two forms: 
viz. the older four-stroke capital, and the round C-shaped uncial which 
subsequently prevailed. The older form had already dropped out of 
cursive alphabets of the third century B.c., and at that time it had 
probably ceased to be employed cursively for a considerable period. 
The practice of drawing downwards the head of the C-letter seems to 
have come into vogue from the first century, in both literary and 
cursive hands. 

The literary Upsilon (if we except those examples of the fourth century 
B.c. which are not of the purely literary type, and in which the letter 
shows cursive elements) appears to have been consistently of the normal 
capital type down to the first century, when more cursive forms began to 
encroach. But those forms are already conspicuous in cursive alphabets 
in the third century B.c. This letter, then, affords a further instance of 
the conservatism of the literary hand and of the resistance of which it 
was capable against the inroads of the cursive. 

The literary Omega which, after entering on the third century B.c. 
and subsequently, adopted the uncial form, still retained, in the fourth 
century B.C., recognizable traces of the features of the parent capital Q. 
In the earliest cursive alphabets, in which the clipped letter predomi- 
nates, these traces have nearly vanished. When once the uncial ὦ had 
been evolved, it prevailed in both the literary and cursive hands with 
little variation. An exceptional variety is the shallow letter used in 
the Bacchylides and in the Harris Homer ; which is also found in literary 
papyri of the third century. 


In the cursive letter we 


In the course of the above remarks it will have been observed that 
several of the admissions of cursive forms into the literary script are 
practically contemporaneous with the assumption of the administration 
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of Egypt by the Romans. This is not surprising ; for the radical changes 
effected in the general character of both the literary and the cursive 
hands at the time of that political event have already been demonstrated ; 
and the general stimulus would be accountable for the accelerated 
adoption, into the literary ranks, of forms which, under more normal 
conditions, might have had to wait for a longer period before gaining 
admission. In the absence of such adventitious influences, it would seem 
that the normal intervai between the rise of a cursive form and its 
ultimate recognition as a literary letter might extend to about a couple 
of centuries, 


CHAPTER XI 
GREEK PALAKOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Uncial Book-hand in Vellum Codices 


THE chapter in which the developement of the Literary hand or Book- 
hand in papyri has been described will have prepared the student for 
the further examination of literary Greek writing at the period when, 
about the fourth century, the vellum codex had established itself as the 
recognized vehicle for the dissemination of literature by superseding the 
ancient vehicle, the papyrus roll. 

In that chapter certain papyri were referred to, the writing of which 
bears, in a greater or less degree, direct relation to the uncial writing in 
early vellum codices, which it is now proposed to discuss. First there 
was a deed (Facs. 16) of A.D. 88, written in characters which demonstrate 
the existence, as early as the first century, of a style of hand which 
was the forerunner of the vellum uncial script. A nearer approach to 
the calligraphic style, distinguished by a contrast of light and heavy 
strokes, of the vellum period, was exhibited in the Bankes Homer 
(Facs. 17) of the second century. But there are more than one point 
of contact between the two classes of writing; and there was also cited 
another important MS., the Hawara Homer (Facs. 18), also of the 
second century, which brings us to the very frontier separating the two 
kingdoms of papyrus and of vellum, resembling as it does in the scale 
and structure of its letters, not in the calligraphic quality just mentioned, 
the famous vellum fragments of the J/iad known as the Ambrosian 
Homer. As the close resemblance between the two MSS. has affected 
former opinions as to the period to which the Ambrosian Homer is to 
be assigned, and has, in fact, raised the latter to pre-eminence as possibly 
the oldest extant vellum MS. written in formal uncials,! it stands first in 
our series for illustration of this section of our work. 

The Ambrosian Homer has enjoyed greater celebrity for the illustra- 
tions with which it was adorned than for its script. In fact, in its 
present state, the MS. is represented only by some fifty fragments con- 
taining pictures cut, for their own sake, from the original volume, so that 
the portions of the text that have survived are only those which happened 
to be upon the reverse sides of the illustrations so barbarously abstracted. 

1 Here we do not take account of the few stray vellum leaves of earlier dates which 


have been more recently discovered (see p. 30) and which belong to a different order of 
handwriting. 
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This valuable relic, so interesting as an example of ancient art as well 
as of early uncial writing on vellum, was in its present condition when 
it was added to the Ambrosian Library of Milan, along with the other 
collections of Vincenzio Pinelli, by Cardinal Federico Borromeo in 1609. 


No. 43 


The MS. has hitherto been generally ascribed to the fifth century, 
and the difference of the style of the writing from that of the typical 
uncial writing of the time was thought to indicate inferiority in age. 
But the discovery of the Hawara Homer and other papyrus fragments 
of the Iliad of the second century written in a character so evidently of 
the style of the Ambrosian Homer caused the question of the period 
of the latter MS. to be reconsidered, and the probability of its earlier 
date was at once suggested! The editors of the facsimile edition of the 
MS? claim the third century to be the true period of its execution; 
and this claim is now generally allowed. If the writing is compared 
with that of the Hawara MS. (Facs. 18), the likeness between the 
two is very striking: the Hawara text is more delicately inscribed, as 
is fitting, on the more fragile material, papyrus; the Ambrosian text is 
rather heavier, as the stronger material, vellum, permits ; but the general 
style and structure of the letters bring the two MSS. into one group, 
and it seems that the difference of a century between them may be as 
much as it is needful to allow. Certainly the third century is an early 
period in which to find a vellum codex, such as the Ambrosian Homer, 
handsomely written and decorated—a period when a papyrus roll might 
rather have been expected. But it may be urged that vellum was 
undoubtedly the better material to receive the illustrative paintings, and 
that, as the paintings must from the first have been the chief object of 
consideration, vellum was on that account employed. 

Passing now to the consideration of the more typical examples of the 
early vellum uncial codices, in the first place what attracts the eye most 
of all is the great beauty and firmness of the characters. The general 
result of the progress of any form of writing through a number of 
centuries is decadence and not improvement. But in the case of the 
uncial writing of the early codices there is improvement and not 
decadence. This is to be attributed to the change of material, the firm 
and smooth surface of vellum giving the scribe greater scope for dis- 
playing his skill as a calligrapher. In other words, there appears to 
have been a period of renaissance with the general introduction of 
vellum as the ordinary writing material. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., which have 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, 121. 
2 Homeri Lliadis pictae Fragmenta Ambrosiana, ed. A. M. Ceriani and A. Ratti, 1905. 
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survived practically entire, are the three great codices of the Bible: the 
Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. 

The famous Codex Vaticanus has been in the Vatican Library 
certainly since the fifteenth century. It is to all appearance the most 
ancient and may be ascribed to the fourth century. It is written in 
triple columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark paragraphs or even 
the beginnings of the several books. The writing in its original state 
was beautifully regular and delicate; but, unfortunately, the whole of 
the text has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of perhaps the 
tenth or eleventh century, only letters or words rejected as superfluous 
or incorrect being allowed to remain intact. 


No. 44 


The accents and marks of punctuation are added, probably by the 
hand that retouched the writing. 

The entire text appears to have been the work of a single scribe, who 
must have been a marvellous workman. As will be seen, the lettering is 
on a smaller scale than that of the other two great codices, and the 
writing is of a lighter touch. Although not identical in regard to the 
forms of the several letters, there is much in the general aspect of the 
Codex Vaticanus that recalls the papyrus commentary on the Theaetetus 
(Facs. 18) of the second century, which is much of the same scale; 
and one is accordingly tempted to think that the text or texts which the 
scribe of this codex used as his prototype may have been papyrus rolls 
very much of the character of the Theaetetus, and that he adapted his 
style to the excellent older patterns which lay before him. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf’s great discovery in the monastery 
of St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, is generally regarded as somewhat 
younger than the Vatican MS. It can hardly be, in any case, earlier 
than the year 340; for the Eusebian sections or divisions of the text are 
indicated in the margins of the Gospels by a contemporary hand. Their 
author Eusebius died in that year. The period of the MS. may be the 
latter part of the fourth century. 


No. 45 


The text is written in four columns to a page, the open book thus 
presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as has been suggested, recalling 
the line of columns on a papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it is devoid 
of enlarged letters ; but the initial letter of a line beginning a sentence is 
usually placed slightly in the margin, as will be seen in the facsimile. 
The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, the width being 
generally equal to the height. The shapes are simple, and horizontal 
strokes are fine. 
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[1 John v. 13-21] 


(Tavra ἐγραψα ὕμιν iva εἰδητε 
οτι ζωὴν €XETE ALWYLOY οἱ TL 
OTEVOVTES εἰς TO ονομα TOV 
viov Tov O(eo)v* και αὐτὴ εστιν 
ἡ παρρησια nv ἐχωμεν πρὸς 
αὐτου "οτι αν αιἰτωμεθα κατα 
TO ονύμα αὐτου aKOVEL ἡμων 
ο av αιἰτωμεθα οιδα 
μὲν OTL ἐεχομεν τα αἰτηματα 
a ἡτήκαμεν παρ αὐτου" 

Eap τις ἴδὴ τον αδελῴον αὐτου 
αἀμαρτανοντα ἀμαρτιαν μὴ προς 
θανατον + αιτησει " και δωσει αὖ 
τω ζωὴν τοις μὴ αμαρτανουσι(ν) 
αμαρτιαν μὴ προς θανατοῦν" 

στιν apaptia προς θανατον 
ov περι εκεινης λέγω iva ἐρω 
THON πασα αδικια αμαρτια εστι(ν) 
και ἐστιν ἀμαρτια ov προς θανατο(ν)" 

Οἰδαμεν οτι Tas o yeyevrnpe 
vos εκ Tov O(eo)v ovy’ apapraver 
αλλ᾽ o γεννηθεις ex Tov θ(εο)υ TH 
ρει <avTOV - και O ToVNpos οὐχ᾽ 
απτεται αὐτου " οιδαμεν OTL 
εκ Tov θ(εο)υ ἐσμεν και ὁ κοσμος 
ολος ἐν τω πονήρω κειται 
και οἰδαμεν οτι ο ὕϊος του θ(εο)υ 
ἥκει και edwKev ἡμῖν διανοια(ν) 
ἵνα γεινωσκομεν τον ἀλη 
θεινον θ(εο)ν " και ἐσμεν εν τω 
αληθεινω εν τω Viw αὐτου 
ovros ἐστιν ο αληθεινος θ(εοὴς 
και ζωὴ αἰιωνιος + τεκνία * 

Φυλαξατε eavrovs απὸ των ειδωλω(ν) 

ιωαννοῦ a.) 
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With the Codex Alexandrinus there is a decided advance; but 
the MS. is probably not later than the first half of the fifth century. 
There can be little doubt of the country of its origin being Egypt, for, 
besides the fact of its having belonged to the Patriarchal Chamber of 
Alexandria, it also contains in its titles certain forms of the letters 
alpha and mw which are distinctly Egyptian. It was sent as a present 
to King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople and 
previously Patriarch of Alexandria, who carried away the MS. from the 
latter city on his promotion. 


No. 46 


The text, which is written in double columns, has enlarged letters to 
mark the beginnings of paragraphs; the enlarged letter standing in the 
margin at the beginning of the first full line, whether that be the first line 
of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph begin in the course of the 
preceding line after a blank space (see the last line of the Facsimile). 

The writing of the Codex Alexandrinus is more carefully finished 
than that of the Codex Sinaiticus. The letters are rather wide; hori- 
zontal strokes are very fine; and there is a general tendency to thicken or 
club the extremities of certain letters, as gamma, taw, epsilon, and sigma. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the fifth century and 
a little later are: the palimpsest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex 
Ephraemi, at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845) ; the Codex Sarravianus of part 
of the Old Testament, whose extant leaves are divided between Leyden, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottonian Library, once, 
probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated MSS. of its period, but 
now reduced by fire to blackened and defaced fragments (Cat. Anc. 
MSS. i, pl. 8); and the Dio Cassius of the Vatican.? 


Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance on the delicate 
style of the fifth century in the comparatively heavy forms of its letters. 
Horizontal strokes are lengthened, and are generally finished off with 
heavy points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna (Pal. Soc. i. 177 ; 
and complete facsimile), written early in the century for Juliana Anicia 
(died A.D. 527-8), daughter of Flavius Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for the palaeographer, as it is the 
earliest example of uncial writing on vellum to which an approximate 
date can be given. 


1 The Codex Sarravianus and the Dio Cassius have both been recently published in 
complete facsimile, 1897 and 1908. A full list of the principal Greek uncial codices is 
given in the third edition of Wattenbach’s Anleitung zur griech. Palaeographie, 1895. See also 
Omont, Fac-similés des plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibl. Nationale, 1892, for specimens 
of many of the MSS. quoted in this chapter. 
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It is also of great interest for the history of art, as, in addition to the 
coloured drawings of plants, reptiles, insects, ete., which illustrate the 
text, it contains six full-page designs, one of them being the portrait of 
the imperial Juliana herself. 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a sumptuous book 
prepared for a lady of high rank. The letters exhibit a contrast of 
heavy and fine strokes; the curve of both epsilon and sigma is thickened 
at both extremities; the base of delta extends right and left and has 
heavy dots at the ends; the eross-strokes of pe and taw are treated in 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an instance, in the 
word βραμβης, of the use of the apostrophe to separate two consonants, 
& common practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are: the palimpsest Homer in the British 
Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. i, pl. 9; Pal. Soc. ii. 3), generally named, after 
its editor, the Cureton Homer, and the palimpsest fragments of St. Luke's 
Gospel (Cat. Anc. MSS., pl. 10), which together with the Homer were 
reused by a later Syrian scribe; the fragments of the Pauline Epistles 
at Mount Athos (complete facsimile, ed. Κ. Lake, 1905), some leaves of 
which are in Paris and some in Moscow (Silvestre, pls. 68, 64; Sabas, 
pl. A); the Gospels (N) written on purple vellum in silver and gold, 
leaves of which are in London (Cotton MS., Titus C. xv), Rome, Vienna, 
and Patmos, the place of its origin, and the larger portion of which 
was recovered in 1896 and is now in St, Petersburg; the fragments 
of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellum and sumptuously 
ornamented, in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. i, pl. 11); the 
Vienna Genesis, with illustrations of very great interest (Pal. Soc. i. 178); 
the Rossano Gospels, written in silver on purple vellum and also having 
a remarkable series of illustrations (ed. Gebhardt and Harnack, 1880) ; 
a portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in gold on purple vellum, also with 
miniatures, from Sinope, now in Paris (ed. H. Omont, 1901); the Gospels, 
in silver on purple vellum, from Berat in Albania (Cod. ®, ed. Batiffol, 
1886); the Dublin palimpsest fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
of Isaiah (ed. T. K, Abbott, Par Pulimpsestorwm Dublin.), the hand- 
writing of the Gospel having the Egyptian forms of alpha and mu 
strongly marked ; and the Freer MS. of Deuteronomy and Joshua, also 
from Egypt (New Paul. Soc. 202). There are also two bilingual Graeco- 
Latin MSS. which are assigned to the sixth century, viz. the Codex Bezae 
of the Gospels and Acts at Cambridge (Pal. Soc. i. 14, 15), and the Codex 
Claromontanus of the Pauline Epistles at Paris (Pal. Soc. i. 63, 64). But 
these were almost certainly written in France or, at all events, in Western 
Europe, and rather belong to the domain of Latin palaeography, as the 
Greek letters are to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. The 
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Greek portions of the great Laurentian codex of the Pandects at Florence 
should also be noticed as of this period. 


The decadence of the round uncial hand in the successive centuries 
may be seen in the second Vienna Dioscorides (Pal. Soc. ii. 45), which is 
thought to be of the early part of the seventh century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory's Dialogues (Pal. Soc. ii. 81), which was written, 
probably at Rome, in the year 800. But in these later centuries Greek 
uncial MSS. were more usually written in another style. 

Soon after the year 600, a variety of the round uncial came into 
ordinary use—a change similar to that which has been noticed as taking 
place in the writing of the third century on papyrus. The circular letters 
epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma become oval, and the letters generally are 
laterally compressed and narrow in proportion to their height. The 
writing slopes to the right, and accentuation begins to be applied 
systematically.1. At first the character of the writing was light and 
elegant, but as time went on it gradually became heavier and more 
artificial. A few scattered Greek notes are found written in this style in 
Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in the seventh century ; and there 
are a few palimpsest fragments of Euclid and of Gospel Lectionaries among 
the Syriac MSS. of the British Museum, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries ; but there is no entire MS. in sloping uncials bearing a date 
earlier than the ninth century. 

As an early specimen we select a few lines from the facsimile (Watten- 
bach, Seript. Gr. Specim., tab. 8) of the fragment of a mathematical 
treatise from Bobbio, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which is 
assigned to the seventh century. 


No. 48 


It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students’ use and deal- 
ing with a secular subject, abbreviations are fairly numerous. 

Passing on to the middle of the ninth century, we have a MS. with a 
date: a Psalter of the year 862, belonging to Bishop Uspensky (Watten- 
bach, Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 10). 


1 Quite recently, in 1907, an early example of sloping uncial writing on vellum, 
a copy of the Gospels, said to have been found at Akhmim in Egypt, was acquired by 
Mr. C. L. Freer. Its discovery may open a new chapter in the history of uncial writing 
in vellum codices, if it is followed by the finding of other MSS. of the same period 
and character, A facsimile of a page appears in New Pal. Soc. 201, the date of the 
MS. being given as not later than the fifth century ; and the style of the writing is 
compared with that of the Book of Enoch, found at Akhmim in 1886, now in Cairo 
(facs. in Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, ix (1892), pt. 3), and with 
that of the Magical Papyrus (no. 46) in the British Museum. 
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TIC TIA CIANTHNX HCIA/ EICAA ECO KA ἐλ 
AIP ΤΑ τς CAP KEYXEP HUI TOY T Το το λυ 
TOIPEKARKP TIAAIN H TW Clea) OTOL yrs 
A EIST“T0/0Y TA TOIT ΛΗ CIONTINETAITO 
FKP αλλ οὐ NT Copp er7ey NTRMENT Ie 67 
MABAPWAI EYXEP WO CLARA KIBAKI OM OI METE 
WPIZOM [cAI AA TOAAET Euple FONANIB OY XO 
MA Ee ATorve NMHTEO ENT OCAPTO VIS AAFIAC 
Veoppernoy NT Ty KEIKABAR’ oy ONES Sa 
ANOMOIACTSAN@0AKHCTIANTIP POl70 VHT 
AN TIISEIMAEN HOTHT 010A THAIATIAN TIC 
OA CH rp oAH Ao yAHTH CAITIA ee 
Cre COy rN wv cTAONWCAF! eee 
CTEP ES KEIAAG Neen oe ee ι 
TTeyken Tp Ty 6 Ae ΘΌΣΝΣ 


MATHEMATICAL TREATISE.—SEVENTH CENTURY 


(x(apa)rAnovav την χρῆσιν εκ μεσου μεν | αἰρεται aodpa evxepws πίερι) y(ap) 
Tovt(ov) τοπον (εστιν) | το κ(εντρον) εκ ὃ axp(ov) παλιν ἡττω ws και ε(πι) τ(ων) 
ζγίων) | δε κ(αι) τίων) τοιουτ(ων) το π(αρα)πλησιον γίνεται το | y(ap) κρεμαστον 


Ἰσορροπουντίων) μεν τί(ων) υ(πο)κειμίενων) βαρων evxepws ε(πι)λαμβανομίεν)οι 


μετεϊωριζομίεν) και μ(ε)τ(α) το ΠΡ Την ov av βουλοίμεθα τοπον μὴ τεθεντος 
d€ Tov K(evtpov) μηδε | ἱσορροπουντ(ων) τί(ων) υ(πο)κειμίενων) Bap(wr) δυσχερως 
ws | ανομοιας τ(ηὴς ανθολκης τ(ων) αντιρροπουντ(ων) | αντικειμενης TH τοιαυτὴ 
δια παντος | ολκη προδηλοῦ Oy της αἰτιας ὑπαρχουΐσης εὐγνωστον ws δει παιτος 


σχηματ(ος) [στερεου κειμ(εν)ου ραδιως ayov τὸ Bapos εκ τίου) του κεντρ(ου) 
Tov βαρους ἡ wAKn πως δε) 
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As [(pICAIS SOP aad 
KIFIL TI POL Χ 24 7 2 77 
δ γα" 


ΖΑ, 7 72,775 σ 2.» 


ρα, Ζυχώζε- δ΄ 


UAECLAONTOIC™ Ἧ 

Cl 77 ἘΣ ue “472 

Leos RIXASO 7" 

pee, IAS 0 LA FT 
TH 


ὭΣ ΓΑΔ ΚΑ 
Arana LETIPCICE A 0) 


AEG 
ΓΙ» WPA δ 74, gee 
ed ξ 


PIEFIESATINDSISI A 


τι ? TIL ANAIFIAMN SICA TO 
oye SIE TA Vie 


PSALTER.—A. D. 862 


(Εἰσάκουσον κίυρι)ε δικαιοσύνης πρόσχες τῆ δεήσει prov" 
> , Ν 7 a 3 ὦ / / Ἢ 
ἙΕνώτισαι τὴν προσευϊχήν μου, οὐκ᾽ ἐν χείλεσι δολίοις 
Ἔκ προσώπου σου, τὸ | κρῖμά μου ἐξέλθοι" 

Οἱ ὀφθαλμοί μου, ἰδέτωσαν εὐθύτητας" 

> > 4 Ν Ta 3 / , 
Εδοκίμασας τὴν καρ]δίαν μου, ἐπεσκέψω νυκτός" 

2 ΄ / ‘ >’ 4 5 pig) 7 

Exvpwods με. καὶ οὐχ ηὐϊρεθη ἐν εμοὶ ἀδικία" 


Ὅπως ἂν μὴ λαλήση το | στόμα μου. τὰ ἔργα) 
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In this specimen progress is seen in the extreme contrast of heavy 
and light strokes ; and the general aspect of the writing is one of excessive 
artificiality. This heavy class of Greek writing has received the name 
of ‘Slavonic’, having been accepted as a pattern for the alphabets of 
Eastern Europe. 

The same style continues still later. Of the middle of the tenth 
century is the only extant uncial MS. of the Greek New Testament (with 
one possible exception) which has a precise date. This is a copy of the 
Gospels of A.D, 949, in the Vatican Library (MS. Graec. 354; New Pal. 
Soc. 105). 

No. 50 


Other MSS. of this character are: a small volume of hymns in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 26113, of the eighth or ninth century (Cat. 
Ane. MSS. 1. 14; Pal. Soc. 11. 4); a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
written between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pl. 71); a Dionysius Areopagita 
at Florence, also of the ninth century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. 
Paleogr., tav. 17); a Lectionary in the Harleian collection, of the end 
of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century (Cat. Anc. MSS.1i.17); and 
the Bodleian Genesis (Gk. Mise. 312), of the tenth century (Pal. Soe. 
11.26; cf. New Pal. Soc. 8). 

But by this time uncial writing had passed out of ordinary use, and 
only survived, as a rule, for church-books, in which the large character 
was convenient for reading in public. In this capacity it underwent 
another change, the letters reverting from the sloping position to the 
upright position of the early uncial, and again, after a period, becoming 
rounder. This was evidently a mere calligraphic modification, the style 
being better suited for handsome service-books. Of this character are 
the Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Mise. 313) of the tenth century (Pal. Soc. 11. 
7); the Laurentian Evangeliarium of the tenth century (Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 7); the Zouche Evangeliarium, of 980 
(Pal. Soc. i. 154); and the Harleian Evangeliarium (no. 5598), of the 
year 995 (Pal. Soc. i. 26, 27), from which a few lines are here given. 
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As a late instance of uncial writing, a page from a MS. of St. John 
Chrysostom, which is ascribed to the eleventh century, will be found in 
Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 28. It appears to have lingered 
on till about the middle of the twelfth century. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which uncial writing 
appears to have been used for distinction, or contrast. Thus, in a MS. at 
Florence of A. Ὁ. 886-911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
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“vundiivyuima, 


e jee 


Ved NOON YI τι 
AVN OI Ach pe 


112 IMENT ANG) 


0 119 Ἢ 


ἀπυγμα 


JUNI ΠΥ 1: 1] 


Nw 


MNIZ UY OA 


ἔων 


AVI) 


(μιν δοκεέι + ἐὰ(ν) | ene τινὶ | ἀν(θρωπ)ω- ἐκατὸν πρόβατα: καὶ πλανηθῆ ev ἐξ΄ 
ἀυτῶῷ(ν)" | ὀυχὶ ἀφεῖς τὰ ἐνείνηκοντα ἐννέα" 
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MINAS ΚΑ 


ΓΕΝΗΤΛΑΙΤΊΝΙ : 


ANW: AIGA ONG 
BATA: ICAIITIAA 
NUCHLENFZAYO, 
PEAbete rite 
NHIKINTA(NNGE 
i ᾿ἐπιυλίῥηπο. 
INEM ἐχητή, 
τιπλλν νη Ν 4. 


κλιληγινηΐαι.:. 


EVANGELIARIUM.—A. D. 995 


TAavepevo(v) | καὶ ἐὰν γένηται) 


CHAP. 


ἐπὶ τα ὄρη πο]ρευθεὶς- yret | τὸ 
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arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a beautifully neat 
upright uncial (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 18, 25, 31); so 
also in the Florentine Dionysius Areopagita of the ninth century, referred 
to above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the commentary is 
in smaller upright uncials ; and we have the Vatican Psalter with catena 
(Cod. Pal. Gr. 44), of the year 897, and the similar Bodleian Psalter 
(Gk. Mise. δ), of about the year 950 (see below, Faces. 59), in both of 
which the text of the Psalms is written in upright uncials, while the 
commentary is in minuscules (Vew Pal. Soc. 129; Pal. Soe. ii. 5). The 
use, too, of small uncial writing for marginal commentaries and notes in 
minuscule MSS. is not uncommon during the earlier centuries after the 
establishment of the smaller style of writing as a book-hand. 


CHAPTER: XH 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


It was shown in Chapter X, on Cursive Writing in Papyri, that in the 
more formal clerical hands of the later Byzantine period the shapes of 
the alphabetical letters had been gradually tending towards those with 
which we are familiar in the vellum minuscule MSS. of the middle ages, 
and that by the beginning of the eighth century the identity was prac- 
tically complete. It only required the minuscule clerical handwriting of 
the papyri of that age to be moulded to a calligraphic measure of exact- 
ness and symmetry, for the accomplishment of which the smooth and 
firm surface of well-prepared vellum was admirably suited, and the new 
minuscule book-hand at once came into existence. Its appearance as a 
fully-equipped literary form of writing of great beauty somewhat abruptly 
in the course of the ninth century could not be satisfactorily explained 
before the material for the history of the developement of Greek writing 
on papyrus had been found. That it was the offspring of the minuscule 
hand developed in the papyri is now a matter of common knowledge ; 
and its progress from the point where we left the parent handwriting 
will be described in this chapter. 


But first we have to notice a very interesting, though small, group of 
MSS. on vellum which present the new book-hand in an early stage when 
the parent cursive had already been moulded to calligraphic symmetry, 
but while its sloping style was still followed. The existence of these 
examples seems to show that a reformed style of the papyrus hand was 
at least in partial use on vellum for literary purposes in the interval of 
the eighth and early ninth centuries before the appearance of the fully 
formed upright literary minuscule which is the subject of this chapter. 
A facsimile from one of these MSS., which is ascribed to the eighth 
century, is given by Gardthausen, Beitrdge zur Griech. Palaeographie, 
1877; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount Sinai, of the ninth 
century, accompanies a paper by the same writer, Différences Provinciales 
de la Minuscule Grecque, in Mélanges Graua, 1884. A third MS., 
containing a collection of theological works, is in the Vatican Library 
(Colonna MS. 89), and is probably of the eighth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 
126). <A facsimile from it is here given. 
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FacsimMILE No. 52 


dy 
a~ ox - 


τ. 


Ye ae 


‘get 
4 sie 
τὶ oe 
= a ςς 
vt 
is ae 


THEOLOGICAL Works.—EIGHTH CENTURY 


(reyvoperns: ἡ THL ακτιστωι (Kat) συναιδιωι (και) ὁϊμοουσιωι τριαδι μεταγενεστε- 
pas τινος ἡ | κτισης 7) ετεροουσιου φυσεως επεισαγομε͵νης (και) τον περι τῆς εναν- 
θρωπησεως τ(ο)υ κ(υριοὴυ | λογον αδιαστροφον σωζομεν" (και) τιμοθεος | δε 6 
ἐλουρος 6 τῆς αληθειας ἐχθρὸς οὕτως | ἐν tHe γραφεισηι παρ αὐτοῦ επιστολῆηι 
πρίος) [λέοντα τὸν βασιλεα δια του σελεντιαριου | διομηδους εφη" τριαδα yap 
οἷδα τελειαν | ὁμοουσιον tye δοξηι (και) τῆι αἰδιοτητι ovdev | εαυτῆς πλεον ἢ 


lal 
ελαΐτον ἐχουσαν: τοῦτο | γαρ (και) ETL τῆς νικαεων οἱ μακαριοι π(ατε)ρες) 


© 
cw) 
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The writing slopes after the manner of a current hand, and yet is 
formed with exact precision; and, if the letters are analysed and com- 
pared with those of the cursive papyri of the beginning of the eighth 
century, they will be seen to be practically identical. A little more 
moulding is nearly all that is needed to convert them into the letters of 
the typical minuscule book-hand, exclusive of one or two alternative 
cursive forms, such as the n-shaped wu, which were not adopted. 


Greek Minuscule MSS. of the middle ages have been divided into 
classes, as a convenient method of marking periods in a style of writing 
which, being used for the language of a limited area, and being subject 
to no exterior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of writing, 
only a gradual change. These classes are :—(1) codices vetustissimi, the 
most ancient MSS. of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century ; (2) codices vetusti, those which range from the middle of the 
tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth century ; (3) codices recen- 
tiores, from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; (4) codices novelli, all MSS. of later date. 

There are still many hundreds of dated Greek MSS. in existence, in 
the different libraries of Europe, written before the year 1500. Of these 
almost all are written in minuscules. Of the ninth century there are 
four and twenty; of the tenth century there are one hundred and fifteen ; 
of the eleventh century, the number rises to more than two hundred ; 
of the twelfth century there are nearly as many. In the later centuries, 
of course, they become more numerous.’ There is no lack of facsimiles, 
the number of which increases year by year.? 

Before examining in detail the progress of this literary hand through 
the different periods or classes which have been enumerated, a few pre- 
liminary remarks may be allowed. 


The student will experience some difficulty in learning to distinguish 
the different ages of the undated MSS.; for the minuscule book-hand 
was decidedly conservative, and particularly so in the earlier centuries. 
The degeneration of writing from the earliest models of the ninth and 
tenth centuries to the hurried styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is apparent enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. 
or facsimiles. But this degeneration only became rapid, and, so to say, 
acquired its full impetus, in the later centuries. And certain classes, 
especially sacred and liturgical MSS., which custom had retained for 


! T am indebted to the kindness of Professor Gardthausen for these particulars. 
2 See a chronological list of facsimiles of dated Greek MSS., from 800 to 1593, in 
Omont’s Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grecs datés de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1891. 
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special uses, were less tolerant of change, and served in some measure to 
retard the disuse of the formal hands of older times. It will be seen, 
when our series of facsimiles is before the student, how stereotyped the 
writing of such examples may become, and how, for example, century 
after century, copies of the Gospels continue to be written on one 
pattern. 

In the papyrus cursive writing there was never an entire suppression 
of the original capital forms. It was, therefore, only to be expected that, 
however rigorously such capital forms might be excluded from the body 
of the text written in the set literary minuscule hand in its first stage of 
exactness, they would afterwards by degrees creep in and show them- 
selves side by side with their purely minuscule equivalents in literary 
works, just as they did in the ordinary cursive writings of the period. 
This, in fact, happened ; and the presence, in the body of the text, of 
capital forms in lesser or greater numbers affords some criterion of the 
age of a MS. 

In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are applied in a style 
in keeping with the exact writing of the text; the breathings are, as a 
rule, rectangular and the accents are short. Afterwards, the former 
being more rapidly written become curved; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they even blend with the 
letters which they mark. 


The writing of the period of the codices vetustissimi, of the ninth 
century and to the middle of the tenth century, so far as is shown by 
surviving examples, is very pure and exact. The letters are most sym- 
metrically formed; they are compact and upright, and have even a 
tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings are rectangular, in keeping 
with the careful and deliberate formation of the letters. In a word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, the scribes wrote 
it in their best form and kept strictly to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of the Gospels 
belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in the year 835. A facsimile, 
but not very satisfactory, appears in Gardthausen’s Beztrdge and in 
Wattenbach and von Velsen’s Huenpla Codicum Graecorum, tab. 1. 

Next comes the Oxford Euclid (D’Orville MS. x. 1), which belonged to 
Arethas of Patras, afterwards Archbishop of Caesaria in Cappadocia, and 
was written in a. Ὁ. 888 (Pal. Soc. 1. 65). 


No. 53 


The breadth of the letters will be noticed, as well as a certain square- 
ness in the general character and the slight inclination to the left. Exact 
finish is best seen in such letters as a and 4, the final stroke of the former, 
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when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the line, and the 
down-stroke of the latter being drawn down to the base. The set 
forms into which the cursive β, ἡ, and «x are cast should also be noted. 
The ornamental effect of the writing is added to by the slight turn or 
hook in which down-strokes terminate. Certain of these characteristics 
remain in the minuscule writing of succeeding centuries : others wear off 
and are lost as time advances. 

Of the same type of writing is the famous MS. of Plato’s Dialogues, 
also in the Bodleian Library (Clarke MS. 39), written for Arethas of 
Patras in A.D. 896 (Pal. Soc. i. 81). 


No. 54 


The writing is more flowing and rounder than that of the Euclid ; but 
both MSS. are of the finest character, and are typical instances of the 
perfection attained by a new class of handwriting in the freshness of its 
youth. Oxford is fortunate in possessing two of the few extant dated 
MSS. of the ninth century. 

As an example of the early type of the Gospels in minuscules a MS. in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 11300) is selected. Unfortunately it is not 
dated, but it can hardly be later than the first years of the tenth century. 
The number of στίχοι are noted at the end of each Gospel (Cat. Ane. 
MSS. i. 28). 


No. 55 


The writing is of the most perfect execution; the care bestowed upon 
the production of the Scriptures at all periods being very conspicuous in 
the Greek minuscule MSS. of the middle ages. It will be seen, from the 
later examples that will be submitted, how conservative is the type of 
writing of sacred books. For this reason there must be always some 
hesitation in attempting to fix the exact date of a MS. such as the present 
one, as it may not be quite so old as it appears to be. 

The next facsimile is from one of the most beautiful minuscule Greek 
MSS. of the time, a volume of the works of Lucian, Harley MS. 5694, in 
the British Museum. It was written by the same hand as the MS. of 
St. Clement of Alexandria at Paris (Omont, Fucsimilés, 2), which was 
also executed for Arethas of Patras, in A.D. 914. Another MS. by the 
same hand is the Plato of the Vatican, Gr. 1 (Cavalieri and Lietzmann, 
Spec. Codd. Graec. Vat. 9). The MS. before us may, therefore, be dated 
about the year 915. 

No. 56 


The sustained precision of the writing of this volume, carried on 
faultlessly page after page, attests the marvellous dexterity of the scribe. 


Facstmine No. 53 923 


᾿υὐζσδὼ τάσυπουῤ cu lnor” by bod Mie re (αν Were HE 
ty Warworrou ἢ ἢ babtte on (rere -erap ayy coy Gort beep 
rite} igre CM Heep yoyrey , COE rag 25 sie 
th thier yrs: spins He Moca (yore τοῦ δήλη! ἡ 
᾿αἰαύϑου boarrarro Ν᾿ "ων ᾿ἀγάτο του ἢ apas ert: δ 
φ οὶ πο Ate ἐσ ako 1s Soca eh thiorgey ὦ (yore TEU. 
| GAAN ΤΑΣ δε ΑΝ δὲ ἀττὰ ἀυταλίν PERT: 
teem bst-ve N62, brivab-toy Roca οὐδ έαι un 
στοῦ on Gri πέϑου. Ly oly | ἴσας δὴ crave τῶν te 
hertGou Goi ves LBrAez fort αὐ." ἴση αρα oy. 
arwe Tsp OM N CRY τριγώγωμ Gtr Χο eg ted | 
Ger: ΠΣ eae οἰ τὲνρ δέτε ες ἄρα 


| A. ee ay cap “wplopasreay ἐν ΩΣ 

᾿ γμῶοο ὑξίν τυγχαψοντ, wpe σαλεὐγαΐ φοὶμ στὰ, 

υ ἰσφστίτται θα σύν. apd Gey aa 
chy pba uscly , sereres phe Svat ters ae 
apphyas. arab p GAG AG yarn Ὁ a Bd 


EucLip.—A. Ὁ. 888 


(κεισθαι τὰς πυραμιδας " κ(αι) ἐπει δύο ἐυθειαι ἥ τε HT 
κ(αι) ἡ Ὥς ἀπο τοῦ H κάθετος ὑπο παραλλήλων ἐπιπέδων 
τῶν ΑΒΓ OMN τέμνονται... es τοὺς ἀυτοὺς λόγους 
τμηθήσονται " κ(αι) τέτμηται ἣ HE διχα ὑπο τοῦ ΟΜΝ 
ἐπιπέδου κατα το Ν - κ(αι) ἣ απο τοῦ H apa κάθετος 
ἐπι TO ΑΒΙ' επίπεδον διχα τμηθήσεται ὑπο τοῦ 

OMN επιπέδου * δια Ta αὐτα δὴ κ(αι) ἡ ἀπο τοῦ Θ κά 
θετος ἐπι το ΔΕΖ επίπεδον χα τμηθήσεται ὗπο 

τοῦ STY επιπεδου᾽ K(au) εἰσιν ἴσαι ἅι απὸ τῶν HO 
κάθετοι ἔπι Ta ΑΒΓ ΔΕΖ επίπεδα " ἴσαι apa ma a cu 
ἀπο τῶν OMN STY τριγώνων επι TA ΑΒΓ ΔΕΖ κά 
θετοι " Ἰσοῦψη apa εστι τα πρίσματα. ὧν Bao εἰις 
μεν εἰσι Ta ABT ΡΦΖ τρίγωνα . ἀπεναντίον δὲ 


τα OMN ΣΤΊ᾿ ὥστε κ(αι) Ta στερεα παραλληλεπίπεδα 
τα ἀπο τῶν εἰρημένων πρισμάτων ἀναγραφόμε 

va Ἰσούψη Tvyxavovta . προς ἀλληλά εἰσιν ws at 
βάσεις κ(αι) τα μισὴ "αρα εσται ws ἣ AZT βασις προς 
THY P&Z βασιν. δύτω τα ειρημένα πρίσματα προς 
αλληλα.. ὅπερ ἔδει δεῖξαι :) 


CHAP. 
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“6 6: τ ἀν ποροσθαγθοοτεττ GE pom, 
Grafs oor aires’ | Ode ἀνασοίρι , 
Okc ὅ -πθτιξρρο Ke. ιτατόυϊτά 
mont OG Pre bran δυο Gast 
HOG τοθόλειμα TOUTE PO” λοι 
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ἘΣ “ro Orr ζλγθα, περττροσν pam 
© SLae pene 
- Awayeute Gx ττθισττα- αὐτο" Orde” 
Ὦ Serie wanes yes. Ἐσίπου | 
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ἡ paSpicoh<s  πἀδσρονετόυς, | 

ρου cr cereal ουτῶ- ; ae a 


GOsPELS.—EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


Cire “ a nr . 9 
(ὑμῖν. ἐν ποία ἐξουσία τᾶυτα | ποιῶ: Ti de ὑμῖν δοκεῖ"  ᾿Αν(θρωπ)ὴος εἶχεν τέκνα 
Vie \ Ν a ΄ = ᾿ t 4 , > , 5 a 
δύο: καὶ προ᾿σελθὼν τῶ πρώτω εἶπεν Τέϊκνον᾽ ὕπαγε σήμερον ἐργάζου ἐν τῶ 
» a : € 9s ΕΣ \ 5 : > I et x θ ‘ 
ἀμπελῶνι μου ὁ δὲ | ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν' οὐ θέλω ὕστερον δὲ μεταμεληθεὶς 
ΩΣ ΨᾺ 5 \ Ν ὯΝ τα / a c [τ ε > \ 9s 5» Ν 
ἀπῆλ]θε: καὶ προσελθὼν τῷ ἑτέρω. | εἶπεν ὡς αὕτως" ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν ἐγὼ 
κ(υρι)ε. καὶ οὐκ ἀπῆλθεν: Τίς ἐκ τῶν δύο ἐπόιησε τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πί(ατ)ρ(ο)-" 
, ἄν σε ὡς ὧδ a ᾿ , > . ς 5 ἃς , δι ἦχο: οἷς ὧν ε 
λέϊγουσιν αὐτῶ" ὁ πρῶτος" λέγει αὐτοῖς ὁ unoov)s* ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν" ὅτι | οἱ 
a , Siete ν a 
τελῶναι καὶ ai πόρναι προάγουσιν ὑμᾶς εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν | τοῦ θίεογυ" Ἦλθε 
. be ς γὸ a > a. 
yap πρὸς ὑμᾶς | Ὁ Ἰωάννης ἐν 636 δικαιοσύνης | καὶ οὐκ ἐπιστεύσατε αὐτῶ" οἱ 
Ν a Min ae , δι᾽ 5. ἐν pt ee TRS Sug 7 > , 
δὲ | τελῶναι καὶ at πόρναι ἐπίστευσαν αὐτῶ" ὑμεῖς δὲ Ἰδόντες οὐ  μετεμελήθητε 


Η n an n 
ὕστερον τοῦ | πιστεῦσαι αὐτῷ") 
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Luctan.— ABOUT A.D. 915 


(τοῦ ipod: ἐν τῆι ἰχθύες ἱροὶ τρέφονται πολλοὶ. καὶ πολυειδέες. γίγνονται δὲ 
αὐτῶν ἔνιοι. κάρτα μεγάλο; " οὗτοι δὲ. καὶ οὐνόματα ἔχουσιν " | καὶ ἔρχονται 
καλεόμενοι. ἐπ᾽ ἐμεο δέ τις ἣν ἐν αἰτοῖσι. Χρυσοφο ρέων ἐν τῆι πτέρυγι.. ποίημα 
χρύσεον αὐτέωι, ἀνακέατο. καὶ μιν | ἐγὼ πολλάκις ἐθεησάμην . καὶ εἶχεν τὸ 
ποίημα " βάθος δὲ | Τῆς λίμνης. πολλόν. ἐγὼ μὲν. οὐκ ἐπειρήθην. λέγουσι δ᾽ dv .| 
καὶ διηκοσίων οργυιέων πλέον ἔμμεναι " κατὰ μέσον δὲ αὐτῆς. | βωμὸς λίθου 
ἀνέστηκεν " δοκέοις ἂν ἄφνω ἰδὼν . πλώειν τέ μιν. | καὶ τῶι ὕδατι ἐποχέεσθαι" καὶ 
πολλοὶ Gide νομίζουσιν" [ ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκέει. στῦλος ἐφεστεὼς μέγας, ἀνέχειν τὸν 
βωμὸν " ἔστεϊπται δὲ ἀεί: καὶ θυώματα ἔχει " πολλοὶ δὲ, καὶ ἑκάστης ἡμέρης. 
εὐχὴν ἐς αὐτὸν γηχέμενοι στεφανηφορέουσιν * γίγνονται | δὲ αὐτόθι. καὶ πανη- 
γύριές τε μέγισται " καλέονται δὲ. ἐς τὴν λίμνην καταβάσιες. ὅτι ἐν αὐτῆισιν, ἐς 
τὴν λίμιην τὰ ἱρὰ | πάντα κατέρχεται᾽ ἐν τοῖσιν. ἡ ἤρη πρώτη ἀπικνέεται " τῶν | 
ἰχθύων εἵνεκα. μή σφεας ὁ ζὺς πρῶτος ἴδηται" ἣν γὰρ τόδε γένηται. λέγουσιν, 
ὅτι πάντες ἀπόλλυνται. καὶ δῆτα. | ὁ μὲν. ἔρχεται ὀψόμενος "ἡ δὲ, πρόσω ἵστα- 
μένη . ἀπέργει τέ | μιν. καὶ πολλὰ λιπαρέουσα ἀποπέμπει" μέγισται δὲ αὐτοῖσιν 
πανηγύριες . at ἐς θάλασσαν νομίζονται " ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τούτων) 
Q2 
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The MS. is, however, not a singular instance of the beauty to which the 
Greek minuscule book-hand had attained in the tenth century. The 
stiff uprightness which contributes to that beauty indicates the leisurely 
action of a school of scribes, undisturbed by haste or any need for haste. 
The minuscule lettering is nearly perfect; the forms of beta, eta, and 
kappa are of the u-shape (varying little from each other except in the 
height of the initial stroke), to the exclusion of the capital or uncial 
forms ; epsilon alone occasionally breaks back to a more cursive shape. 

Two other codices of classical authors commend themselves so con- 
spicuously on account of their beautiful execution that, although they 
are undated, specimens of them may be usefully submitted for comparison. 
They are both in the Laurentian Library of Florence: the first a MS. of 
Thucydides (Plnt. ]xix. 2), the other a volume of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ 
(MS. 206); and they may be placed in the middle of the tenth century, 
or perhaps a little earlier (Pal. Soc. ii. 103, 83). 


No. 57 


The accents and breathings have been touched over by a later hand. 
Proper names of persons are distinguished by a waved horizontal stroke. 


No. 58 


It will be observed that in this MS, uncial forms are freely introduced, 
Their employment, however, appears to be rather an affectation of the 
scribe than the intrusion referred to above which marks a deterioration 
of style; for all such forms (excepting those which indicate the beginning 
of a new paragraph: see line 7) are kept to the scale of the minuscules. 

The Bodleian Psalter with catena (Gk, Mise. 5), of which a specimen 
here follows, is also of the tenth century ; and, as the Table of Indictions 
is calculated for the years 951—956, the MS. may be assigned to the middle 
of the century. The text of the Psalms is in small upright uncials, 
the commentaries in minuscules (Pal. Soc, 11, 5). 


No. 59 


Here, again, the minuscules are of a pure type; and the writing is 
quite of the class of the two preceding specimens. Iota ascript has been 
added in some instances by a second hand. 


We now pass on to the codices vetusti, from the middle of the tenth 
century to the middle of the thirteenth century. But before proceeding 
to survey the MSS. of this period, a few words should be said regarding 
a style of writing which is noteworthy, because certain important 
codices of classical literature are written in it, whose date it is of 
interest to determine. 
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FACSIMILE No, 57 


x vaootoy chy at cop: ἀϊαιτπίατοσαν | 
; ἀμτὸν τοὶ σδῥιοισ Seo τώτσρι τῶν, 
᾿λαμθδαιμομίζον ομοσαμται ἀυτὸν | 
πόγυίαψ, Αἰ μνὼ ἔδονται Ξ υμμαχουσ Ἵ 
Sea RARER et | 


dees LAIST cateen 1 
᾿στούτου 66 p 60, στοῦ Lest yyyoneyou ) 
C poopor Subs dp χομόψου οὐσ΄ τοῦ | 
Nwolipard ua dhpostaygarpanhyato 


THUCYDIDES.—TENTH CENTURY 


(ἀφίστασθαι ἀθηναίων᾽" καὶ πιστώσαν τες αὐτὸν τοῖς ὅρκοις ods τὰ τέλη ΠῚ 
πΩκΕδΠΙμο τῶν ὀμόσαντα αὐτὸν ἐξέϊπεμψαν, ἦ μὴν ἔσεσθαι ξυμμάχους αὐτονόμους 
ods ἂν προσαγάγηται, οὕτω δέχονται τὸν στρατόν" καὶ οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον καὶ 
edie ἀνδρίων ἀποικία | ξυναπέστη * ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἐν τῷ θέρει | τούτω 


ἐγένετο" τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπιγιγνομένου | Χειμῶνος εὐθὺς ἀρχομένου ὡς τῶ ὑπ|πόκράτει 
καὶ δημόσθένει στρατηγοῖς) 
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FacsImMILe No. 58 


rar At γαμαπαισ. υ πόραυτησ 1 Tan ac Smo Gpous 
ἡ δη δά yu PON TED. ON NT UCU TTOLIN CULL εἴ XON TO: | 
Slap xndoniorcouLSxon τῶ" οσισόροι moAaot. 
δι γρασαναπταυσὶν τραντίσν ἀρ} Got apa 
Yan πορόμοον 5 ηγόμονιασ. απτόυγόνειαν αι 
: ἀράηνογομόποι: papldyocds. προσουδόπμόν 
HN μαχὴησ εἰδοσαρτοσ. ουδό ανασίςητοσ'- αὐτοσ' 
αὐτοῦ. τρί τοσιόν ποομονομαχεν ἡ νομότ 
Noo.oude μίαν TpolyH OLN acu yGn - TON Tad 
To npolardsapGnow. amGiureinGn: nds 
otltia. roNadebon.o Ta pON  ανδαυδύον 
TWN Gwosn’ ὑπόρ αστσίστισς αὐποίυττινασ | 
Tour (τοὶ δόρομόπουσ. αν SON ONTIEGN GIN Go) 


PLUTARCH.—TENTH CENTURY 


(res δὲ γαλάταις . ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς ἰταλίας ἐπολέμουν * | ἤδη δὲ yypOvtes . avviBa πάλιν 
fot Md \ , τ ? Ὁ € ‘ Ν fal 
advetxovto, | (kal) καρχηδονίοις. οὐκ ἔχοντες ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ. | διὰ γῆρας 
- , n 3 >’ aN 7 , \ c , > τ ’ 
ἀνάπαυσιν στρατιῶν.. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ στρατηγίας πολέμων (καὶ) ἡγεμονίας . κατ᾽ εὐγέ- 
\ 9 δ Ale op , 5 ΝΗ ro Ν 5 , - 
νειαν καὶ | ἀρετὴν ἀγόμενοι : μάρκελλος δὲ. πρὸς οὐδὲν μὲν | Ἦν μάχης εἶδος 
ἀργὸς. οὐδὲ ἀνάσκητος " αὐτὸς | δὲ αὐτοῦ. κράτιστος. ἐν τῷ μονομαχεῖν γινόμενος 
οὐδεμίαν πρόκλησιν ἔφυγεν * πάντας δὲ | τοὺς προκαλεσαμένους . ἀπέκτεινεν * ἐν 
δὲ | σικελία. τὸν ἀδελφὸν ὀτακίλιον κινδυνεύοντα διέσωσεν * ὑπερασπίσας (καὶ) 


τὰ ,ὕ \ 5 td 5 9. ® » Ν v , 
ἀποκτείνας | τοὺς ἐπιφερομένους. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ὄντι μὲν ἔτι vw) 
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FAcsIMILE No. 59 


Cre ily Ἄν 
νον ress 


_rikpemet suiesricaw a ἫΝ ἼΩΝ awe a 
pa ea wmiicdi Ad pan ngs us 


PsALTER.—MIDDLE or TENTH CENTURY 

(Εὔξασθε καὶ ἀπόδοτε κ(υρι)ω TO θεω ὑμῶν 
3 / 5 "¢ c , , 3 Ἂς > / \ ΝΜ 
ἀθανά(σιος). ἐπι παραίνεσιν 6 λόγος τρέπεται. ἐπειδη | τὰ εἰρημένα φησὶν... ἔσται 
ἐν τῶι θείωι δικαιω]τηρίω. τούτου χάριν. ἕως ἔσται ἐν τῶι παρόντι βίω τάξασθαι 

cal x nn ΝΜ s +) , \ 4 Ἂς / 

τῶι κ(υρι)ωι. ἀγαθῶν Epyw(v) | εἶναι ἐπιμελειταί.. (Kal) τούτων μὴ Bpadd|ynv 
ποιῆσαι τὴν ἀπόδωσιν. 

Πάντες οἱ κύκλω αὐτοῦ οἴσουσι δῶρα" 

TS φοβερῶι καὶ ἀφαιρουμένω πνεύματα ἀρχόντω(ν)" 

Φφοβερῶ παρὰ τοῖς βασιλεῦσι τῆς YAS" 

αθανά(σιος). ἐπαγγείλασθαι φησὶν cele ge εἰδότες ὡς δι ὑμᾶς ἐν ἐκείνω 

τῶι τόπω γενοϊμένους. οἷον εἰ δῶρα τὰς ἑαυτῶν πράξεις προσαγαγεῖν τῶι {(ε)ωι. 

οὗτος δε ὁ θ(εοὴς φοβερός ἐστιν. (καὶ) ἀπὸ τῶν πάλαι ἀρξάντω(ν). | (καὶ) γενο- 

μένων πονηρῶν. το πνίευμ)α ἀφαιρεθήσεται... ἐν yap’ ἐκείνω τῶι θείωι (καὶ)) 
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It is not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier period of minuscule 
writing which has been discussed were only written by the most accom- 
plished seribes and in the best style. The working copies of scholars 
were no doubt then as rough and cursive in comparison with the facsimiles 
given above as a modern scholar’s own composition is in comparison with 
a printed text; and, except for choice copies, written for some special 
purpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato or the Harley Lucian, 
the extreme calligraphic style was not called for in books which were 
intended for private use. Hence a more fluent character of writing 
appears to have been practised as a book-hand for copies which would 
serve ordinary purposes: a good working hand, perfectly clear and well- 
formed, more set and formal than a domestic cursive hand would be, but 
yet not finished off with the precise care given to copies of the Scriptures 
and liturgies adapted for public reading. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, then, we find MSS. written in this style, and no doubt still 
earlier examples existed. 

Presently a specimen of this class of writing will be submitted; but, 
now proceeding in chronological sequence, our first example of the codices 
vetusti represents the formal book-hand following in direct line of develope- 
ment from the style last examined. This example is taken from a MS. 
of the writings of St. Maximus now in the monastery of the Laura of 
Mount Athos (MS. Β. 87), bearing the date of a.p. 970 (New Pal. Soc. 49). 


No. 60 


The hand is a good instance of the upright minuscule; but it does 
not compare in beauty with our previous rounder examples of the tenth 
century, although it maintains almost wholly the pure minuscule char- 
acter, save for an occasional uncial eta. There is a certain tendency to 
lateral compression. 

The next specimen affords an interesting example of the less formal 
style of writing, to which reference has just now been made, and which may 
be called the scholar’s hand, in contrast with the ordinary scribe’s hand. 
The MS. which supplies the facsimile is Laud MS. Gk. 75, in the Bodleian 
Library, containing Homilies of St. Chrysostom, dated a.p. 976. The 
text is written in double columns; and the first column of one of the 
pages has been written in the informal hand, the authorized scribe 
resuming the pen with the second column. It is the upper portion of 
this page which is here reproduced (Pal. Soc. 11. 6). 


No. 61 


In the set book-hand of the right-hand column uncial forms of letters 
begin to make their appearance by the side of the pure minuscules. The 
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FacstmMitk No. 60 


resi 

ὃ “peat pe ain δ pS yor τ σγαυτοισ: 
a3, rim ~ ‘ liu 

cord μοιδιστώταῆι «ὦ tardy ὁ hd con. 

Agee pehgarras, fares bay 

a ON ape χὰ 

Mey Byrn ToLerp! 

οἱ πράσα δ 9 


a’, σ᾽ χάαμορ cabs Vp Sprnt αἸσ΄ιοὐ 6 arto, 
“gy herd γϑρόμομο: δέχου τίγοσ kde dein . 
Ethene Niagee Ei ako al 
τά ἤθει ἀκα RIAN 


St. MAaximus.—a.D. 970 


(οἷον ἐκλάσθη Tdde ἀπέθανεν ὁ δεῖνα * διὰ yap Ta | τοίαυτα λυπούμεθα μόνον * διὰ 
γὰρ τὰ λοιπὰ. (καὶ) | λυπούμεθα καὶ ὀργιζόμεθα * ἀφιλοσόφως | διακείμενοι "] 
Δεχόμενος ὁ νοῦς τὰ τῶν | πραγμάτων νοήματα προς ἕκαστον νόημα" | μετα- 
σχηματίζεσθαι πέφυκεν * θεωρῶν δὲ ταύτα πτ(ευματ)ικῶς.. προς ἕκαστον θεώρημα" 
ποικίλως μεταμορφοῦσθαι " | ἐν δὲ θ(ε)ω γενόμενος. | ἄμορφος πάντι καὶ ἃ σχη- 
μάτιστος γίνεται " | τὸν γὰρ μονοειδῆ θεω 

ὑπεράγνωστον ὑπερἀγνώ στως ὑπερεγνωκὼς " καὶ | τῶν αὐτοῦ δημιουργημά τωι’ τὰ 
καθ ὅλου θεασάμενος * καὶ τῆς ἐν αὐτοῖς | προνοίας καὶ κρίσεως | τὴν περι- 
ληπτικὴν γνῶσιν παρὰ θ(εο)υ εἰληφῶς "| ὡς ἀν(θρωπ)οις δὲ φημί 

Τριχῶς τέμνεται 6 χρόνος " καὶ ἡ μὲν πίστις . τοῖς τρι[σὶ συμπαρατείνεται τμή- 
μασιν i) δὲ ἐλπὶς τῷ ἑνί | ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη. τοῖς δυσί" καὶ | ἡ μὲν πίστις καὶ ἐλπὶς | 
μέχρι τίνος "ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη... | εἰς ἀπείρους αἰῶνας τῶ | ὑπερἀπείρω ὑπερηνω μένη 


\ Pos νος ΄ 
καὶ ἀεὶ ὑπεραύξουσα) 
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irregular writing of the first column is characterized by a certain stiff- 
ness; the period of pliant strokes has not yet arrived. The fact that this 
style of hand appears here in a dated MS. is of much palaeographical 
value for comparison with undated examples. Another dated specimen 
occurs in a Chrysostom in Paris of A.D. 954 (Omont, Facsinvilés, 5). 

Passing into the eleventh century, the set book-hand is first illus- 
trated by a MS. of the Gospels in the Ambrosian Library of Milan 
(B. 56. sup.) of the year 1023, which perhaps was written in Southern 
Italy (Pal. Soe. 1. 180). 


No. 62 


The conservative character of the writing is very marked, as is cus- 
tomary in copies of the Gospels and church-books. It will be noticed 
how the letters are modelled on the pattern of those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and how pure minuscule writing is affected. But place 
this example by the side of the facsimile from the Gospels of the early 
tenth century (Facs. 55), and the later period of the present MS. is to 
he detected in the growing slackness of the text, and in the occasional 
enlargement of certain letters, as zeta, theta, phi, chi, ete., as well as in 
roundness of the breathings and less precision in the accents. 

A strong contrast to the above is a MS. of the mathematical and 
other writings of Michael Psellus in the University Library of Heidelberg 
(Cod. Palat. cclxxxi), written at Seleucia in A.D. 1040 (New Pal. Soc. 51). 


No. 63 


The handwriting has individual peculiarities. It is formal, written 
by a professed scribe, Nicholas the Calligrapher ; but at the same time it 
is rather slack and widespread, and a certain latitude is allowed in the 
use of uncial forms ; while the affected squareness of some of the letters 
and of the breathings suggests an intention on the part of the writer to 
lend an archaistic appearance to his text. 

Next follows a specimen from a classical MS., written in the light 
informal hand, as distinguished from the conventional book-hand ordi- 
narily employed in codices of the Scriptures and liturgies: a Demosthenes 
in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. lix. 9). Unfortunately, 
like the majority of the classical MSS. of which this one is a fine 
example, it bears no date; but there seems good reason, from the 
character of the writing, to place it fairly early in the eleventh century 
(Pal. Soc. ii. 89). 

No. 64 


The writing is obviously that of a practised penman, flowing easily 
and rapidly with a slight natural slope to the right, and without the 
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restraint of the conventional hand. It is also to be observed that, with 
all its freedom, the text exhibits very little tendency to mix enlarged or 
uncial forms with the minuscules—an indication that the writer was 
skilled in the practice of the best style of his day, and could therefore 
no doubt have executed any kind of MS. in a calligraphic manner. 
The fact that so many classical MSS. of the period are found to be written 
in this style justifies the assumption that this character of handwriting 
was specially used for the better MSS. of general literature. 

In the next specimen we have an instance of the inore conventional 
character: a good example of the more ordinary type of book-hand of 
the middle of the eleventh century. It comes from a volume of eccle- 
siastical canons in the Bodleian Library (Barocci MS. 196), dated 
A.D. 1042 (Pal. Soc. 11: 29). 


No. 65 


In this hand the conventional Greek minuscule book-hand may be 
said to have broken with the upright close-set style of the tenth century. 
There is a tendency to slope the writing, perhaps indicative of more 
haste; and the letters are more spaced than in the earlier centuries. 
The growing habit, too, of introducing enlarged letters and uncial forms 
among the minuscules is manifest; and (a small but not insignificant 
detail) the circumflex is enlarged. At the same time the lettering itself 
is still well formed and exact. 

The Townley Homer in the British Museum (Burney MS. 86) is a 
valuable example of a classical MS., with scholia, entering on the second 
half of the eleventh century. It was purchased by Charles Townley in 
Rome in 1771. A note at the end of the volume states that it was 
finished on Saturday, the 18th September, in the thirteenth Indiction, 
that is, in A.D. 1059 (Pal. Soc. i. €7)." 


No. 66 


The writing is a little sloped and is in a fluent style, the scribe being 
skilful and experienced, and maintaining an even regularity. A few 
uncial forms are introduced among the minuscules; and there is a ten- 
dency to form combinations of letters, as in the case of ay, ax, πε, πο, τε, 
το, and ε and v with a following letter. There are few contractions in 
the text, but many in the scholia, which for the most part are contem- 
poraneous and are in the hand of the scribe. The frequent use of a more 
cursive form of ulpha in the scholia (occasionally appearing also in the 
text), with a long, thin, oblique main stroke, is to be noted; as well as 
the enlargement of the circumflex and of marks of abbreviation. 


1 By an error in calculation, the date of the MS. has been stated by the editors of the 
Palaeographical Society to be a.p. 1255; corrected in New Pal. Soc. 304. 
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ὁ σασαρέδοστμ τ, 


σ ante 


opo ZU 
εν 130s” 
byupb aro 
ou γουτέροομουν 
"FOO popas 


GOSPELS.—A. 


Space ee 


PALAKOGRAPHY CHAP. 


No. ‘62 


: Ὁ δραισαυστωῦ ὥσαν"“ 


Eee sro buried | 


rok 
| 
| 


ots Pacou haga Sela 
: ὅταν Ἂς σὲ i 
ϑαχαρίασήδιεὸμ spo 
woo be -ττάσέσῃμ Gass 
rep hg raby δὲ eo os 


D.. 1028 


\ ts € lal Lye) n 3 , as ἡ / , _ , 
(καθὼς παρέδοσαν ἣ μῖν οἱ ἀπαρχῆς αὐτό πται καὶ ὑπηρέται γενόμενοι τοῦ λόγου" 


ἔδοξε καμοὶ παρηκόλου θικότι ἄνωθεν πᾶσιν ἀκριβῶς καθεξῆς σοι [ γράψαι 


“ a - Ν 
κράτιστε θεϊόφιλε- ἵνα ἐπιγνῶς | περὶ ὧν κατηχήθης | λόγων τὴν ἀσφάλειαν" | 


"Eye ἐν ταῖς ἡμέ; ἡρώδου τοῦ βασιϊλέως τῆς Ἰουδαίας. ἱερεύς τὶ ς΄ dvd 
γένετο ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἡρώδου τοῦ βασι λέως τῆς Ἰουδαίας... ἵε ρεύς τὶ ς΄ ὁνόματι 


αχαϊρίας ἐξ εφημερίας  ἀβιά " καὶ ἣ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ | ἐκ τῶν θυγατέρων ἃ αρών᾽ 
χα!ρ IHEP ) γυνὴ γάτερ |ap 


‘ ‘ » ς “ 3 / ry 
καὶ TO ὄνομα | αὑτῆς ἐλισάβετ 


ὌΡΟΣ Ξ sow > P ἢ ES dt ἃ oe AS | ΄ Ἂς Ἁ 2 a ne a 
ἡμέραις αὐτῶν σαν | γένετο € Ἐν TO LEP TELELVY QUTOV ἐν ΤΊ) τά ξει TS 


5) ΄ ᾽ eae ΩΣ a a \ ν Wn (5 ΄ ν a 
ἐφημερίας | αὐτοῦ ἔναντι τοῦ θ(εο)ῦ | κατὰ τὸ ἔθος τῆς ἱερατείας. ἔλαχε Tod | 


θυμιᾶσαι εἰσελθὼν | els τὸν ναὸν τοῦ κ(υρίο)υ " καὶ | πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος τοῦ | λαοῦ ἣν 


προσευχόμενον ἔξω τῆ ὥρα τοῦ | θυμιάματος * ὥφθη | δὲ αὐτῶ ἄγγελος κ(υρίο)υ 


, Ν 5 ΄- ΄“ , lal / ᾿Ξ ΑῚ = / , 
€OTWS | ἐκ δεξιῶν τοῦ θυσιαϊστηρίου τοῦ θυμιάματος καὶ ἐταράχθη | (axapias 


iddv* (καὶ) φόβος ἐπέπεσεν ἐπ αὐτόν " εἶπεν δὲ πρὸς) 
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In the twelfth century the minuscule book-hand maintains traditional 
regularity, so far as existing examples teach us. Our first specimen is 
taken from a MS. of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 28816), dated a.p. 1111 (Pal. Soc. i. 84). 


No. 67 


This MS., being a copy of the Scriptures, is written with some care 
and ostensibly on the lines of the early type of book-hand, upright and 
regular; not, however, on the stereotyped model which seems to have 
been reserved for MSS. of the Gospels. Progress in the course of the 
minuscule book-hand shows itself in the spacing of the letters and in 
less careful finish in their formation. 

A copy of the Gospels in the Vatican Library (Cod. Urbino-Vat. Gr. 2) 
provides a good typical example of the careful conventional book-hand 
used for MSS. of this class in the twelfth century. It was apparently 
executed for John Comnenus, son of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, in 
A.D. 1128-9 (New Pal. Soc. 106). 


No. 68 


Although the letters generally are formed on the old model, their 
later date is betrayed by the growing looseness of their structure and 
their wider spacing. Enlarged letters, such as epsilon, theta, kappa, 
and phi, and the wide omega, as well as the long circumflex, catch 
the eye and warn us that there is a sensible advance in the book-hand. 
Compare the facsimile with that from the copy of the Gospels a hundred 
years earlier (Facs. 62), still more with the Gospels of the tenth 
century (Facs. 55), and it will be seen how conservative in general type 
the texts of Gospel MSS. continue to be, and at the same time it needs 
little more than a glance from one to the other to distinguish the 
general progress made during the two centuries covered by the three 
specimens. 

To give one more specimen of the twelfth century, showing the con- 
ventional book-hand as it advances towards the close of that period, we 
select a facsimile of a few lines from a MS. of Lives of the Martyrs 
(Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 44) of the year 1184 (Pal. Soc. i. 180). 


No. 69 


This example proves how very gradual might be the changes effected 
within a given period. The writing is still very conservative; the 
subject-matter being such as would be used in monastic or church 
lections, and therefore demanding a clearly written text. But the 
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enlargement of letters and the mixture of forms and other signs of 
advance specified in our other examples of the century mark the 
date. 


The two hundred years from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which are the period of the codices 
vecentiores, witness more rapid changes than have appeared in the 
previous periods. There was naturally a wider diffusion of learning and 
a consequent multiplication of copies of books of all kinds. Among them 
are instances of a class which may be regarded as students’ books ; not 
the fairly, but at the same time unconventionally, written copies of 
classical authors to which attention has already been directed and 
of which instances have been given, but volumes in current script such 
as would have been employed in domestic life; and not produced for 
the general market, but for the personal use of students. Such cursively 
written MSS., it may be assumed, were in existence in earlier times, but 
none such are known to have survived, and the earliest examples appear 
in this century. 

A facsimile is here given from a MS. of this description, which, 
although in date earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century, may be 
conveniently classed with the recentiores ; a Commentary on Porphyry’s 
Introduction to Aristotle in the Bibliothtque Nationale of Paris (MS. 
grec. 2089; Omont, Facsinv. 52), written in A.D. 1223. 


No. 70 


In a MS. intended for the student’s use there could be no object in 
stinting contractions and abbreviations. He would be familiar with such 
methods of reducing the labour of writing and of saving space, and would 
be trained to read with facility the texts of books thus treated. Accord- 
ingly, in the text before us, there are numerous compendia on a scale 
quite inadmissible in MSS. of the conventional book-hand minuscule. 
As to the writing itself, it is to be observed that, although at first sight 
it may appear intricate, it really presents little difficulty in decipher- 
ment, apart from the solution of the compendia. There is a certain 
stiffness or, if we may use the phrase, a wiry appearance, in the hand, 
which we may conclude to be characteristic of the domestic cursive of the 
thirteenth century. 

The next example of this century is also from a MS. of the less con- 
ventional style, a Commentary on the Octoechus, a service-book of the 
Greek Church, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 27359) written in 
A.D. 1252 (Pal. Soc. 1. 208). 
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254. GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY CHAP, | 


No. 71 


The general character of the writing is of the set book-hand type, 
but written fluently and with ample spacing, and thereby assuming 
a half-cursive appearance. The thickening of the strokes is to be 
attributed to the coarse paper of which the MS. is composed. The 
enlargement of certain letters and the mixture of forms arrest the eye. 
We may note the appearance of the v-shaped nu. 

Another instance of a student’s book occurs in a MS. of Hesiod, on 
paper, in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. xxxii. 16), of the year 
1280 (New Pal. Soc. 154). 


No. 72 


The text in double columns is arranged in a very unusual fashion, to — 


be read continuously across the page. The writing is very delicate and 
of a lighter touch than that of the Porphyry of 1223 (Faces. 70); but 
it is still of the same stiff or wiry character, although approaching the 
close of the thirteenth century. 


In our next facsimile we return to the conventional style of the 


Gospel MSS. This specimen is from a MS. in the monastery of Serres 
(MS. Γ. 10) in Macedonia, written in A.D. 1282 (New Pal. Soc. 78). 


No. 73 


Looking back at the facsimiles given above of the Gospels of the tenth 
century (no. 55), of A.D. 1023 (no. 62), and of a.p. 1128-9 (no. 68), the 
success with which the traditional style is maintained in this example is 


remarkable. But the general character of the thirteenth century, and — 


the effect on the eye of enlarged letters, as zeta, theta, rho, wpsilon, phi, 
and of the mixture of forms, are not to be ignored 
Another copy of the Gospels, a third of a century later, is less imita- 
tive and discloses its true period more easily. This is a MS. in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 37002), written in A.D. 1314-15 (New Pal. 
Soc. 52). 
No. 74 


The writing is a good typical example of the conventional minuscule 
book-hand of the fourteenth century. Spacing of the text, enlarged 
letters, and intermixture of uncial forms, and also the free manner in 
which the accents are dashed on, sufficiently indicate the period. The 
use of a waved horizontal stroke to distinguish the proper name Abraam 
will be observed. It may also be noticed that the ink used is very 
black, such as is often found in Greek MSS. of the thirteenth century in 
particular. 


ee ae ἡδολστον 
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In the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries MSS. written 
by independent hands, not strictly following the conventions of the 
professional scribes of the minuscule book-hand, necessarily multiply, 
particularly in the field of classical and general literature and of works 
not connected with liturgical and Scriptural subjects. Of these indepen- 
dent MSS., the Herodotus of the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. 
Ixx. 6), of the year 1318, is an instance (New Pal. Soc. 156). 


No. 75 


Here the writing is clear and simple and the letters are normally 
formed; but there is no attempt at calligraphic neatness, and there is an 
element of cursiveness in the general style. By this time the inter- 
mixture of uncial with minuscule forms has become normal, and the 
v-shaped nu is the prevalent shape of that letter. 

The next, nearly contemporary, specimen is more decidedly cursive 
and is much abbreviated. It is taken from a MS. of the treatises of 
St. Athanasius in the British Museum (Harley MS. 5579), written in the 
year 1321 (Pal. Soc. i. 133). 


No. 76 


The writing has no claim to beauty, but it is quite legible; and, as 
a working copy, the MS. holds a respectable place. The fact that it is 
written on paper accounts for a slight thickening or blottiness of the 
letters ; and the exaggeration in the accents and in the signs of abbrevia- 
tion lends an air of untidiness to the text. But the actual structure of 
the lettering is fairly neat. 

In the next example there is a return to the set hand. The facsimile 
is from a MS., on paper, of Lives of the Fathers, in the British Museum 
(Burney MS. 50), of the year 1362 (Pal. Soc. i. 207). 


No. 77 


This MS., probably intended for purposes of monastic lections, follows 
the conventional style of the book-hand, its late date being manifested in 
the spacing out of the letters and in the usual exaggerated forms of the 
period. But the regularity of the writing indicates a practised hand. 
The paper being apparently of the manufacture of Italy, the MS. may 
most probably have been executed in that country. The scribe was 
named John Philagrius. 

Our first specimen of the fifteenth century is from a classical MS. : 
the History of Polybius (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11728), of the year 1416 
(Pal. Soc. i. 134). 
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βασιλέϊ: ταῦτα γάρ οἱ ἐνετέταλτο ἐκ δαρείου θρηΐκην καταστρέφεσθᾷάαι)" | 

ai ” 5 

[ΕἸθρηΐκων δὲ ἔθνος μέγιστόν ἐστι μετὰ ἰνδοὺς πάντ(ων) ar(Opar)wv' | εἰ δὲ ὑφ᾽ 

EN ” ae ΝΣ 7, Ν Jit Ce Ὧν > 3 Ἂν ἢ \ “ / 

ἑνὸς ἄρχοιτο" ἢ φρονέοι κατὰ τὠϊτὸ, ἄμαχον τ᾽ ἂν | εἴη" Kal TOAAG κράτιστον 
, 3 , Ν 7 Ν st ° Ν Ν a ” , Ν 

πάντων ἐθνέων κατὰ γνώμην | THY ἐμὴν ἀλλὰ γὰρ τοῦτο ἄπορόν σφι καὶ 

ἀμήχανον) 
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ΤΩΝ ne ow 
¥ a Sy mm 

toh ee Ee -ς Ἢ > ἊΨ 1% ἘΝ * 
ΤῊ: +) ἐάν eres ty’ soe Ieee α- eusrrUc 


O89 


pay rete rer, 1 pasar YOU pry ee an Sope} on ἡ τὴν 

piiaonense: cals) τόνδ dl apie πττῶλο ον aaa 

2 bia ἐν 49») he a“ ’ 

| aia ἐν τῷ δ τουτυλο 4 Gay reas stake γ4' 

novel rate len ree: Samet pay nex) joo 

-burd dene curyae ὃ HlRy rl 
; é ee ~ a fen a apt age 

με , wna ie παν ὧν τὶ εὔττυοὐκίσιν αν é ᾿ 
κἱ Ss Pia N ee bof % Ἂς ay γόος Ρ oe, ουθι enZ~ 

oe nies perce oh ROE RE j 

; ὑπ ως, lest sid ing απ ΗΝ / ΤΥ 


Ie eee Tar Pair tata pe 
ΤᾺ θυ εν τὴ ΣΟ ΘΟΕ ΤΣ hl nada sie ap Co | ies 
die 7: ἤνυε, δον. phere, pat organs ye μά 24 co bo a 
ὧν 4“. ba, Pen ! εαὲὲν dard στῶ carer σὰν ἔστι 3 
ap κι σὴν ἐό9» 7: ¢ Oris iad ᾽ ἐδ ἐν ἢ 


St. ATHANASIUS.—A.D. 1321 


(rod ἣν, τίς ἂν ἀφέλει τὸ ἀϊδι(ον) * τούτοις γ(ὰρ) (Kal) παῦλο(ς) ἐν τῆ πρὸ(ς) 
popal(ovs)* | ἰουδαί(ους) μ(ὲν) ἤλεγχε γράφων " ἐξ ὧν 6 χ(ριστὸ)ς τὸ κ(α)τ(ὰ) 
σάρκα" ὃ ὧν ἐπὶ πάν᾽]τ(ων) θ(εὸ)ς εὐ(λ)ο(γη)τ(ὸς) εἰς τ(οὺς) αἰώ(νας). ἕλλην(ας) 
(δὲ) ἐντρέπ(ων) ἔλ(ε)γ(ε) " τὰ γ(ὰρ) ἀόρατ(α) αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ | κτίσε(ως) κόσμου. τοῖς 
ποιήμασϊ νοούμενα καθορᾶτ(αι). i τε aid.o(s) αὐτοῦ | δύναμϊς (καὶ) θειότης. τίς 
(δὲ) ἡ τοῦ θ(εο)ῦ δύναμϊς παῦλος διδάσκει λ(έ)γί(ων) | χ(ριστὸ)ς θ(εο)ῦ δύναμϊς 
(καὶ) θ(εο)ῦ copia’ οὐ γ(ὰρ) δεῖ τοῦτο λ(έ)γίων») τὸν πί(ατέ)ρα σημαίνει" ὡς 
πολλάκϊς mpo(s) ἀλλήλ(ους) ἐψηθυρίσατ(ε) λέγοντες. ὁ π(ατ)ήρ ἐστὶν ἡ adios | 
αὐτ(οῦ) δύναμὶϊς * οὐκ ἔστι (δὲ) οὕτως * οὐ γ(ὰρ) εἴρηκ(εν) αὐτὸς ὁ θ(εὸ)ς ἐστὶν. ἡ 
δύναμὶϊς " | ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐστὶν ἡ δύναμϊς " εὔδηλ(ον) (δὲ) Taciv ὡς τὸ αὐτοῦ, οὐκ 
ἔστι» αὐτο(ς). | ἀλλ᾽ οὐ(δὲ) ξέν(ον) " ἴδι(ον) (δὲ) μᾶλλ(ον) αὐτοῦ. ἀνάγνωτίε) (δὲ) 
(καὶ) τὴν ἀκολουθί(αν) τ(ῶν) ῥη(μα)τ(ῶν) | (καὶ) ἐπὶγράψατ(ε) πρὸ(ς) κ(ύριο)ν. ὁ 
(δὲ) κ(ὐριοὴς τὸ πν(εῦμ)α ἐστί (Kal) ὄψεσθε περὶ τ(οϑ) υἱοῦ εἷ(ναι) | τὸ σημαινό- 
μίενον) " περὶ γ(ὰρ) τῆς κτίσε(ως) μνημονεύων ἀκολούθως γράφει" | (καὶ) περὶ 
τῆς ἐν τῆ κτίσει τ(οῦ) δημϊουργ(οῦ) δυνάμε(ως), ἥτὶς ἐστὺν ὁ λόγο(ς) τί(οῦ) θ(εο)ῦ * | 
δι’ οὗ (καὶ) τὰ πάντ(α) γέγον(εν). εἰ μ(ὲν) οὖν αὐτάρκης ἐστὶν ἡ κτίσὶς ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτ(ῆς) μόνης | χωρὶς υἱοῦ γνωρίσ(αι) τ(ὸν) θ(εὸν) * σκοπεῖτ(ε) μὴ πέσειτ(ε), 
νομίζοντες (καὶ) χωρὶς υἱοῦ | τὴν κρίσϊν γεγονέ(ναι). εἰ (δὲ) δι᾿ υἱοῦ γέγονε (καὶ) 
ἐν αὐτῶ τὰ πάντ(α) συνέστηκεν.) 
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6) ὦ asp αὐ γαιαΐλω Tey w b δ κα ας, τὖ a Paces! 
Di apepuy, eae τὰ DACA τού καὶ nai ou δύω κοι stor Gis 
he wi -αὸῷ Je Tk: XP! aaere: Werte, ὧν πῦχαμο Mcqoey 


Co 


χαὶ -α΄σλαστὶ ae ταξίαμμου. χώφω τὶ ὦ 01 eu BE memes, 
αὐ τοὺ wi οὐ MAGt PEP διϑσω, 4) ew ous, GN. καὶ 
“Te oj μα κι τούτο Fé ᾿"ααὔρο τι τῷ τὸ στοῶν ιλ ΓΝ 


eas 


oO hun ™e ope De wie ae μάκαρ, τά", Du «ζομμοι i 
“dow: au Foo Nip wy κα ξονφοίμοψοε, ORAL on, we | 
SA vawdiou τῆς arwep pi Bde) οὗτος © NERY ἜΑ ῥα, 
“πέτωρἀλφς, Ae τούτονωε ἴσιο on ἥρω Sa Ἄτονς 
“κα Sr ue op: καὶ by car, tabi αὐ πενῶν Hee εἴτ 
ὟΝ ONG τί γος τ" dy ὀγκαίων,, ἔξ τὸ reve λ, iw ap) 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS.—A.D. 1362 


((καὶ) ὥσπερ αἰχμάλωτος. ὧδε κἀκεῖσε, γυμνότητι ψύχει διαμένων, καὶ τῆ φλογὶ 
τοῦ HAtov διακαιόμενος * BAsies ὧν πάντοτε * κρὶμνοῖς ἐρημϊῶν πλανόμενος, | καὶ 
mAatiats τῆς ψάμμου" χώρα τὲ ἀοίκητος πολλάκ(ϊ Ἀν ούτον ὡς ἐν πελάγει 
φέρεσθαι, εὐδοκήσας, εἶδε" καὶ | ποτὲ σὐμβέβηκε τούτω εἰς ἡμερότητα τόπων 
ἐλθεῖν, | ἔνθα ἣ τῆς μονοτρόπου ζωῆς μονάζοντες, τ(ὸν) βίον κοιν(ὸν) | ἔχουσϊ " 

ΚΝ τς cna, , ” Ὁ 5 he ah 3 “ \ “ 
καὶ ἔξω θυρῶν καθεζόμενος, ἔκλαιεν, ὥσπερ | ἐκ ναυαγίου Tis ἀπορρϊὶφεὶς, οὕτως 
ὠδύρετο " εἶτα ἐξελθ(εὶς) | τίς τῶν ἀδελφ(ῶν), εὗρε τοῦτον ὡς προσέτην Tiva ἐκ 

a , / ΝΟΥΣ ah x ae oh 7 » Ν 
τοῦ κόσμου | καθήμενον. καὶ ἐγγίσας, ἔλεγεν αὐτῶ " τί κλαίεις ἄν(θρωπ)ε. | μὴ; 
δέει tivds τ(ῶν) ἀναγκαίων ; ἐξ ἡμῶν τὸ κατὰ dvvap(iv)) 


EC aE SE ae ee ee a ee ee PS σου νον ES ee 
PS WT Soe ie ™” 
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No. 78 


This is an excellent instance of the fluent hand of the period, the 
letters, in a restrained cursive, being well formed and very legible; and, 
although enlarged letters are freely employed, they are not aggressively 
exaggerated. Thus there is a pleasing harmony in the general setting 
of the text, indicating a skilful and practised scribe. 

For the next example we turn to a copy of the Books of the 
Prophets and Job (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21259), of the year 1437 (Pal. 
Soc. i. 282). 

No. 79 


This is a good instance of the conservative, conventional style of 
writing maintained in MSS. of the Scriptures. Certain pure minuscule 
forms continue to be used, which in the more independent hands are 
generally abandoned ; and the accents are in most instances unobtrusive. 
It isa valuable point to note in palaeography that a stereotyped form of 
writing may persist for special purposes, especially in the case of MSS. 
produced within a limited area and more or less excluded from foreign 
influences. 

A Menaeum, or monthly offices of the Greek Church for saints’ days, 
provides us with our last example of a liturgy: the Add. MS. 16398 in 
the British Museum, of A.p. 1460 (Pal. Soc. i. 233). 


No. 80 


This is a less striking instance of conservative adherence to the con- 
ventional book-hand than the preceding specimen. The writing is less 
exact, and shows a certain disposition to combinations and to varieties 
of forms. But at the same time the text is mostly composed of clearly 
formed, though small, minuscules which would present no difficulty to 
the reader in monastic or church service; and abbreviations and contrac- 
tions are few. 


The history of the codices novelli lies beyond the scope of this work, 
for with the middle of the fifteenth century written codices practically 
give place to the productions of the printing press. The Greek refugee 
calligraphers, who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries settled in Italy 
and in other countries of Western Europe, executed many exquisite MSS. 
for wealthy patrons, and for a brief period prolonged the existence of an 
expiring art. But they, too, had to succumb to the march of events, and 
in many instances turned their knowledge to other uses as correctors of 
the press.! 


1 The student will find an excellent series of reproductions from the MSS. of the Greek 
calligraphers in Omont’s Facsimilés des Manuscrits grecs des XV® et XV 1° siécles, Paris, 1887. 
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FacstImMILE No. 79 


ἥ 
Seana συμφαστιθγεδγεσν Θὐοωνωοῦ ga ‘ 
Ne Qovetp οὐ τεωδ ὐλιοσ οὐ μέλάμλμοσινιοῦ TOO Hoop | ἢ 
ων ἀνιλίων: παϑοντία ἐαὶ np Ciasep aarp auvep rex — 

hiirop Cie σκ barbs Ἔξω τὼ φιλῆσαι. «καχτουϑεμδισώς ᾿ 
πρότυν στιν HAF Hay ΘΟ τοῦ ὁ τί St0i τοὶ Ajopnchecen 
τ τ τιαύτους cdr Prep Sp εἰκ ὑκλούτω ας οἰμαισκαγιομοῦ : 
δυγφυλρίεσον᾽ οῦ reo Εἰ σιν οι Csi αὐ τωρ UNI pola πες i 
εἰς Let καὶ PAG UPON" crane τὰ πορφύραςκαὶ, 
Sseleramep rest ou crate Caray τοὶς συ ποοαῦμας. γνοῦστ : 
Hard Trev x41 ΘΕ. αὐτῶ iS 9 Sat pou pea bnerlay. 

Sheen yedbe Sp rah P *eqermpedne por! και οσοοῦ, 


peepee haere Equus κα κ᾽ αν boradsya esheets 
SAG U SP Sptovarplus;» <> 


THE PROPHETS.—A.D. 1487 
[ἢ Ν γ / Ἢ , ἊΨ "ὦ oo 5) b) a > Ν ΄, J 
(otre μὴν εὐλογήσωσιν * σημεία TE ἐν ἔθνεσιν ἐν οὐ(ρα)νῶ ov μὴ | δείξωσιν * οὔτε 
ε ΓΤ τ Ν / + n c Ἣν / Ν ἊΣ εἹ Ν , 
ὡς ὃ ἥλιος ov μὴ λάμψωσιν * οὔτε φωτιοῦσιν | ὡς ἡ σελήνη " τὰ θηρία ἐστὶ κρείσ- 
ἑἀυτὰ ὠφελῆσαι " κατ᾽ οὑδένα 


ὃν . a ° \ \ a > ioe 
οὖν | τρόπον ἐστὶν ἡμῖν φανερὸν ὅτι εἰσὶ θεοὶ " διὸ μὴ φοβηθῆτε αὐτοὺς " ὥσπερ 
Ν “ - ͵ ͵ὕ ΕῚ x - , Ξ fod 4... “δ - Ν ΕῚ n 
yap ἐν σικῦηλάτω προβασκάνιον otjdev PiAdooov* οὕτως εἰσὶν ot θεοὶ αὐτῶν 
-- \ “ lal \ x “ 
ξύλινοι καὶ πεϊρίχρῦσοι " καὶ περιάργῦροι" ἀπό τε τῆς πορφύρας καὶ | (καὶ) τῆς 
val 5) ral δ \ Ne " eS 
μαρμάρου τοῖς ἐπ᾽ αὑτοῖς σηπομένης * γνώσεϊσθαι ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶ θεοὶ * αὐτὰ τὲ ἐξ 
€ , , \ ΝΜ By » fol r ᾷ / μὴ Ν 
ὑστέρου βρωθήσεται. | (καὶ) ἔσται ὄνειδος ἐν τῆ χῶρα " κρείσσων οὖν ἄν(θρωπ)ος 
δίκαιος , οὐκ ἔχων εἴδωλα" ἔσται γὰρ μακρὰν ἀπὸ ὁνειδισμοῦ: + + 
+ rédos ἱερεμίου aunv: + +) 
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ΟΟΥΤ ᾿αὙ--ἹΩΥ ΝΕ]. 


“τ ττῦ ὩΣ τς 


seston pan suze ofa , ᾿ ur Ley Lot 61} plo sedi. derarorny | 

es Een ο "νᾶ ἡ AZO lav ψι9 «ἡ 4 
rod dynes Qa οὐάσνφι ate ἡ κσον γἀμαιπωφιφοψι 200 ΠΣ 

‘e907 heats ren to δ νοή καγον sa ered siodegiona - amsro 

cbrnontrrdnguldsgamainsocnmonrninns tort {dndeniaG ΩΣ 


red neniqran σοι οἰονξενοτοὶ Mkrenerter raneotrrn node ὑχέωι. 340 . 
ΠΣ ον fred ants dn Beaton t yetas: oer eae 


(ra. Ancora iemalmabtan dS an eres 248. 8b gare ogee 


ro Vv 


ig Serre mass ὁ: γανεογής οι σρλ no feidendtenso? od 
Mipedaty bs; “2K 0 inayat dee bk Kiet μοὶ rainandgdoNoe 


i aS 


vu 


ἄξω, σγμ. cDicolevvites Ἰληάιγέρα.. sare θῶ, μβακαλνο pr. οχάρ τ 4 
Ἔν Cou. ἡ degen, flo odumaanaa.ty. Lea dio 
ἧς ΟΣ ἘΦ re ἐοά ‘gat AR) 
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FacstmiLE No. 81 


» Ga tlornp transys Sy 
κ᾿ or fesse ow 1st poy. οὐδὲ" 
a ἐνβάδε dyes yi σἀυαμῷ μοὶ 
laud θόρον r pered 
peta en Oe: eee | 
υγᾶιδοιτταυτάτετέκμομ énope Ἢ Ae 
Doheny sretipayrn xicmaparn Hehe 
oo ae ; 
1 Qbtep 


. ena i - : 
ort pDigedpner mines, acy © 


OpyssEY.—A. Ὁ. 1479 


ee ee Εἰ δου Eee eee 
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= , a cal ν 9 ,ὕ as 
(Οἷσε θέειον γρῆυ κακῶν ἄκος οἷσε δέ μοι πῦρ 
4 , / 3. Ν , 
ὄφρα θεειώσω μέγαρον. σὺ δὲ πηνελόπειαιν 
ἐλθεῖν ἐνθάδε ἄνωχθι σὺν ἀμφϊπόλοισὶϊ γῦναιξί 

A 7 - \ Ν na , 
πᾶσας δ᾽ ὄτρῦνον ὃμωὰς κατὰ δῶμα νέεσθαι. 

Τύν δ᾽ αὗτε προσέειπε φΐλη τροφὸς εὐρύκλεια. 
ναὶ δὴ ταῦτά γε τέκνον ἐμὸν κατὰ μοῖραν ἔειπες * 

ΑΛ » Ν , Pe ee; Ψ ce oe ay P 
ἀλλ΄ aye δὴ χλαΐίναν τε χιτῶνά τε εἵματ᾽ ἐνείκω 

Ἂς > Ὁ crv - se / ec f ef 
μὴ δ᾽ οὕτω ῥέκεσϊν πεπὐκασμί(έν)ος εὑρέας ὥμ(ους) - 
ἔσταθ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάροισϊ, νεμεσητὸν δέ κεν ἐίη. 

ΠῚ / a3 , / oh ee 8... \ 
qv δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμ(εν)ος προσέφη ToAVpyT(i)s ὀδυ(σσεὺ-ς) : 
πὺρ νῦν μοι πρώτϊστον ἐνὶ μεγάροισὶϊ γενέσθω. 

“Ὡς ἔφατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθησε περίφρων εὐρύκλεια᾽ 
ΝΜ 2) ὦ a \ 7.. αν’. ἃς bien \ 
ἤνεγκεν 0 apa πὺρ καὶ Oniov, αὐτὰρ ὀδυσσεὺς 
a - /, / \ fal Ν > Ἂς 
εὖ διεθείωσεν μέγαρον καὶ δῶμα καὶ αὐλ(ὴν). 
γρῆϊς δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἀπέβη διὰ δώματα Kad’ ὀδυσῆος. 
ἀγγελέουσα γῦναιξὶ καὶ drpivéovoa νέεσθαι" 
> Ν +, » 
ai δ᾽ ἴσαν ἐκ μεγάροιο δάος μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσαι. 
ἘΝ Ὡς age eae | 5.5... Was , ree δι τὸ AT 
ai μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ἐχέοντο καὶ ἀσπάζοντ᾽ ὀδυσῆα 
\ oh / \ 
καὶ Kvveoy ἀγαπαζόμεναι κεφαλήν τε κ(αὶ) @u(ovs) * 
χεῖρας τ᾽ αἰνὕμεναι τὸν δὲ yAvKUs Ἵμερος per " 
κλαυθμοῦ καὶ στοναχῆς γίνωσκε 
δ᾽ ἄρα φρεσὶ πάσας 1) 
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To conclude this section of our work we give a specimen from a MS. 
executed by one of these calligraphers. It is a copy of the Odyssey 
written in Italy (probably in Rome) by John Rhosas of Crete (Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 5658), in the year 1479 (Pal. Soc. i. 182). 
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Greek Writing in Western Europe 


A few MSS. may be noted which illustrate the course of Greek 
writing in Western Europe. We refer only to those MSS. which are 
written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, not to those in 
which Greek words or texts are inscribed in ordinary Latin letters, of 
which there are not a few examples. 

Two celebrated MSS. of the sixth century containing bilingual 
texts have already been referred to! as having been written in Western 
Europe. The ‘Codex Bezae’, of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at 
Cambridge, and the ‘ Codex Claromontanus’, of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
at Paris, are both written in Greek and Latin in uncial letters, the Greek 
being to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. In a third example 
of a bilingual text, the Harley MS. 5792 (Cat. Anc. MSS. 1.18; Pal. Soc. 1i. 
25), which contains a Graeco-Latin Glossary, written probably in France 
in the seventh century, the Greek writing betrays its Western origin 
very palpably. An example of the eighth century is the Graeco-Latin 
Psalter at Paris, MS. Coislin 186 (Omont, Lacs. des plus anciens MSS. 
grecs,7). Distinctly imitative is the Greek text in the ‘Codex Augiensis’, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the Epistles of St. Paul were 
written in Latin minuscules and Greek bastard uncials in the latter 
part of the ninth century, at Reichenau in Baden (Pal. Soc. 1. 127) ; in 
a Graeco-Latin MS. of some of the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas 
of Cusa, of the same character, written early in the tenth century (Pal. 
Soc. i. 128); and in the ‘Codex Sangallensis’ and the ‘ Codex Boernerianus ’ 
of Dresden, which once formed one MS. and contain the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles in Latinized Greek letters of the tenth century, with 
an interlinear Latin version (Pal. Soc. i. 179). Other MSS. of a like 
character are: the Pauline Epistles, the ‘Codex Sangermanensis’, of the 
ninth century (Omont, Fucsim. 5 bis); a Graeco-Latin Glossary, MS. Lat. 
7651, of the ninth century (ibid. 23); and a Psalter, Arsenal MS. 8407, 
also of the ninth century (ibid. 24).” 

A few instances survive of the employment of Greek letters in Latin 
signatures and subscriptions to documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries from Ravenna and Naples (Marini, 1 Papira Diplom. 90, 92, 


1 See p. 209. 
2 See also Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griech. Palaeographie, 3rd ed. (1895), 40, 41. 
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121; Cod. Diplom. Cavensis, ii, no. 250; Pal. Soc. ii. 53); and the same 
practice appears to have been followed in France and Spain as late as the 
eleventh century.1. There is an instance of a Sardinian charter, of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, in Latin written in Greek characters.? But 
we may regard such a superfluous use of a foreign alphabet, at least in 
most instances, as a mere affectation of learning.’ In the ornamental 
pages of fanciful letters, also, which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and 
Franco-Saxon MSS., a Greek letter occasionally finds a place, serving, no 
doubt, to show off the erudition of the illuminator.* 


1 Bibliotheque de U Ecole des Chartes, vi. 443; Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie, 95 ; Giry, 
Manuel de Diplomatique, 596, n. 3. 

2 Bibl. de U Ecole des Charles, xxxv. 265. 

8. There are, however, early instances of the employment of Greek for Latin letters 
which may be attributed to imperfect knowledge of the Latin language and alphabet. 
A form of receipt is thus written in one of the Pompeian waxed tablets, a.p. 57 (C. I. L. iv, 
Suppl. no. xxxii); and the British Museum Papyrus ecccelxxxi (Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 321) 
contains a fragmentary Latin-Greek glossary of the fourth century, in which the Latin 
words are written in Greek letters somewhat phonetically : perhaps a Greek school-boy’s 
list of words. 

* Delisle, L’ Evangéliaire de Saint-Vaast d’ Arras. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY 


WE now proceed to trace the history of Latin Palaeography; and the 
scheme which will be followed in this division of our subject may first be 
briefly stated. 

Latin Majuscule writing, in its two branches of (1) Square Capitals 
and Rustic Capitals, and (2) Uncials—the most ancient extant forms of 
the Latin book-hand—claims our first attention. Next, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz. the mixed hands of uncial and minuscule 
letters, and the later developed Half-uncial writing, will be examined. 
We shall then have to pass in review the various styles of Roman Cursive 
writing, beginning with its earliest examples; and from this we shall 
proceed to follow the course of the National Minuscule hands, which were 
derived directly from that source, down to the period of the reform of 
the Merovingian school in the reign of Charlemagne. The independent 
history of the early Irish and English schools forms a chapter apart. 
From the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth century, 
the vicissitudes of the literary handwritings of Western Europe will be 
described ; and this portion of our work will be brought to a close with 
some account of the official Cursive writing of Western Europe and 
a review of the English Charter-hands. 


The Majuscule Book-hand.—Capitals 


The Latin Majuscule Book-hand of early MSS. is divided into two 
branches: writing in Capitals, and writing in Uncials.1 Capitals, again, 
are of two kinds: Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals. The most 
ancient Latin MSS. in existence are in Rustic Capitals ; but there is no 
reason to presume that the rustic hand was employed in MSS. before the 
square hand, nay, rather, following the analogy of sculptured inscrip- 
tions, the priority should be given to square letters. At the same time 
square capital writing was obviously so tedious a means for preserving 
literature that we may be pretty certain that it was seldom used, and 
that the scribes hastened to escape to quicker methods. This seems to 
be proved by the paucity of extant examples in that character, as com- 
pared with those in rustic letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings of inscriptions 
which have been classed under the heads of ‘scriptura monumentalis’ 


1 Traube supplies a list of extant Capital and Uncial MSS. in his Vorlesungen, i. 157-263. 
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and ‘scriptura actuaria’, as executed in the time of Augustus and succes- 
sive emperors ;! the square character following generally the first, and 
the rustic the second. 

In square capital writing the letters are in general of the same 
height ; but F and L, rising above the line, are exceptions. The angles 
are, by preference, right angles, and the bases and tops and extremities 
are usually finished off with the fine strokes and pendants which are 
familiar to all in our modern copies of this type of letters. 

Rustic capitals, on the other hand, are, as the name implies, of a 
more negligent pattern, although, as a style of writing for choice books, 
they were no less carefully formed than the square capitals. But the 
strokes are more slender, cross-strokes are short and are more or less oblique 
and waved, and finials are not added to them. Being thus, in appear- 
ance, less finished as perfect letters, although accurately shaped, they 
have received the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
Besides F and L, other letters of the rustic alphabet occasionally show 
a tendency to rise above the line. 

The fact that a large proportion of the surviving MSS. in capital 
letters of the best class contain the works of Virgil points to the same 
conclusion as that suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the J/iad of Homer in early papyri, and by the existence of the 
Bible in three of the most important Greek vellum codices which have 
descended to us: namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, 
if not reserved, at least more especially employed, for those books which 
were the great works of their day. Homer in the Greek world, Virgil in 
the classical period of Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of the 
Christian Church filled a space to which no other books of their time 
could pretend. And the survival of even the not very numerous copies 
which we possess is an indication that such fine MSS. were more valued 
and better cared for than ordinary volumes. 


Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is, as already 
remarked, very little now in existence, viz. a few leaves of a MS. of 
Virgil, divided between the Vatican Library and Berlin, which are attri- 
buted to the close of the fourth century (Z. W. Ha. 14);2 and a few 
from another MS. of the same poet, of the fourth or fifth century, pre- 
served in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Z. W. Ex. 14a; Pal. Soc. 
i. 208); and also some palimpsest fragments: of Virgil, at Verona, and 
of Lucan, at Vienna and Naples. We take a specimen from one of the 
St. Gall leaves (Cod. 1894) :— 


1 See Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae (Corpus Inscript. Lat.), ed. Hiibner, 1885. 
5 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla Codicum Latinorw litteris maiusculis scriptorum, 
Heidelberg, 1876, 1879. 
1184 T 
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It is certainly remarkable that this large character should still have 
been employed at the time to which these fragments are attributed, so 
long after the classical period of Rome. We might have conjectured 
that the use of so inconvenient a form of writing, and one which 
covered so much material in the case of any work of average length, 
would. have been entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready 
uncial character, or at least of the less cumbersome rustic capitals. Its 
continuance may be regarded as a survival of a style first employed 
at an early period to do honour to the great national Latin poet; and 
may, in some degree, be compared with the conservative practice in the 
middle ages of keeping to an old style of writing for biblical and liturgical 
MSS. The same remark applies also to the comparatively late employ- 
ment of Rustic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing is found in the earliest extant Latin codices. 
Like the square capitals, the rustic alphabet was used for inscriptions 
on stone and metal ; and it appears to have been also employed when an 
exact and formal type of writing was required for any particular purpose. 
Thus, we have an example in a muster-roll of the First Cohort of 
Spain when on service in Egypt in a.p. 156 (Pal. Soc. 11. 165), a kind 
of document which naturally demanded a clear and formal script. 
But in its application to literature, while it was employed in the pro- 
duction of books intended for the market, examples can hardly have 
been at any time very numerous. It could not have been the only style 
of literary hand of its time. It was far too cumbersome; and it is 
probable that the better class of cursive hands also were moulded into 
uniformity for literary purposes. More will be said on this subject 
when we come to discuss the formation of uncial writing. 

In some of the papyrus fragments recovered at Herculaneum the 
rustic writing is of a character copied closely from the lettering of 
inscriptions on stone or metal (Ζ. W. Hx. 1, 2); in others it is of a less 
severe style. We give a specimen of the latter kind, making use of 
one of the engraved plates, from the fragments of a poem on the Battle 
of Actium (fragmenta Herculanensia, ed. W. Scott, 1885), written in 
light, quickly-formed letters. The year of the destruction of Herculaneum 
was A.D. 79. 
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Here the words are separated from one another with the full point, 
as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in many instances, marked 
with an accent; in the case of long i, as an alternative to the accent, 
the corrector adds to the height of the letter, which then has the 
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appearance of being doubled vertically. The paragraph mark will be 
observed between lines 7 and 8. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS. written in rustic 
capital letters are represented in facsimile in the Lvempla of Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach, the publications of the Palaeographical Society, 
and other works." The writing on this material is of a more careful 
type than that which we have seen in the last facsimile from a papyrus ; 
and the estimation of the age of the earliest of these MSS. is a 
matter of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date can be 
approximately assigned before the latter part of the fifth century. But 
some of them may be placed earlier than that period. For example, the 
palimpsest fragments of the Verrine Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Z. W. Hx. 4), are generally assigned to the fourth century. But 
the MSS. which before all others approach nearest in the forms of their 
letters to those of inscriptions, are the two famous codices of Virgil, 
known as the ‘Codex Romanus’, and the ‘ Codex Palatinus’ (Z. W. La. 
11, 12; Pal. Soc. i. 1138-15). In these the style of lettering found in 
formal inscriptions of the first century of our era has been closely 
followed ; and although no one has ever thought of placing the MSS. in 
so remote a period, yet it has been suggested that, as scribes may have 
kept up the style without degeneration for one or two centuries, 
they may therefore be as old as the third century. Others assert that 
they are merely imitative, and that the Codex Romanus in particular, 
on account of the barbarisms of its text and the coarse character of the 
coloured drawings with which it is illustrated, must be of a later date. 
The general opinion at the present time is that these MSS. are of the 
fifth century. 

The following facsimile is from the Codex Palatinus (Cod. Vat. 1631):— 
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In this writing the contrast of the heavy and light strokes is as 
strongly marked as in inscriptions on stone or metal. Shortness of 
horizontal strokes, smallness of bows, as seen in letters P and R, and 
general lateral compression are characteristic. The formation of the 
letter H is easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
facsimile from the poem on the Battle of Actium. It recalls the forma- 
tion of the common truncated h-shaped e/a in Greek papyri. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 

But probably an earlier MS. of Virgil in rustic capitals is that known 
as the ‘Schedae Vaticanae’ (Cod. Vat. 3225), which is ornamented with 
a series of most interesting paintings in classical style, no doubt copied 


1 Traube’s list enumerates twenty-three extant MSS. 
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AAEACUMIPALMISIN GENILAE QUANDACLLUUNDRO- 
LIUEALTENDAALANUELCRETASOLIDNNDAIENACL 
NESUBEAN THERBAENEULULUEREUICTAEATISCAT’ 


TUMUARLAEINLUDANTPESTESSAELEEXIGUUSMUS’ 3 


SUBTERAISTOSULTQ:DOALOSATQ-‘HOAREAEECIT’ 
NUTOCULISATTIFODENECUBLLIANIALENE: 


INUENTUSQ-CAULSBUFOETQUNEPLUALAIATERANE 


AQ, 


MONSTANTE UNIT OLULATQ:IN CENTEMEAARISACERUI 


CUNCULIOAT QIN OPLALETUENSEORMICASENECTE 


CONTEMPLATORITEALCUMSENUXTIUAIMASILUIS” ἢ 


INDUETINELOREALETAANLOSCURUAULTOLENTES 


SISULENANTEETUSENAITENERUALENTASE QUENTURS 


MACNAQCUAMLALACNOUENIETLALIURRCALORE’ 


Atsiluxu RINFOLLORUMEXUBEAATUALBAN 


NeQuieQunattin CUISCNLEATEREINREACULMOS , 


SEMINAUIDIE QUIDEALMULTOSMEDICA RESERENTES” 


Viren (Cod. Medic.).—BEFORE A.D. 494 


(area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro - 
et vertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci " 
ne subeant herbae - neu pulvere victa fatiscat ° 


tum variae inludant pestes . saepe exiguus mus ἡ 
sub terris. posuitqwe domos- atque horrea fecit " 
aut oculis ‘c’apti fodere cubilia talpae ° 
inventusqwe cavis bufo . et quae plurima terrae 
monstra ferunt - populatqwe ingentem farris acery|um| 
curculio . atqwe inopi metuens formica senect‘a’e " 
contemplator item. cum se nux plurima silvis 
induet in florem - et ramos curvavit olentes ἡ 

si superant fetus. pariter frumenta sequentur " 
magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore* 

at si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra ἡ 
nequicquam pinguis palea teret area culmos ° 
semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes *) 
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from more ancient prototypes (Ζ. W. Hx. 13; Pal. Soc. i. 116, 117). It 
is assigned to the fourth century. 
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The writing of this MS. is less monumental than that of the Codex 
Palatinus, and may be regarded as a more typical example of the books 
produced in the fourth and fifth centuries in the rustic hand. Writing 
in capital letters would be an appropriate style for a finely illustrated 
codex, such as the present one. 

The first rustic MS. to which an approximate date can be given is the 
Medicean Virgil (Plut. 39. 1) in the Laurentian Library at Florence (Z. W. 
Μία. 10; Pal. Soc. i. 86). A note at the end of the Bucolies states that the 
MS. was read, pointed, and corrected by the ‘ consul ordinarius’ Asterius, 
who held office in the year 494. Consequently, the text must have been 
written at or before that date. A specimen is here given. 
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This smaller and more lightly inscribed hand no doubt was written 
with fair speed; and the MS. may, therefore, represent an ordinary 
style of codex in rustic capitals when produced for scholastic use and 
not merely as a handsome book. 

Among the remaining older MSS. of the rustic class the most important 
is the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Ζ. W. Lx. 8,9; Pal. Soc. i. 135) in the 
Vatican Library, a MS. of the fourth or fifth century, which takes its 
name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, in ‘the fifteenth century, 
and which is valuable on account of its annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient style of literary writing could not 
be expected to last, even for éditions de luxe, for a very long period. 
There still survives, however, one very finely executed MS., the poems of 
Prudentius, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Z. W. Fa. 15; Pal. 
Soc. 1. 29,30), written with great skill, but thought not to be earlier than 
the sixth century. In the Turin Sedulius (Ζ. W. Hx. 16) of the seventh 
century the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the domain of 
calligraphy in its true sense, and are rough and misshapen. Lastly, we 
may notice a MS. which, on account of its contents and history, has 
attracted more than usual attention: the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older than the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Copied from an ancient original which was 
illustrated with drawings, it seems that, in order to maintain the same 
relative arrangements of text and illustrations, the scribe found it the 
simplest course to copy the actual character of the letters, the text thus 
filling the same space as the original and leaving the proper intervals for 
the insertion of the drawings. And yet the text was not so exactly 
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copied as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles are intro- 
duced in uncial letters—an intrusion which would have been quite 
impossible in the earlier and purer period of rustic capital writing. In 
a word, the form in which the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be re- 
garded as accidental, a mere imitation of a style which had practically 
passed away. 

Judging by the specimens which have survived, capital writing may 
be said to have ceased to exist as a literary hand for entire texts about 
the close of the fifth century. In the middle ages it survived, in both 
square and rustic styles, as an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials, and occasionally for a few pages of text. For example, in the 
Psalter of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, of the beginning of the eighth 
century, now one of the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there 
are several prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (Pal. Soc. 
1.19; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 12, 13); and in the Benedictional of Bishop 
Aithelwold (Pal. Soc. 1. 148) of the tenth century, and in a MS. of Aratus 
at Boulogne (Pal. Soc. i. 96) written quite at the end of the tenth century, 
pages in the same style are to be found. In the profusely ornamented 
MSS. of the Gospels and other sacred texts of the period of the 
Carolingian kings the bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of 
their decoration. 

Uncials 


The second form of Majuscule writing employed as a literary hand 
for the texts of MSS. is that to which the name of Uncial has been 
given.t It is a modification of the square capital writing. As square 
letters were the easiest to carve on stone or metal, so was it more simple, 
when writing letters with the reed or pen on a material more or less soft, 
to avoid right angles by the use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially 
a round hand, and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms, A ὃ € "δ ~. The main vertical strokes generally rise above or 
fall below the line of writing. This style appears to have come into 
common use as a literary hand at least as early as the fourth century. 
How much earlier it may have been employed remains uncertain; but 
as in the most ancient specimens it appears in a fully developed shape, 
it is not improbable that it was used for books even in the third century. 
The period of the growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inscriptions, ete., to le between 
the latter part of the second century and the latter part of the fourth 
century.” But some light is thrown on its developement by the recovery 
at Oxyrhynchus of a fragmentary papyrus containing a portion of an 

1 See above, p. 102. 

2 2. W. Exempla, p. 5. Uncials were used in Latin inscriptions in Africa in the third 
century. 
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epitome of Livy, of the third century.1. Here the writing is mainly 
in characters of the uncial type; but certain letters are minuscules 
derived from cursive writing of the time. Thus we have at this early 
date an example of the mixed style of writing, to be examined in the 
next chapter, which may suggest that at that time the uncial script was 
not definitely developed, or, if, as is more probable, it was so developed, 
that another, mixed, style of writing was also employed as a literary 
hand. 

From the fifth to the eighth century uncial was the ordinary book- 
hand of the first rank. In MSS. of the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
particularly in those of the earlier century, uncial writing is exact, and 
is generally formed with much beauty and precision of stroke; in the 
seventh century it becomes more artificial ; in the course of the eighth 
century it rapidly degenerates and breaks down into a rough, badly- 
formed hand, or, when written with care, is forced and imitative. As 
a test letter of age, the letter has been selected, which in its earliest 
forms appears with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in later examples. And the shape of the 
letter € may also be of assistance for determining the period of a MS. : 
in the earlier centuries, the cross-stroke is consistently placed high, but 
when the hand begins to give way in its later stages the stroke varies in 
position, being sometimes high, sometimes low, in the letter. In fact, as 
is the case with the handwriting of all periods and countries, the first 
examples of an established hand are the purest and best: the letters are 
formed naturally, and therefore consistently. 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not inconsiderable number 
extant,? and the earliest and most important have been represented by 
facsimiles in various palaeographical works. The palimpsest fragments 
of Cicero (Z. W. Hx. 17; Pal. Soc. i. 160) in the Vatican Library (Cod. 
Vat. 5757) are generally quoted as the most ancient example, and are 
assigned to the fourth century. 


No. 87 


The letters are massive and regular, and the columns of writing are 
very narrow. A few lines will give an idea of the amount of material 
which must have been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in each column, or thirty in a page. The later text is 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms, of the seventh century. 

Probably of a nearly equal age are the fragments of the Gospels of 
Vercelli (Z. W. Hx. 20), a MS. which is traditionally said to have been 
written by St. Eusebius himself, who died A.p. 371, and which may 
safely be placed in the fourth century. 


" See below, p. 298. 9 Traube’s list extends to 389 nos. 
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GosPELS OF VERCELLI.—FouRTH CENTURY 


(niam si quid | petieritis pajtrem in no|mine meo (ἃ γι vobis us|que a‘d’huc 
non | petistis quic|\qguam in no|mine meo peltite et accipie|tis ut gaudium 
mine meo peltite ‘et ego’ rogabo prop ter vos ipse e|nim pater almat vos me 
almastis et cre|didistis quo|miam ego a deo’ | exivi et a paltrem veni in | 
hune mun) 


1 An instance of the use of the mark of contraction with an uncontracted sacred name. 
See above, p. 86, note 2. 
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No. 88 


The letters have the characteristics of an early date, such as the 
straight first limb of ¢) and the consistently high-placed horizontal of €, 
and the firmness of stroke which signifies practice in a familiar style.* In 
this MS. also we have another example of the early practice of writing 
the text in extremely narrow columns. 

Among early uncial MSS. two of the most famous are the codices of 
Livy at Vienna and Paris (Z. W. Hz. 18, 19; Pal. 502. i. 31, 32, 183). 
The writing of the Viennese MS. (Cod. Lat. 15) is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also a volume historically interesting to 
Englishmen, as it is conjectured, from the occurrence of a note in it, to 
have belonged to the English monk, Suitbert, or Suiberht, one of the 
apostles to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 693. 
We select from it a specimen as a good example of uncial writing of the 
fifth century. 

No. 89 


The uniformity and precision of the writing of this MS. are most 
remarkable, and testify so perfect a training in the uncial script that the 
scribe must have written it with all the ease and fluency of a natural 
hand. These characteristics mark an early period, when this form of 
writing was in full vigour as the choice hand for the production of books 
for the market; and there can therefore be no ‘hesitation in placing the 
MS. in the period stated above. It will be observed that, in accordance 
with the practice followed in early MSS. of this class, the first letter in the 
page is enlarged, even though that letter may, as in this instance, occur 
in the middle of a word (consilia|bula). 

As in other series of Western MSS., codices or portions of codices of 
the Scriptures, especially of the Gospels, form a large proportion of the 
uncial series of the fifth and sixth centuries. From among them the few 
leaves of what must have been a noble volume, now preserved in the 
library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Cod. 1394), may be selected as a repre- 
sentative example of the best class. The date of this MS. has been 
placed late in the fifth or early in the sixth century (Pal. Soc. τι, 50). 


No. 90 


Comparing the writing with that of the Vercelli Gospels (Facs. 88), 
there appears no appreciable difference in the general forms of the letters ; 
but allowance must always be made for the maintenance of a conserva- 
tive type of hand in sacred and liturgical codices. Other indications, 
too, such as, perhaps, a little more simplicity in the cast of the lettering, 
and the narrowness of the columns, mark the greater antiquity of the 
Vercelli MS. 
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For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century we are able to 
turn to a MS. which can be approximately dated—the Fulda MS. of the 
Gospels and other books of the New Testament, which was revised by 
Victor, Bishop of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the same period (Ζ. W. Ha. 34). 


No. 91 


Even in this MS., as early as the middle of the sixth century, there 
is a falling off in ease and firmness of writing as compared with the earlier 
examples. There is a wider spacing of the letters, instead of the older 
more compact script. The curving of the first limb of © is to be noticed ; 
and a certain feebleness in the management of curves, as for example in 
the letters B and S, appears to indicate that the scribe was not in perfect 
command of the style. 

To illustrate the uncial writing of the seventh century we are again 
fortunate in being able to draw on a MS. which is actually dated. This 
is a MS. of homilies of St. Augustine, written in the abbey of Luxeuil in 
A.D. 669.1 | 

No. 92 


A rough hand of the Merovingian period; the letters hasty, uneven, 
and careless in regard to uniformity. These shortcomings indicate surely 
the failing power of the uncial as a model literary hand. 

The next facsimile is taken from the great MS. of the Bible known 
as the Codex Amiatinus (Z. W. Hw. 35; Pal. Soc. 11. 65, 66), in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is one of three codices of the Bible 
which were written by order of Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow in Northumbria 
from A.D. 690; and it was taken by him on his journey to Italy, during 
which he died, in 716, for presentation to the Pope. The date of the MS. 
is therefore about the year 700. It must, however, be remembered 
that the uncial book-hand appears never to have gained favour in 
England; and it is probable that the MS. was written by Italian 
scribes brought over to this country. 


No. 93 


The text is arranged stichometrically, and the characters are rather 
ornamental but are bold and in harmony with the large scale of the 
volume, which measures nearly 20 inches in height and contains more than 
a thousand leaves. But, if the letters are individually examined, their 
imitative structure is soon detected; and their lack of uniformity and 


1 See Notice sur un Manuscrit de V Abbaye ce Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des 
MSS., tom, xxxi; and Questions Mérovingiennes, no. iii, by J. Havet, in Bibl. de U'Hcole des 
Chartes, xlvi. 480, The MS, is now in the library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
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Facstminu No. 89 
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(Bula dimissis tanta multitudo iujniorum romam convenit ut gralvis urbi 
turba insolita esset prae|ter dilectu eorum quos in supple|mentum mitti 
oportebat quattuor | a -c- sulpicio praetore scriptae legiones- | sunt intraque 
undecim dies dilec|tus est perfectus consules deinde | sortiti provincias sunt 
nam prae|tores propter iurisdictionem ma|turius sortiti erant urbana "6: 58] picio 
peregrina c- decimio obtigerat | hispaniam -m- claudius marcellus | siciliam 
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erat sortijtus consulumque servilio italia | c- marcio macedonia obvenit 
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New ΤΈΒΤΑΜΕΝΤ OF FULDA.—ABOUT A.D. 546 


(Propter spem enim israel catena hac circum|datus sum. At illi dixe|runt 
adeum. Nos neque | litteras accepimus de { te a iudaea. Nequwe advel|niens 
aliquis fratrum | nuntiavit aut locutus| est quid de te malum | Rogamus autem 
a te audilre quae sentis. Nam | de secta hac notum est | nobis quia ubiqwe ei 
contra\dicitur. Cum consti|tuissent autem illi diem | Venerunt ad eum in 
hospijtium plures. Quibus | exponebat testificans | regnum dei. Suadensquwe | 
eis de iesu ex lege mosi et | prophetis a mane usque | ad vesperam. Et 
quij\dam credebant his quae } dicebantur. Quidam | vero non credebant) 
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Sr. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 669 


(aliquid boni dilectione operamur.’ | et ubi hoc cognuscimus, ante dewm es | 
interroga cor tuum vide quid fecis|ti et quid ibi appetisti. salutem tuam | 
an laude hominum ventosam, intus | vide Nam homo iudicare non potest | 
quem videre non potest, Si persuaj\demus corde nostro: coram ipso per|suade- 
amus, quia se male sentiat | cor nostrum. id est accuset nos in) 
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BIBLE (CODExX AMIATINUS).—ABOUT A.D. 700 


(Factum est autem cum | turbae inruerent in eum | ut audirent verbum dei | 
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in unam | navem quae erat | simonis | rogavit autem a terra | reducere pusil- 
lum | et sedens docebat | de navicula turbas) 
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general unsteadiness indicate that the uncial hand is here passing into 
the period of decadence, although the handsome scale of the writing 
rather screens its defects. 

Of the other two codices mentioned above, which Ceolfrid presented 
to the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, only a single leaf appears 
to have survived. This leaf (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37777; New Pal. Soc. 
158, 159) is written in the same uncial style, though in a smaller hand, 
and is evidently of the same date as the Codex Amiatinus. There is 
every reason to believe that its identification as a leaf from one of Ceol- 
frid’s famous codices is correct. The writing, like that of the Amiatinus, 
has no distinctively English characteristics. 

To illustrate the uncial hand when it had passed further into the 
imitative stage of the eighth century, a specimen is selected from a MS. 
of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5463), written by the monk Lupus 
at the command of Ato or Atto, abbot, apparently, of the monastery of 
St. Vincent on the Volturno, in the territory of Benevento, from A.p. 739 
to 760 (Pal. Soc. i. 236). 

No. 94 


The writing is quite calligraphic, displaying the fine sense of beauty 
of form which is conspicuous in the best specimens of Italian writing of 
all ages; but its imitative character is easily detected if the letters are 
analysed. It will be seen how inconstant and weak in formation many 
of them are, in spite of the fine appearance of the MS. as a whole. 


It is not necessary to follow the history of the uncial hand in the 
ninth century, when it was practically dead as a literary hand and was 
chiefly employed in adding a further air of splendour to the costly MSS. 
of the Carolingian monarchs. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Mixed Uncial and Minuscule Book-hand 


THe fact must not be lost sight of that, after all, the majuscule forms 
of writing, both capital and uncial, which have been under discussion, 
represent only one class of the handwritings of the periods in which they 
were practised, namely, the literary script used in the production of 
exactly written codices, and therefore a hand of comparatively limited 
range. By its side, and of course of far more extensive and general 
use, was the cursive hand of the time, which under certain condi- 
tions, and particularly when a book was being produced, not for the 
general market, but for private or limited circulation, would invade 
the literary domain of pure majuscule writing and show its presence 
by the intrusion of minuscule letters which are proper to the cursive 
alphabet.!. Thus some of the notes of scholars in the margins of early 
majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted leaves of additions, are 
found written in a mixed style of negligently formed uncials with certain 
cursive forms in limited numbers. 

But some recently discovered fragments carry us back still further 
to a period earlier than our earliest Latin vellum codices (the Ambrosian 
Homer, perhaps, excepted), and suggest interesting speculations regarding 
these ancient mixed hands. These fragments are the remains of a papyrus 
roll containing portions of an epitome of Livy (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1532), 
found at Oxyrhynchus in 1903 (Ow. Pap. iv. 90-116), which may be 
assigned with confidence to the second half of the third century (Vew 
Pal, Soc. 58). 


No. 95 


Here we find a handwriting mainly following the uncial book-hand, 
but adimitting certain minuscule forms, as b, d, τῇ, r; and with the 
letter f fluctuating between the uncial and minuscule. The MS. there- 
fore, while in no sense a calligraphically written one, may be regarded 
as a characteristic working copy for ordinary use, and as an ancestor of 
the mixed-uncial and half-uncial MSS. which form the subject of the 
present chapter. 


1 In describing these mixed hands it is necessary to anticipate the discussion of the 
Roman cursive writing. 
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But the occurrence of this example at so early a date, and at a period 
when it has been thought that the uncial was only in course of develope- 
ment, raises the question whether it is an instance of the Latin book- 
hand making for that developement, or, like the later examples of mixed 
hands, a variation from the uncial already fully developed. It is more 
probable that the latter view will turn out to be the correct one, and 
that further discoveries will prove that the uncial book-hand had reached 
its final stage of perfection at an earlier period than has been supposed ; ὦ 
and, further, that, as the present MS. shows, the uncial was not the only 
style of book-hand current in the third century.” 

A good instance of mixed writing occurs in the notes and additions 
to a MS. of St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius in the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Auct. T. 2. 26), of the sixth century (Pal. Soc. 
ii, 129;.180). 

No. 96 


Here the general character is a sloping uncial, but the letters b and d 
are minuscule forms, and the cursive influence also shows itself in the 
lengthening of vertical strokes. An unusual method of abbreviation of 
the termination bus, by placing a dot above, instead of at the side of, the 
bow of b will be noticed in line 7. 

The adaptation of this mixed hand, growing as it were by accident 
into a recognized style of writing, to more formal literary purposes would 
naturally follow. In the MS. of Gaius at Verona (Ζ. W. Hz. 24) of the 
fifth century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the cursive-shaped d and 
long 53 are used; and also in the few fragmentary leaves of Ulpian at 
Strassburg, of the fifth or sixth century, the cursive long s occurs (Berlin 
Acad., Sitzuwngsber. (1903), 922, 1034; (1904), 1156). In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forms appear (Z. W. 
Ex. 54; Pal. Soc. ii. 108) in one portion of the MS. And fragments of 
a Graeco-Latin glossary on papyrus (Comment. Soc. Gottingen. iv. 156 ; 


1 When writing the chapter on ‘Palaeography’ in 4 Companion to Latin Studies, 
Cambridge, 1910, I was inclined to take the view of the later perfection of the uncial 
book-hand. 

? That the mixed hand continued in use in Egypt even for classical works is proved 
by the papyrus fragments of Virgil (Aen. i. 495-507) and Sallust (Catiline), of the fifth 
century, found at Oxyrhynchus (0x. Pap., nos. 31, 884). In the Rainer collection at 
Vienna, also, is a fragment of the ‘ Formula Fabiana’, on vellum, in a mixed hand, said to 
be of the fourth century (Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung Rainer, iv. 1). 

5 A curious instance of misunderstanding of the cursive or long s ({f) by an ignorant 
scribe is afforded by the Harley MS. 5792, which contains a Graeco-Latin glossary, written 
probably in France in the seventh century. The archetype from which the MS. was 
transcribed, evidently had this form of the letter in several places. The scribe of the 
Harley MS., not understanding it, copied it sometimes as an i without a dot (1), some- 
times as ani with a dot (i).—Glossae Latino-qraecae, etc., ed. Goetz and Gundermann, 1888, 
praef. xxii. 
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(sua manu bonu...|a lanatone cen... | vastaita porcija]... | m. claudio 
marcello... |p. licini crassi po... |ludis funeribus.. . | t{abernaclulis 
po.:.) mate. eer.. rat......| in foro futura i.. |, dim...mham-..| 2... 

She tant. pen... τὴς bellum p...|.'. lites In... .[.. ..theoxen:....| 
in mare m. ugien... | ficti egrimonibus... | per patrem coactu... | p. len- 
tulo m.. aebio... {| in agro l.nerylli sc... | a: postumio 6: | cum l.guribus 
his... | 1. livius tribunus plebis quo... | magistratum pete... | est | q. fulvio 
1. manlio ce... | m lepidi et fulv.i no...) 
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(A morte caesaris usque in conselatwm theodosii -xy- fiunt anni cccc]xxxiii | 
passus est dominus iesus christus - a constitutione mundi post annos -v- milia 
cexxviiii | ab abraam autem usqwe ad passionem anni sunt -11- xliiii | A 
passione domini usqwe ad conswlatum eustathii anni sunt ecexciiii et usque | 
ad conswlatum domini nostri theodosii -xy- anni ceccviiii | Item ab adventu 
domini usque ad conswlatwm eundem quotiens persecutio | christianorum vel 
a quibus designatis temporibus facta est | I a nerone qui sextus regnavit post 
passionem domini anno xxxviiii | prima persecutio orta est anno imperii eius 
xiii in qua petrus et | paulus apostoli gloriose occubuerunt | II Secunda 
persecutio a dometiano fratre titi qui nonus | regnavit orta est anno imperii 
eius xiiii a quo etiam iohannes | evangelista in insula quae pathmos appel- 
latur relegatus | apocalypsim vidit | III tertia persecutio facta est a traiano 
qui -xi- regnavit anno imperii eius x. | IIIT quarta facta est a marco antonino 
vero qui cum aurelio com|modo xiili regnavit anno imperii eorum -vi-) 
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(Papinianus quoque probat 

Idem libro tertio disputationum in potestate | manente filia pater sponso 
nuntium remit|tere potest et sponsalia dissolvere enimvero | si emancipata 
est non potest neque nuntium | remittere neque quae dotis causa data sunt | 
condicere ipsa enim filia nubendo efficiet | dotem esse condictionemque 
extinguet quae | causa non secuta nasci poterit nisi forte | quis proponat ita 
dotem patrem pro eman|cipata filia dedisse ut si nuptiis non consen|tiret vel 
contractis vel non contractis re|peteret quae dederat tune enim habebit | 
repetitionem : 

Iulianus libro sexto decimo digestorum | sponsalia sicut nuptiae consensu 
contra|hentium fiunt et ideo sicut nuptiis ita spom|salibus filiam familias 
consentire oportet : 

Ulpianus libro singulari de sponsalibus sed | quae patris voluntati non repugnat 
consen|tire intellegitur tune autem solum dissem|tiendi a patre licentia filiae 
conceditur si in'dignum moribus vel turpem sponsum ei | pater eligat :) 
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Rhein. Musewm, v. 301) are also written in mixed characters.! These 
examples are so many proofs that secular MSS., such as those relating to 
law and grammar, were not always subject in their production to the 
same strict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a specially 
sumptuous character. The scribe, writing rather for the scholar than 
for the public reader or book-collector, allowed himself a certain freedom 
and adopted a style which he could write more rapidly ; and yet at the 
same time the preponderating element remained uncial. 

In the following facsimile from the Pandects of the Laurentian Library 
at Florence (Pal. Soc. 11. 108), probably of the end of the sixth or begin- 
ning of the seventh century, it will be noticed that the minuscule cursive 
forms are used at the ends of lines, generally the weak point of texts, 
where innovations make their first appearance. 
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In other pages of the MS. the minuscule letters adapted from the 
cursive are more general, extending to b, d, m, r, s, not only at the ends 
of lines, but promiscuously with the uncial forms, and illustrate a further 
stage of developement. 

But these examples represent the mixed hand in its simpler stages. 
A reference to the early MSS. in which it is employed by the writers of 
annotations shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive minuscule 
forms depended a good deal on the taste or practice of the writer. He 
was necessarily limited in the space left for his notes, and was therefore 
constrained to use a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as in annotating 
a printed book we, at the present day, often employ a.half-print kind of 
writing, accommodated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He there- 
fore naturally used a disconnected, and not his ordinary cursive, form of 
writing ; and the negligent uncial, referred to above, seems to have been 
generally found most suitable for the purpose, qualified, as already 
described, by an admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent 
to which these cursive forms were admitted by different writers that 
here claims our attention. The marginal directions for the artist in the 
Quedlinburg fragment of an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible 
(Schum, Theolog. Studien, 1876), and the scholia and notes in such MSS. 
as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican (Z. W. Hw. 5), the Codex 
Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. Hx. 8; Pal. Soc. i. 135), the Medicean Virgil 


1 The same mixed style is found in Latin inscriptions of Northern Africa ; e.g. the 
Makter inscription (Pal. Soc. ii. 49). It also appears in the more recently discovered inserip- 
tion of Diocletian’s edict, ‘de pretiis venalium’ of a.p. 301 (Pal. Soc. ii. 127, 128). Even in 
inscriptions in square capitals small letters sometimes intruded: see an instance of a small 
b in an inscription of a. Ὁ. 104, given in Letronne, Inscriptions de UEgypte, 1842, 1848, atlas, 
pl. 31. 
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(Ζ. W. Ex. 10; Pal. Soc. i. 86), the Bible fragment at Weingarten 
(Z. W. Ex. 21), and others, exhibit the hand in various phases between 
the uncial and minuscule styles. 

At length in the scholia on the Bembine Terence, we have the hand 
in the fully developed condition, in which the minuscule element asserts 
itself so strongly that but few of the purely uncial forms remain, In 
this developed stage the mixed hand attains a recognized position. It is 
the Half-uncial hand which we find employed as far back as the fifth 
century as a literary hand in the production of formally written MSS. 


The Half-uncial Book-hand 


This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very important part 
in the history of certain national hands. A modified form of the uncial 
as just explained, and recommending itself no doubt from the greater 
ease with which it could be written than the more laborious pure uncial, 
it was quickly adopted as a book-hand; and the not inconsiderable 
number of examples which are still extant prove how largely it was 
practised, at least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example appears to be the Fasti 
Consulares of the years 487—94 in a palimpsest at Verona (Ζ. W. Hz. 30). 
Of more importance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Rome, written before 509— 
10 (Ζ. ΝΥ. Ev. 52; Pal. Soc. i.186; Facs. 98, below). Other examples are 
the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of the year 517 (Z. W. Ex. 32); a list of 
popes to 523, and carried on to 530, together with a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Hx. 40-2; Alb. Pal.1 11); a similar MS. at 
Cologne (Z. W. Hx. 37, 38, 44); a Bible commentary at Monte Cassino 
earlier than 569 (Z. W. Lx. 53; Facs. 100, below) ; various MSS. at Milan, 
originally in the monastery of Bobbio (Pal. Soc. i. 137, 138, 161, 162) ; 
a MS. in the Libri collection (Pal. Soc. ii. 10); a Hilary on papyrus at 
Vienna (Pal. Soc. 11. 31); and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai 
{ Alb. Pal. 6-9, 11, 13)—of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the forms of letters 
which are afterwards found in the minuscule hand of the Carolingian 
period are already developed, it has also been called the pre-Caroline 
minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is better to give 
the hand an independent name, and that of Half-uncial is sufficiently 
distinctive ; unless, indeed, the still more exact title of Roman Half- 
uncial is preferable. 

The following specimen is taken from the MS. of St. Hilary on the 


1 Album Paléographique, avec des notices explicatives par la Société de ν᾽ Ecole des Churtes, Paris, 
1887. 
1154 Χ 
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Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter's at Rome, which, as a note records, 
was revised in the fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in A.D. 509-10 (Pal. Soc. i. 136). 
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In this facsimile an almost complete minuscule alphabet is represented ; 
and it will be seen that, while the round style of uncial writing is still 
maintained, there are very few of the letters which are really uncials, 
N being the only one which prominently asserts itself. Several instances 
of the cursive v-shaped u, written above the line, just as the letter is 
frequently placed in cursive texts, will be noticed. 

A carefully executed example of French origin is a MS. of the works 
of St. Augustine in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (MS. lat. 13367), 
which at one time belonged to the monastery of Corbie; of the sixth 
century (New Pal. Soc. 80). 
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The style of writing is rather more calligraphic than that of the last 
example; and the MS. may be regarded as belonging to the class which 
obviously provided models when the reformation of the minuscule book- 
hand was being carried out under the authority of Charlemagne. The 
persistence of the capital form of N in the half-uncial hand was no doubt 
owing to a desire to avoid ambiguity which would have followed the 
substitution of the minuscule n, a letter which might be easily confused 
with the short-stemmed r, as seen in this example. This persistence 
accounts for the survival of the capital N, side by side with the minus- 
cule letter, in minuscule MSS. Of the marks of punctuation only the full 
point appears to be original. 

But the most beautifully executed MS. of early date in this style of 
hand is the biblical commentary of Monte Cassino, written before the 
year 569 (Z. W. Fx. 53). 
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This may be accepted as a standard example of the perfect half-uncial, 
written with a full sense of beauty by an Italian scribe. 


Here, then, we bring to a close the section dealing with the Latin 
majuscule, capital and uncial, literary scripts, and the mixed styles imme- 
diately derived from the uncial; and we break off our examination of 
the formal book-hands to take up that of the Roman Cursive writing 
which, as we have seen, essentially affected the half-uncial, and which 
had an all-important influence in forming the later handwritings of 
Western Europe. . 


CHAPTER XV 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Roman Cursive Script 


THE poverty of material for the early history of Roman writing, as 
compared with that for the history of Greek writing, has already been 
noted. Though we can now follow, more or less perfectly, in the recently 
recovered papyri, the developement of Greek writing from the fourth 
century B.c., very few Latin documents, and none that can be placed 
earlier than the Christian era, have been found among them. While 
therefore there has been so great an accession of material during the 
last five-and-twenty years for the study of early Greek palaeography, 
the condition of things in regard to Latin palaeography and in particular 
for the history of Roman Cursive writing has undergone but little 
change. 

Much of the earliest material is found among the wall-inscriptions of 
Pompeii. These inscriptions have been divided into two classes: (1) those 
traced with the brush, generally in formal and not cursive capitals, and 
consisting of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, announce- 
ments of public games, of lost articles, of louses to let, ete. ; and (2) serawls 
and scribblings, sometimes written in charcoal, chalk, etc., but more 
generally scratched with a point (the so-called graffiti) in cursive 
letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckonings, salutations, 
love addresses, pasquinades, satirical remarks, etc. A few are of ancient 
date, but most of them range between a.p. 63 and the year of the 
destruction of the city, A.D. 79. Similar inscriptions have been found 
at Herculaneum and in the excavations and catacombs of Rome. Most 
of all these have been collected by Zangemeister in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarwm, vol. iv, which also contains a carefully compiled 
table of the forms of letters employed.t Some of those found in Rome 
are represented in the Roma subterranea Christiana of De Rossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the waxed tablets 
found in 1875 at Pompeii, in the house of the banker L. Caecilius 
Jucundus,” inscribed with documents connected with sales by auction 


1 Reproduced, together with the table of letters of the Dacian waxed tablets printed in 
vol. iii, by permission of the Royal Prussian Academy, in Pal. Soc. ii. 80, 
2 See above, p. 18. 
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and tax-receipts, in cursive writing, and ranging in date chiefly from 
A.D. 53 to 62; edited also, in 1898, by Zangemeister in a supplement to 
the C.J. L. iv. ΟΕ similar character are the waxed tablets, some of 
which are dated between A.D. 131 and 167, found in the ancient mining 
works of Verespatak in Dacia,! and published with a table of forms of 
letters in the C. J. Z. iii. With these also must be grouped the tiles 
which have been found on various sites, scratched, before being baked, 
with alphabets, verses, or miscellaneous memoranda.” 

Among the single papyrus documents which have been found in recent 
years in Egypt, and of which facsimiles are given in different works, the 
following may be enumerated for the convenience of students. At Berlin 
there is a copy of an Imperial edict, said to be of the time of Tiberius 
(Aegypt. Urkunden wus den kénigl. Museen, no. 628) ; and also a papyrus 
containing portions of two speeches in the senate, ascribed to the reign 
of Claudius, a.p. 41-54 (Steffens, Lntwicklung der latein. Schrift, 
pl. 101). A papyrus at Geneva contains Roman military accounts of 
the first century (Nicole and Morel, Archives Militaires du premier 
siecle). A similar papyrus, of the second century, is printed by Grenfell 
and Hunt, Fuyiim Towns, no. ev. From Oxyrhynchus there are a note 
of enrolment of recruits of A.p. 103 (Ox. Pap. vii, no. 1022), a frag- 
mentary military account of A.p. 205 (ibid. iv, no. 735), and a declara- 
tion of birth, A.p. 194-6 (ibid. vi, no. 894). A roll, now in Berlin, of the 
First Augustan cohort of Spain, when serving in Egypt, A.D. 156, is 
reproduced by the Palaeographical Society, 11. 165. The most perfect 
Latin document on papyrus is in the British Museum, and records the 
purchase of a slave by an officer of the Roman fleet on the Syrian coast, 
A.D. 166 (Pal. Soc. ii. 190). Two letters of the first century are given in 
facsimile in Wessely’s Schrifttafeln zur aelteren lateinischen Palaeo- 
graphie, Vienna, 1898; one of A.D. 167, by Grenfell and Hunt, Greek: 
Papyri, ser. ii, no. eviii (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 790) ; and one of the second 
century, by the same, in Ox. Pup. i,no. 32; and a declaration of the year 
237 and a petition of 247 appear in Ow. Pap. viii, no. 1114, and iv, 
no. 720. 

All the above examples of Roman cursive writing represent the 
ordinary writing of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The letters are essentially the old Roman letters written 
with fluency, and undergoing certain modifications in their forms, which 
eventually developed into the minuscule hand. The same original 
Roman letters written carefully became, as we have seen, the formal 

1 See above, p. 18. 

* Some of them are inscribed with memoranda of the brickfields. One found at 
Aquileia bears the warning of a severe taskmaster to some unfortunate workman : ‘Cave 


malum, si non raseris lateres pc; si raseris minus, malum formidabis.’—C. I. L. v, 
no. 8110 (176). 
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capital alphabets in use in inscriptions under the Empire and in the 
sumptuous MSS. of the early centuries of our era. It is probable that 
the wall-seribblings of Pompeii essentially represent the style of cursive 
writing which had been followed for some two or three centuries before 
their date; for, in the other direction, the difference between the style 
of the Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although they 
are separated by a long interval, is not so marked as might have been 
expected. 

If we turn to the table of letters employed in the graffitt of Pompeii, 
we see how in the first century the original capital forms stand side 
by side with other modified forms which even at that date had begun to 
tend towards minuscules. 


No. 101 


In A the cross stroke falls, so to say, out of its horizontal position, 
and hangs as a short middle stroke or entirely disappears. The slurring 
of the bows of B, in quick writing, produces the form of the letter 
resembling a stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows, and the 
loop the original upright main stroke. ‘This is the most complete trans- 
formation of any letter in the alphabet. Cand G exaggerate the length 
of the upper part of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, which afterwards produces the minuscule by lengthening 
the upper stroke of the bow, while the straight main stroke, like that of 
the B, turns into acurve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
first being the capital more or less negligently written (later, worn down 
into a mere tick or hook, V), the second being the double vertical- 
stroke letter, used also in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in 
like manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both more or 
less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenerating into a curve. In 
the changes of H we see the origin of the minuscule in the shortening 
of the second main stroke. Besides the normal capital form, we have M 
represented by four vertical strokes, |||], the first usually longer than the 
rest; and so, too, N appears also in the form of three strokes, Ill. The 
hastily written O is no longer a circle, but is formed by two curves; 
and, the natural tendency when writing with a hard point being to 
form concave rather than convex curves, the second curve of the letter 
also becomes concave. In the letter P we see the gradual wearing down 
of the bow into a mere oblique stroke; in R the slurring of the bow 
into a waved stroke; and in § the straightening of the lower curve and 
the developement of the upper one into an oblique stroke. 

This style of cursive lettering, in vogue during the first three cen- 
turies of our era, was of course subject to modifications arising through 
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progress of time and from the nature of the writing material employed, 
whether the smooth but clinging surface of wax scratched with the 
point of the stilus, or the less impeding papyrus or wood or vellum 
inscribed in ink with the reed or pen. 


We will now turn our attention to specimens from the two collections 
of waxed tablets mentioned above, viz., the earlier series found in the 
house of the banker L. Caecilius Jucundus at Pompeii, and the later 
Dacian series of the second century. 

In the tablets found at Pompeii we have writing on two kinds of 
material, and differing accordingly: that of the deeds themselves, 
incised on the waxed pages with the stilus in decidedly cursive 
characters; and that of the endorsements and lists of witnesses, written 
in ink upon the bare wood of the pages which were not coated with 
wax,' in a generally more restrained style and employing other forms 
of certain letters. But at this moment we are considering only the 
writing on the waxed surfaces; and as a well written example a page 
is selected from a tablet of a.p, 59 (C. J. LZ. iv, suppl. exlii; Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies, 768). 
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The natural tendency, in writing on a resisting or clinging surface 
such as wax, is to turn the point of the writing implement inwards and 
hence to slope the letters to the left. The letters employed by prefer- 
ence, where a choice is possible, would usually be those which are more 
easily written in disconnected strokes, such as the two-stroke E and the 
four-stroke M, as used in this example. On the other hand, we find 
here the ordinary capital N, instead of the letter formed of three vertical 
strokes; perhaps to avoid ambiguity. The handwriting is that of a 
practised scribe, regular and clear; nor at this time is the lettering 
complicated by the linking and monogrammatic combinations of two 
or more letters, which occur particularly in the Dacian tablets. 

The forms of the letters inscribed with the stilus in the Pompeian 
tablets are given in the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1, col. 
2) at the end of this chapter; the forms of the letters written in ink 
will be found in the Table (Plate 2, col. 3). 

Next follows a facsimile from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century. It is taken from one of the pages of a tablet recording the 
dissolution of a burial club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatak, in the 
year 167 (Massmann, Lib. awr., tab. 2; C. I. L. iii. 926-7). 


1 See above, p. 19. 
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In following the structure of the writing, it will be of advantage to 
the student to have before him the table of the letters of the Dacian 
tablets, carefully compiled by Zangemeister (0. I. LZ. iii, tab. A). 


No. 104 


It will be noticed that the form of M composed of four, as well as 
that of N composed of three, vertical strokes has disappeared: perhaps 
such forms had been found to cause too frequent ambiguities in a script 
consisting so largely of detached strokes; and the ordinary capital M 
and N are not difficult in formation. But the two-stroke EK was too 
useful a form, as against the capital, to be set aside; and it still pre- 
dominates. Among other letters we may note the growth of the flat- 
headed G, a shape which has a later history in the mediaeval book- 
hands. A system of linking also has grown up, which dismembers the 
letters and leaves the initial stroke of a letter attached to its prede- 
cessor, while the rest stands quite separate, thus intensifying the natural 
disposition to write in disjointed strokes upon such a material as wax, 
and increasing the difficulty of reading. It is useful to examine these 
monogrammatic linkings, for some of them are the ancestors of similar 
combinations which occur in later cursive scripts and are imitated even 
in book-hands. 

No. 105 


The typical forms of the letters of the wall inscriptions or graffiti, 
of the Pompeian Tablets, and of the Dacian Tablets are set out in the 
Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1) at the end of this chapter ; 
affording the student a means of comparing the alphabets written with 
the stilus. There will be occasion: for some observations upon them, 
after tracing the developement of the Roman cursive as written with 
the pen, when the whole series of cursive alphabets, whether produced 
by pen or stilus, as shown in the three plates of the Table, can be 
reviewed. 


Turning to the Roman cursive script as written in ink on papyrus or 
plain wood or vellum, we find a more fluent style naturally accompany- 
ing the more easily moving hand when using the pen on an unresisting 
surface. The following examples, limited in number but usefully sup- 
plemented by the Table of Alphabets, will, it is hoped, give a fairly 
general idea of its developement. 

A papyrus at Berlin (P. 8507) containing portions of speeches 
delivered in the Senate, which are ascribed to the reign of Claudius, 
A.D. 41-54, supplies the first facsimile (Steffens, Lat. Palaeogy., ed. 1906, 
tab. 101). 
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The words are separated by a full point; and accents, perhaps as 
a guide in reading aloud, are numerous. It is noteworthy that the 
writing, although of a more flowing type than that of the contemporary | 
waxed tablets and graffiti, is still somewhat restrained, and that the 
letters are generally unconnected, as though the writer’s. hand was 
influenced by a habit of also writing with the stilus. 

Two of the few surviving Latin papyrus documents of the second 
century happen to fall in date close to the waxed tablet of A.p. 167 
(Faes. 103), and as the three are written in three varieties of the Roman 
cursive they offer an opportunity for useful comparison. The first (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. cexxix), written in a formal style appropriate to a legal 
instrument, is a deed whereby C. Fabullius Macer, ‘ optio’ or adjutant of 
the trireme Tigris, in the fleet of Misenum, purchases from Οὐ, Julius 
Priscus, a soldier of the same ship, an Arab boy named Abbas or 
Eutyches; dated at Seleucia Pieria, a naval station on the Syrian coast, 
24 May, A.D. 166 (Pal. Soc. 11. 190; Archaeologia, liv. 433). 


No. 107 


There is no difficulty in this bold clear writing; and, if the eye is 
carried along the lines, the general evenness of the lettering is appre- 
ciated. But, though thus evenly written, the forms of the letters are of 
the cursive type, and in structure are very close to those of the Dacian 
tablets. The cursive B and the flat-headed P are conspicuous by reason 
of their height. The employment here of the cursive type demon- 
strates the lasting influence of the style acquired in writing on wax, 
which brought it into general use, to the exclusion of the old capital 
shapes, even in formally written documents.' 

The second papyrus of the two referred to above is a fragment 
of a letter written in very illiterate Latin (Brit. Mus. Pap. 730), and 
dated in the year 167 (Grenfell and Hunt, Gk. Papyri, ii. 157, pl. v). 


No. 108 


In this example, while the forms of the letters remain fairly con- 
servative, indications of an easier flow may be observed in the curves 
adopted in certain letters and in their connecting links. 

To represent the Roman cursive hand of the third century there is 
a fragmentary petition addressed to the Prefect of Egypt, Claudius 
Valerius Firmus, by a woman named Aurelia Ammonarion, to appoint a 


1 The letters in the Table of Alphabets (Pl. 2, col. 7) are those of the very cursive 
subscriptions. 
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certain person her guardian, in accordance with the Lex Julia et Titia, 
in A.D. 247 (Ox. Pap. iv. 720, pl. vii; Bodl. Libr., Lat. class. D. 12 {}}"} 


Νο. 109 


The writing is in a well-formed cursive hand, sloping, and still 
remaining true to old forms. 

So far as we may gather from the few examples set before us of | 
the Roman cursive in the first three centuries of our era, it seems that 
the influence of the style acquired from the habitual practice of writing 
on waxed surfaces had a strong controlling effect on the handwriting 
with the pen on papyrus and other smooth surfaces. We should, indeed, 
have expected the latter to have developed earlier a more flowing 
character than it did; and we must, it seems, attribute the restraint 
and disconnected fashion of inscribing the letters, which was so long 
maintained, to the above influence, and also to difficulties in adapting 
forms of letters which had grown up under a rigid single-stroke system 
to a more pliant and current style. But, when we emerge from the 
third century, we find a great change: an enlarged and flowing hand of 
a rounder type, as secn in the Latin translation of the fables of Babrius 
in the fragmentary papyrus of the Amherst collection (no. xxvi), probably 
of the fourth century; and in a letter of recommendation from an 
Egyptian official, probably of the middle of the fourth century, now 
at Strassburg. The handwriting of the latter recalls the large style of 
Greek cursive of the Byzantine period; and we may conjecture, as 
indeed would be natural, that Latin writing on papyrus passed through 
phases not very dissimilar to those of Greek writing on the same 
material. A few lines from the Strassburg letter (Pap. lat. Argent. i) 
are here given. (See H. Bresslau in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschuig, 
111. 2, p. 168.) 

No. 110 


By this time the influence of the disjointed script of the waxed tablets 
has ceased. The writing is quite fluent; the formation of the letters 
inclines to curves, and the letters individually are for the most part 
written off in connected strokes, and, although certain of them stand 
independently, there is much linking and combining among them; 6, 6, t, 
in particular, lend themselves to such combinations, with consequent 
variations in their structure to suit the occasion. We here have prac- 
tically a complete minuscule alphabet. The letter a, like the Greek 
alpha in contemporary papyri, is often a mere pot-hook, connected with 
the following letter, sometimes with a tendency to rise high in the line; 


1 Since this was written, a more perfect document, of the year 237, has been published in 
Ox. Pap. viii, pl. vii. It has been made use of for the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets. 
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a position which is often found in later cursive writing; b still keeps 
the bow on the left (although it has become transferred to the right in 
the fragments of Babrius), but it can be distinguished from d, in that 
it is linked by a down-stroke with a following letter, while d is not so 
connected; m is now altogether minuscule; while N appears both as 
a capital N and as a minuscule n; 0 varies in size from a full letter 
to a diminutive oval or loop; u, always v-shaped, often appears as a 
small curve placed high in the line, as it is found in later cursive 
and in other scripts. The general style of the hand is not unlike that 
of some of the Greek cursive papyri of the middle of the fourth century, 
with which this document may be compared: e.g. the deed of sale of 
a slave of A.p. 359 (Wilcken, Tafeln, xvi). 

Next in order we examine some interesting fragments of papyrus, 
in Paris and Leyden, inscribed in a character which is otherwise quite 
unknown, being a modification of the Roman cursive, no doubt specially 
devised for official purposes. The documents contained in them are 
portions of two rescripts addressed to Egyptian officials; said to have 
been found at Philae and Elephantine. The writing is the official 
cursive of the Roman chancery in Egypt, and is ascribed to the fifth 
century. Both documents are in the same hand. For a long time 
they remained undeciphered ; and Champollion-Figeac, while publishing 
a facsimile (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, pl. 14), was obliged to 
admit his inability to read them. Massmann, however, after his ex- 
perience of the writing of the waxed tablets, succeeded in deciphering 
the Leyden fragment (Libellus aururius, 147), and the whole of the 
fragments were subsequently published by De Wailly (Mém. del Institut, 
xv. 399). Mommsen and Jaftte (Jahrbuch des gem. deut. Rechts, vi. 398 ; 
see also Pal. Soc. 11. 80) have discussed the text and given a table of 
the letters compared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile gives portions of a few lines on a reduced scale (Steffens, Lat. 
Palaeogr., 1st ed., suppl. 6). 


No. 111 


The body of the writing is large, being above three-quarters of an 
inch high. The letters are tall and narrow. Their affinity to the forms 
of the graffiti and waxed tablets is closer than that of the preceding 
specimen of the fourth century : an official class of writing is naturally 
more conservative than independent hands. Thus we go back behind 
the fourth century cursive and approach nearer to the forms of the 
waxed tablets in such letters as A, P, and R. The looped form of E is 
probably a fanciful variety of the wedge-shaped letter of the earlier 
centuries; M and N are stilted; and o and u (v) are on a minute scale 
and are placed high in the line. 
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scriptae dolum malum abesse [afuturum|]|que esse vi metu et cireumscriptione 
cessante die quibus]| unciis superius designatis sibi swprascriptus venditor 
~usum f[ructum}) 
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Facsim1LE No. 113 
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It is remarkable that these features 
stilting, and small-scale letters high in the line—are conspicuous in the 
Greek official hand of the Roman chancery in Egypt as far back as the 
beginning of the third century (see above, p. 170). Their occurrence 
both there and in this Latin deed can hardly be accidental; and we may 
be entitled to find in the fact of their presence in documents so far apart 
a proof that the style of the chancery hand became so traditional that 
it maintained leading features for centuries. 

This official hand, however, is exceptional, and we turn to the docu- 
ments on papyrus from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy. dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less trammelled developement 
of the Roman cursive. The largest number are brought together by 
Marini (J Papiri Diplonatici) ; other examples will be found in Mabillon 
(De Re Diplomatica), Champollion-Figeae (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus), 
Massmann (Urkunden in Neapel wnd Arezzo), Gloria (Paleografia) ; in 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in Brit. Mus. iv, nos. 45, 46; and in 
Pal, Soc. i. 2, 28,11. 51-3. The following facsimile is from a deed of sale 
in Rimini (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412), drawn up at Ravenna, A. Ὁ. 572 
(Pal. Soc. i. 2). The writing, not only of the deed itself, but also of the 
attestations, is on a large scale ; here reduced. 


tall and narrow structure, 


No. 112 


This hand is a direct developement of that of the fourth century. 
Most of the letters have now assumed the shapes from which the 
minuscules of the literary hand of the Carolingian period were 
derived. The letter a is now the open u-shaped minuscule, the deriva- 
tion of which from the capital can be traced through the intermediate 
form of the fourth century; it is sometimes written in a small form 
high in the line, and, in that position, when combined with other letters, 
it is also reduced to a diminutive curve; and it is to be noticed that it is 
always connected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be distinguished from the letter u, which is never thus connected. 
The letter b has finally thrown away the open bow on the left in 
favour of that on the right, and appears in the form familiar in modern 
writing. The rest of the letters follow those of the fourth century in 
structure; but the capital form of N no longer appears as an alterna- 
tive of the minuscule. 

No. 113 


A good knowledge of the structure of the Roman cursive at this 
period is so important for a right understanding of certain points which 
arise in the developement of the minuscule book-hands of the middle 
ages, that it is useful to place before the student a scheme of the letters 
and of their combinations as they appear in the Ravenna deed. 
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The Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets is arranged in three plates. 
The first comprises alphabets written with the stilus, compiled from the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions or graffitd and from the two series of waxed 
tablets of Pompeii and Dacia. The second and third plates exhibit 
alphabets written with the pen, selected from a series of documents 
ranging from the beginning of our era to A.D. 572, some of which have 
already provided our Facsimiles 106-13. 

The difference between the stilus-written and the ink-written alpha- 
bets is marked by the cessation in the latter of those peculiar forms 
which were of special convenience in plying the stilus, namely, the 
vertical-stroke forms of E, F, M,and N. The best illustration of this 
difference is to be sought by comparing the contemporaneous stilus- 
written and pen-written alphabets which are drawn from the same series 
of documents, the Pompeian waxed tablets, as shown in Plate 1, col. 2, and 
Plate 2, col. 3. It will there be seen that the scribe; on laying down 
the stilus and assuming the pen, abandons those special forms and 
employs the ordinary capitals or direct modifications of them. 

Other minor distinctions between the two classes of writing will be 
observed as the several letters, as represented in the three plates of the 
Table, are passed in review. 

The shitting of the cross-bar of the capital A from its normal position 
to that of a suspended vertical has already been noticed above. The 
next developement of this action was to attach the suspended stroke to 
the end of the second limb, thus producing a form which is found under 
both stilus and pen in the first century; but thenceforward it is 
superseded by the simpler form of the letter composed of only the two 
oblique limbs, which appeared in the earliest period and became the 
prevailing letter of the second and third centuries. The change from 
this angular shape to the rounded letter leading on eventually to the 
minuscule was accomplished in the fourth century. 

The capital form of B, which appears among the stilus-written letters 
of Pompeii, vanishes from the contemporary pen-written alphabets ; and 
the alternative form, shaped like a tall Roman a or d, the structure of 
which has been explained, is consistently employed down to the fourth 
century, when the minuscule letter of the modern type appears under the 
influence of the flowing round-hand. But the letter with the bow on 
the left was not entirely superseded until the sixth century. 

The simple structure of C does not invite much variety. We may 
notice the tendency in the earlier centuries to flatten the head of the 
letter; but that tendency was naturally corrected when the round-hand 
fashion setin. The fantastic shape given to the letter in the alphabet 
of the Imperial Rescripts of the fifth century (Plate 3, col. 6) may be 
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dismissed, along with other fanciful shapes in that alphabet, as an 
extravagance of the Chancery scribes—a class of officials who in all 
ages appear to have taken a perverse, though professional, pleasure in 
sacrificing legibility to ornamental complication. 

The letter D, which, soon changing from the capital to the minuscule, 
is under the stilus a stiff disjointed letter, gradually assumes, under the 
pen, more pliant shapes wherein, during the third and fourth centuries, 
a distinct advance towards the later minuscule is visible. 

The letter E, as already noticed, has under the stilus its special, as 
well as the normal, form. The normal capital passes naturally into the 
rounded uncial, and, under the pen, a modification of the latter is the 
wedge or tick-shaped letter which appears as early as the first, and 
continues down to the third, century. 

The capital form of F, which under the stilus divided honours with 
the special cursive, under the pen held the field down to the transitional 
period of the fourth century, leading on to the later minuscule letter. 

The letter G, like its fellow-letter C, has an early tendency to flatten 
the head. In the Dacian tablets a form is already developed, with 
flattened head and lengthened tail, which is practically identical with 
the later flat-headed minuscule. A similar, but less developed, form is 
found under the year 156, and in the fourth century we have it again, 
fully developed, leading on to the letter of the Ravenna deed of 572. 

The growth of the minuscule form of H is to be traced from the 
earliest examples under both stilus and pen, the influence of the latter 
gradually lengthening the shaft and rounding the body. 

The letter I, long and short, and the little used letter K call for no 
remarks. Nor need the letter L detain us further than to notice that 
the scribe using the stilus often found it easier to indicate the base line 
by a short oblique stroke. 

We have noticed the use of the vertical cursive form of M by the 
side of the normal capital under the stilus. The capital, sometimes 
rounded almost into an uncial, prevailed, under stilus or pen, through the 
first three centuries. The minuscule letter is established in the fourth 
century. 

So, too, in the case of N, the normal capital (save the limited use of 
the vertical-stroke letter in the graffiti) is constant in the first three 
centuries, its modifications in many instances resembling those in the 
Greek cursive ; and the round-headed minuscule appears in the fourth 
century. 

The letter O naturally recovers its oval shape under the pen, which 
it had partially lost under the stilus, as already described. 

The bow-less P, which had developed under the stilus, survived 
under the pen for a longer period than might have been expected. The 
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Table shows the revival of the normal form only as late as the second 
century. 

Again, in the case of Q, the letter sloping backwards to the left, 
a convenient formation under the stilus, continued in the first century 
under the pen; and not until the next century is the slope turned over 
to the right, an easier position for the pen. 

The developement of the bow-less RK from the normal capital is to be 
traced in the stilus-written alphabets. It prevails under the pen (and 
may often be easily confounded with the letter A of like structure) 
down to the fourth century, when, under the influence of the flowing, 
connected style, it developes a shoulder and thus passes into the 
minuscule form. 

So, too, the letter S, proceeding with little variety, but persistently 
exhibiting a tendency in the first three centuries to flatten the head in 
an oblique stroke, only attains the roundness of the tall minuscule letter 
when the flowing style is established. 

The monotony of the stiff letter T is only relieved by the intermittent 
appearance of the curved base, which at last becomes constant. 

The letter U or V, which under the stilus sometimes assumed a form 
not unlike the ordinary late minuscule u, keeps to the v-shape (with either 
pointed or round base) under the pen, being sometimes, like the Greek 
cursive letter, written in a diminutive size high in the line. The minus- 
cule form developes again under the flowing style of the Ravenna deed. 

The uninteresting letter X, and the little used, and almost foreign, 
letters Y and Z may be dismissed without observation. 
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The general application of the Roman eursive hand to the purposes 
of literature would hardly be expected; but a few surviving instances of 
its employment for annotations and even for entire texts are found in 
the notes written, probably in the fifth century, by the Arian bishop 
Maximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing the Acts of the 
Council of Aquileia; in a short Graeco-Latin vocabulary on papyrus 
(the Greek words being written in Roman letters), perhaps of the fifth 
or sixth century (Not. et Evtr. des MSS. xviii, pl. 18); in the gram- 
matical treatise of the sixth century in the palimpsest MS. of Licinianus 
in the British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii, pls. 1, 2); and in the texts of 
the Homilies of St. Avitus at Paris, perhaps of the sixth century (Pad. 
Soc. 1. 68), the Ambrosian Josephus on papyrus, ascribed to the seventh 
century (Pal. Soc. 1. 59), and the Homilies of St. Maximus of Turin, also 
in the Ambrosian Library of Milan (MS. C. 98. P. Inf.), of about the same 
period (Pal. Soc. ii. 832); and in other MSS. From the survival of com- 
paratively so many literary remains in this style, it may be inferred 
that it was used as a quick and convenient means of writing texts 
intended probably for ordinary use rather than for the market. As an 
example, we give a few lines from the MS. of St. Maximus. 


No. 114 


In this handwriting we see the Roman cursive in course of being 
moulded into the minuscule seript of the pre-Carolingian period and 
already developing characteristics in forms of letters and in thickening 
or clubbing of tall main strokes, which continued to mark the Western 
continental book-hands for many generations. 


The connexion of the Roman cursive script with the national hands 
of continental Western Europe will be described in the next chapter. 
In direct descent it was employed in the legal documents of Italy for 
some centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and complicated 
and illegible: see Fumagalli, Delle Istituzioni diplomatiche; Sickel, 
Monumenta Graphica; Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, vol. i; and 
Paleografia artistica di Montecassino. The illegible scrawl into which 
it finally degenerated was at length suppressed by decrees of Frederic II 
in 1220 and 1281.1 


1 In the thirteenth century the Roman cursive was unintelligible. Simon of Genoa, 
Clavis Sanctionis (1514, f. 37), says: ‘Ego vidi Romae in gazophilaciis antiquorum mona- 
steriorum Romae libros et privilegia ex hac materia (sc. charta) scripta ex litteris apud nos 
non intelligibilibus, nam figurae nec ex toto Graecae nec ex toto Latinae erant.’ And 
again, when speaking of papyrus (f. 47), he uses these words : ‘Ego vidi Romae in aliqui- 
bus monasteriis antiquissima yolumina ex eisdem litteris semi-graecis scripta ac nullis 
modernis legibilia.’ See De Rossi, Codd. Palatini Latini, 1886, Introd. ci. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


National Minuscule Book-hands 


We have now to investigate the very interesting subject of the 
formation of the national handwritings of Western Europe, derived 
from Roman writing. As long as the Roman Empire was the central 
power dominating her colonies and subject nations, the Roman script 
in all countries where it was employed, and however far apart those 
countries lay, naturally remained the same. Wherever the Latin 
language was adopted, the Roman form of writing accompanied it as 
a matter of course; and, whether it was written by an educated Italian 
or Gaul or Frank or Spaniard or Briton, in all cases it remained the 
Roman script pure and simple. But when the Empire was broken and 
independent nationalities arose and began to advance on their own 
independent paths of civilization, the handwriting which they had 
learned from their Roman masters gradually assumed distinctive 
characteristics, and in each country where it was used it took the 
complexion of its surroundings and finally developed into a national 
hand; unless from some particular cause the continuity of the effects ot 
the Roman occupation was interrupted, as it was in Britain by the 
Saxon invasions and conquests. On the Continent the cursive hand 
which has been described in the last chapter became the basis of the 
writing of Italy, Spain, and Frankland, and from it were moulded the 
three national hands which we know as Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is sufficiently evident 
on an inspection of the earliest charters of those countries which, dating 
generally from the seventh century, remained fairly close to each other 
in the character of their writing. Something will be said in a future 
chapter regarding the cursive hands in which these documents are 
written. In this place we are dealing with the literary scripts. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes from the 
cursive, with a certain admixture of uncial and half-uncial forms, we 
shall find the lines of demarcation between the three kinds of writing 
more clearly defined. But it was only to be expected that, particularly 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the national literary hands, there 
should be examples which it would be difficult to assign detinitely to 
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either one or other of these national divisions; and, as a matter of fact, 

the difference between a MS. written in France and another written in 
Italy is not always so strongly marked as to enable us to call the one 
decidedly Merovingian or the other decidedly Lombardie in its style. 
For this reason it seems the best course to examine the Visigothic seript 
first, as being more independent of the other two national handwritings ; 
and afterwards to take up the history of the Lombardie and the 
Merovingian hands, reserving to the end the consideration of the mixed 
hands which lead on to the pre-Carolingian series, and thence to the 
minuscule book-hand resulting from the Carolingian reform, 


Visigothic 


Visigothic is the title given to the national writing of Spain derived 
from the Roman cursive. It developed a book-hand of distinctive 
character, which is well established in the eighth and ninth centuries 
and lasts down to the twelfth century. Its final disuse was due, as in 
the case of the other continental national hands, to the advance of the 
Carolingian minuscule hand, which, however, as was to be expected, 
could only displace the native hand by degrees, making its presence felt 
at first in the north of the Peninsula.? In the collection of photographic 
facsimiles Kxempla Scripturae Visigoticae, edited by Ewald and Loewe 
(Heidelberg, 1883), the course of the Visigothic writing can be fairly 
well followed. In the cursive hand of the seventh century there 
is little variation from the Roman cursive; but soon after we find 
a half-cursive book-hand (op. cit., tab. 4) which has already assumed 


1 Dr. E. A. Loew, who has made a particular study of the continental national scripts, 
has recently described in his Studia Palaeographica (Sitzungsber. d. kgl. Bayerischen Akademie, 
1910), the employment in South Italian, or Beneventan, and in Visigothic MSS. of the 
i-longa or tall i, and of the ligatured ti, for special purposes. 

(i) In Visigothic MSS. the ‘longa was employed initially for convenience of marking 
the beginning of the word (in fact, as a capital initial), as Iam, In, Iste. But, if the letter 
following the i happened to be a tall letter, then the use of i-longa was not obligatory ; 
thus ἰδὲ, id, iile might be preferred to Ibi, Id, Ille. It was employed medially to represent 
the semi-vocal i, as malas, alebat, eIus. In Beneventan MSS. the same rules obtained, 
with this difference that the ¢-longa was not used initially, if the second letter of the word 
was shafted either above or below the line; thus, ibi, ille, ipse (not Ibi, Lile, Ipse). 

(ii) In both Visigothie (after about a.p. 900) and in Beneventan MSS. the scribes 
appear to have consistently written ti in form of a ligature (as found in the cursive hands) 
to represent the assibilated sound : it being the general rule that before a vowel ti has 
the assibilated sound ; but, if preceded by the letter s, it has the unassibilated sound. 

2 *Dans un des volumes acquis par nous se trouve le catalogue des livres que le 
monastére de Silos possédait au commencement du ΧΙ" siécle.... Le rédacteur du cata- 
logue a pris soin d’avertir que plusieurs des livres de son abbaye étaient écrits en lettres 
francaises. . .. C’est une allusion ἢ la révolution qui s’introduit au xm° siécle, et peut- 
étre dés le x1°, dans les habitudes des copistes espagnols, probablement sous l’influence des 
colonies frangaises que notre grande abbaye de Cluni envoya dans plusieurs diocéses 
d’Espagne.’—Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie, 59. 
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a distinctive character, as will be seen from the following facsimile. It 
comes from a treatise of St. Augustine in the Escurial (R. ii. 18) written 
apparently in the first half of the eighth century. 


No. 115 


In this specimen the forms of the later Roman cursive letters are 
treated in a peculiar method, the inclination of the writing to the left 
imparting a compressed and angular character. The high-shouldered 
letter r and letter t are already in the shapes which at a later period are 
prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter g is beginning to take the 
q-form which makes it the most characteristic letter of the Visigothic 
alphabet. It is interesting to notice the shapes of a, frequently written 
above the line, and of u (the linking of the a, which distinguishes 
it, as in its Roman prototype, from the independently written u, still 
being observed), the forms of p, and the different changes of t when in 
combination with other letters—all referable to their Roman ancestors. 
Further there are instances of the use of ¢-longa (see p. 341 note) and, in 
line 6, of the ligature for assibilated ti. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth centuries we find 
a small evenly-written hand, in which the light and heavy strokes are in 
strong contrast, the inclination of the letters being still rather to the 
left. As a fine example of the writing of the ninth century, we select 
a facsimile from an Orationale Gothicum, or prayers for the services in 
the early Mozarabic liturgy, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 30852) 
from the monastery of S. Domingo de Silos near Burgos (Cat. Ane. 
MSS. ii. 58). 

No. 116 


The letters of the Visigothic hand are here fully developed; and at 
the same time the thickening or clubbing of the tall vertical strokes 
seems to indicate the influence of the French school. The MS. being 
for liturgical use is written on a large scale. 

Advancing some hundred years, our next facsimile is from a 
Martyrology in the British Museum (Add. MS. 25600), which was 
written in the monastery of S. Pedro de Cardefa in the diocese of 
Burgos in the year 919 (Cat. Anc. MSS, 11. 65; Pal. Soc. i. 95). 


No. 117 


It will be seen that this specimen differs from the last one in being 
rather squarer in form of letters and in having the vertical strokes finer. 
There is, in fact, a decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. 
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FacsimMiILte No. 117 
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ManrrTyRroLoGy.—a. ἢ. 919 


(Age ergo quod cepisti / ut mici pos'sit cum meo fratre gervasio . | hodie be- 
nignitas salvatoris | occurrere: Tunc astacius comes | Iussit eum capite plecti: 


quumque | decollatus esset beatus prota'sius ’ ego servus christi philippus | 
΄ et Indomo | mea deo 


abstuli cum filio meo furtim | nocte corpora sancta . 
solo teste . In Ista area | saxea sepelivi: credens me) 
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The MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calligraphy, and 
therefore rather in advance of others of the same period which still 
retain much of the older character; and it is dominated by the increasing 
influence of the French hand. In passing, the use of the conjunction 
quum in our specimen may be noticed, a practice of Visigothic seribes, 
while those of other nations usually employ the form ewm.! 

Squareness and thinness of type increase in course of time, and 
are most characteristic of later Visigothic writing of the eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries. In this change we may trace the same influence 
which was at work in other handwritings of Western Europe of that 
period. 

In illustration of this more meagre style, a facsimile is given from 
a MS. of the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse, in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 11695), which was written in the monastery of 
S. Domingo of Silos in the year 1109 (Pal. Soc. i. 48). 


No. 118 


In lines 3 and 4 are instances of medial ¢-longa in ews, and in line 8 
of the ligature for the assibilated ti in congregatio; and attention may 
be called to the use of the abbreviated form of per (or par) peculiar to 
the Visigothic hand, which in other countries would represent pro. 

The few examples of the Visigothie book-hand which have been 
submitted may suffice to show that the Spanish scribes, in forming their 
literary hand, fastened on certain prominent features in the later Roman 
cursive and manipulated them in a fashion which to our modern ideas 
might seem affected. But the same remark, as will be presently seen, may 
be applied also to the methods of other national hands. In this script 
the Roman cursive u-shaped a of the Ravenna deeds becomes the open 
Visigothic letter; g assumes its characteristic q-shape; the shoulder of 
r is inclined to exaggeration; the incipient backward curve of the cross 
stroke of t, as seen in the later Roman cursive, is here brought right 
down to the base producing the a-shaped letter, which, however, like its 
prototype, takes other forms in combination with other letters. In 
certain signs of abbreviation, too, we find a survival of the cursive u 
written as a curve above the line, as in terminations we and us. But of 
course at the same time there is also the national character inherent 
in the script, which, quite independently of any peculiar forms of letters, 
reveals the nationality of a handwriting as clearly as personal hand- 
writing reveals the individual. 


1 To quote an exception to the general rule, the forms quwm and quius occur in ἃ Corbie 
MS. of St, Augustine, ascribed to the fifth century, now at St. Petersburg.—Chatelain, 
Uncialis Scriptura, ili. 
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ΕΛΟΒΙΜΊΙΕ No. 118 
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BEATUS ON THE APOCALYPSE.—A.D. 1109 


(est celum. hoe templum In celo. hoc | mulier amicta sole: hoe luna sub 
pedibus | elus . Tamquam si diceret mulier amicta | sole / et mulier sub pe- 
dibus eIus / omnia enim | bipartita sunt . Eeclesiam dicit partem suam | sub 
pedibus habere / Ista pars que sub | pedibuws est ad ecclesiam videtur per- 
tinére / | Sed ecclesia non est. quia congregatio maligna est. que desuperiores 
stellas cum | dracone diabolo et suo pseudo profeta) 
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Lombardic 


That the national handwriting of Italy, founded on the old Roman 
cursive, should not have developed on the same lines throughout the 
country is attributable to political causes. The defeat of the Lombards 
in Northern Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new influences, 
and checked its developement in the direction which it continued to 
follow in the Lombard duchies of the south, and particularly in the 
monasteries of Monte Cassino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno. 
Therefore, although the title of Lombardic is applied as a general term 
to the writing of Italy in the early middle ages, that title might be more 
properly restricted to its particular developement in the south, to which 
the titles of Beneventan is also given, covering the period from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century, and reaching its climax in the eleventh 
century. 

In the early specimens of the Italian literary hand the marked 
character which it developed at a later time is only incipient. In an 
example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in the seventh century, 
the Verona Augustine (Sickel, J/ou. Graph. iii. 1), we find the half- 
uncial element very strong, and what would be termed the Lombardic 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forms, rather sub- 
ordinate. Again, in the Sacramentarium (MS. 348) of St. Gall, which 
belonged to Remedius, Bishop of Chur (A.D. 800-20), and which may 
therefore be placed at least as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century, if not at the end of the eighth century, the writing is rather of 
a type which we should prefer to call incipient Lombardic. In the 
facsimile here given, while the descent of the writing from the Roman 
cursive can pretty readily be traced, the national character of the hand 
is not as yet very marked (Pal. Soc. 1. 185). 


No. 119 


In this hand, as in the Visigothie, the letters a and t are character- 
istic, the latter letter being constructed on the same lines as the 
Visigothic letter; but it will be observed that it is not universally 
employed (see conditionis, 1. 5). The letter a, open and in the form of 
double-c, marks the Lombardiec hand. The occasional use of the high- 
shouldered r, and its cursive combination with i and o, will also be 
noticed. 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Aleuin De 7'rinitate, of the 
year 812, in the monastery of Monte Cassino (Paul. art. di M. C. xxxvii). 
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FACSIMILE No. 119 
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SACRAMENTARIUM.—ABOUT A.D. 800 


(ens filiu’s’ tuus dominus noster . paratam sibi | in nobis inveniat mansionem . 
per qui tecum vivit’ Super o{blationem|] | Sacrificium tibi domine celebran- 
dum . pla'catus intende .’ quod et nos a vitiis nostre | conditionis emundet / 
et tuo nomini | reddat acceptos. per dominum nostrum. | O ‘eterne deus’ qui 
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nos tamquam nutrimentis instituens parvolorum . dispensatis mentis | et 
corporis alimentis . perhumanorum | foves incrementa profectuum / donec) 
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In this example we see the characteristic shapes of the letters a and t 
now quite developed; and the growth of the tall e, with indented back- 
curve, which also became a characteristic Lombardiec letter. Instances 
of the use of the ligature for assibilated ti are to be seen in lines 5 and 7. 
And even at this early period there is discernible the tendency to give 
a finish to short vertical strokes, as in m, ἢ, and u, by adding heavy 
oblique heads and feet, which later became so marked a characteristic of 
the Lombardie book-hand. 

In a seript which thus early displayed a partiality for extreme orna- 
ment, it 1s obvious that the tendency to artificiality would strengthen, 
as scribe after scribe sought to maintain the tradition of the standard 
thus set up. This we find to be the case; and, as time proceeds, the 
artificiality is intensified, ; 

The next facsimile, taken from a MS. of the Achilleis of Statius in 
Eton College Library (MS. BI. 6.5), shows the Lombardic book-hand 
at the end of the tenth century, having made comparatively small 
‘progress on the style of the previous example; the inherent conserva- 
tism of any extremely artificial form of writing naturally running in 
a narrow groove and resisting changes from outside influence (Wew Pal. 
Soc. 110). 

No, 1921 


The hand is here in settled form, with its characteristic letters quite 
defined. The double-c form of a is generally so close-set that it more 
nearly resembles oc combined, and it occasionally runs a risk of con- 
fusion with letter t. The memory of the varieties in Roman cursive 
still finds expression in the changes of letters r and t in different 
positions. 

The style of ornamental finish noticed above was carried to its 
height in the course of the eleventh century, and had the result of 
imparting to Lombardic writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine and heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance which has gained 
for it the name of broken Lombardic. The facsimile which follows is 
εὖ handsome specimen of this type. It is froma Lectionary written at 
Monte Cassino between the years 1058 and 1087 (Pal. art. di M. C. xiv). 


No. 122 
It will be observed that in the structure of the letters, especially in 
the case of the short square letters 1, m, ἢ, u, and partially in others, the 
natural methods of writing are in some measure inverted; a fine stroke 
often taking the place of the heavy stroke of the ordinary hand, and 
a heavy stroke the place of the fine stroke. Using a broad-pointed pen, 
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FAcsIMILE No. 121 
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Da mihi feve novos fontes ac fronde secunda 
Necte comas * neque enim annium nemws advena pulso 
Nec mea nune primis augescunt timpora vittis 
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Scit dirceus ager * mequwe Inter prisca parentum 
Nomina cumqwe suo numerant tuo anphione the{ be} 


octavine vel domitiane id es¢ multuvz. 


At tu quem longe primum stupet Itala virtus 
Graiaque cui gemine florent vatumque ducumque 
Certatim laurus * olim dolet altera vinci 

Da veniam / ac trepidum patere hoc sudare parwmper 
Pulvere * te longo nondum fidente paratu 

Molimwr * magnusqwe tibi preludit achilles) 
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LECTIONARY.—A.D, 1058-87 
(ab iesu christo qui est | testis fidelis . primo|genitus mortuorwm | et princeps 
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FacsimM1LE No. 198 
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COMMENTARY ON MoNASTIC RULES.—aA.D. 1264-82 


(integra numerum psalmorwm numerwm lec\tionum agant sibi. id est. apud 
se secreto | sine cantu. sibi solis si sint soli. sibi vicissim dicendo versus 
psalmorwm et ympnorwm | si sunt duo vel plures . et servitutis pen|sum . id 
est . tributum quod ex debito debent | sicut servi domino videlicet septem vici- 
bus in | die et semel in nocte psallere. non neglilgant reddere. id est . reddant 
diligenter | et studiose . debent enim habere a blibio|theca)) 
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the scribe turns his hand inwards and thus gives full breadth and 
solidity to oblique strokes drawn from left to right, while the vertical 
strokes of the short square letters named above, and the oblique strokes, 
from right to left, of others, are little more than hair-lines. It is this 
inversion of the customary practice of penmanship that lends to broken 
Lombardic its striking aspect of ornamentation. 

After this period the Lombardic hand declines in beauty, though it 
still maintains its artificial character. A specimen of the later style is 
found in a commentary on monastic rules by Bernard, abbot of Monte 
Cassino from 1264 to 1282 (Pal. art. di M.C. liii). 


No. 1238 


There is an instance of the use of the ligature for the assibilated ti 
at the beginning of line 2. 


In the above specimens the developement of the Lombardie book- 
hand has been followed only in the direct line, leaving out of account 
those varieties, to which reference has been made, lying on the border- 
land between Lombardic and Frankish styles of writing. It is more 
convenient to place them in a class which may be styled Franco- 
Lombardie, to be noticed in succession to the purely Merovingian 
literary hand which has now to be described. 


Merovingian 


The many hands which have been classed as Merovingian, practised 
as they were through the wide extent of the Frankish Empire, were 
necessarily of different types; and, as we have already stated, the 
boundary lines between the several national hands are not always to 
be accurately defined. The style of writing to which the name of 
Merovingian may par excellence be applied, is seen in its cursive form 
in the diplomas still existing of the Merovingian sovereigns ; but this 
official cursive writing and its later developement in the scripts employed 
in the Imperial Chancery will be considered in a later chapter, in con- 
junction with other official cursive hands of Western Europe. It may 
suffice in this place to state briefly that there is no difficulty in tracing 
the descent of the various forms of letters employed in these documents 
from the parent stock, the Roman cursive. But, besides shapes and 
varieties of Roman cursive origin, to be found here as well as in other 
national hands, special notice may be taken of the narrow double-c 
shaped a, which is characteristic in the Merovingian hand, and, in a less 
degree, of the u, worn down into a curved or sickle-shaped stroke—a form 
which is also found in Frankish literary writing, not only as an over- 
written u, but also as a letter in the body of the writing. 
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The Merovingian book-hand, immediately derived from the official 
cursive writing, is, in fact, that hand moulded into a set calligraphic 
style, and appears in certain, not very numerous, MSS. of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Professor Traube has classed this book-hand as the 
Luxeuil script.'. We select a specimen from the Lectionary of Luxeuil 
Abbey (Paris, Bibl. Nat., fonds lat. 9427); late seventh century .? 


No. 124 
The points to be noticed are: the characteristic open a, formed by 
two curves like a double-c, but generally with thin pointed heads, and 
wanting the dots or thickenings seen in the Lombardic letter; the letter 
t having the hinder curve of the cross stroke joined to the main stroke at 
the centre, instead of, as usually in the Visigothic and Lombardie forms, 
at the base ; the varying shapes of the same letter in different combina- 
tions ; and the long and high-shouldered r under certain conditions, in 
place of the more ordinary letter—all of Roman cursive origin. Especially 
is the clubbing of the main strokes of tall letters to be noted as 
influencing the character of the later, Carolingian, hand. 
Another example of the Luxeuil type, but of later date, is taken 
from a MS. of Pope Gregory's Moralia, of the eighth century (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 31081; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 51). 


No. 125 


Here are the same features as in the previous example: the same 
style of letters, combinations, and clubbing of the tall main strokes. The 
strongly-defined angularity of the two limbs of a has been noted as 
characteristic of this later hand.* 

These two specimens may suffice to show the Merovingian book-hand 
as normally developed from the official cursive. 


Franco-Lombardic 


The mixed styles above referred to, as used within the limits of the 
Frankish Empire, we have, for convenience, classed under the general 
title of Franco-Lombardic. For this particular section the material is 
still far from complete, and it is more prudent to await the result of 
special research before venturing on a more definite classification. To 
give a general idea of the diversity of these handwritings, we must be 
content with a few examples. 


1 Vorlesungen, ii. 22-27. See a list of MSS. in Loew, Studia Palaeogr. 31. 

2 See Notice sur un Manuscrit de 0 Abbaye de Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extratts des 
MSS., tome xxxi, pl. iv. 

5 Loew, 33-4, 
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FacsImMILE No. 126 
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HoMILIES.—SEVENTH OR ἸΟΘΉΤΗ CENTURY 


(praedicatio dispicitur quia dum delinquentium | facta corripiunt Si tamen 
eis necessaria praesen tis vitae non tribuunt Sic itaqwe pastores erga | interiora 
studia subditorum suorum ferveant | Quatinus in eis exteriora quoqwe vitae 
providentia | non relinquant Unde alibi scriptum est | Cum praees hominibus 
memento quia tibi est dews | iudicans homines scito quia ipse iudicaveris 
a deo | Qui locum predicationis suscipit ad altitudme | boni actionis ad 
excelsa transeat et eorum | qui sibi commissi sunt opera transcendat) 
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FacsImMILE No. 127 
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Lex SALICA.—a.D. 794 


(Si quis ad mallum. legibws dominicis. | mannitus. fuerit . et non venulerit. 
se eum. sunnis non detenuelrit . solidos. xv . culpabilis iudicetur . | 1111 vero. 
qui alio manit et ipsi non | venerit . se eum sunnis. non detenuerit . | solidos 
Xv. el. cui. manuit . conponat . | 11. DE FvyRTIS. PORCORYM | Si quis. purcellum . 
lactentem de cranne | furaverit . et ei . fuerit . adprobatum | malberg chranne 
chalti rechalti . solidos . 11. | culpabilis iudicetur Si quis purcellum furaverit 
qui sijne matre vivere possit. et ei. fuerit adprojbatum . malberg himnes 
theca . solidwm.1. culpabilis iudicetur) 
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The following specimen is from the Harley MS. 5041, in the British 
Museum, containing theological treatises and homilies, of the seventh or 
eighth century. 

No. 126 

This MS. has been grouped with those of the Luxeuil type,’ but it 
can hardly claim a close affinity. A characteristic is the bent or broken 
stem of b and 1; and other letters to be specially noticed are the a, 
which is of a type neither decidedly Merovingian nor decidedly Lom- 
bardie, though rather inclining to the latter; and the sickle-shaped u. 

Next, we select a facsimile from an interesting MS. of the Lex 
Salica at St. Gall (Cod. 731) written in a mixed hand in Δ.Ὁ. 794 (Pal. 
Soc. 1. 184). 

No. 127 


Here, although the writing has been classed as Lombardic, the style 
is mixed, and the test letter a appears in Lombardic, Merovingian, and 
Carolingian forms. 

Above all, there is a class of MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries 
of a conventional type, which Professor Traube has identified as of the 
Corbie script.2 but which has hitherto been usually described as 
Lombardic. Among: other examples?* are the Paris MS. 3836, containing 
a collection of Ecclesiastical Canons, of the eighth century (Pal. Soc. i. 
8, 9) ; some leaves of the eighth century added to a MS. of Homilies, ete., 
written at Soissons;+ and the Harley MS. 3063, the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles (Cat. Anc. MSS. τι. 35), 
of the ninth century. We select a few lines from the Soissons MS. of 
the eighth century (Brussels, Royal Library, MS. 9850-2). 


No. 128 


The characteristic letters to be noted in this hand are: open a, formed 
as if a combination of u and ¢, the first limb straight, the second curved ; 
and b with an abnormally small bow, and a connecting stroke proceeding 
at right angles from the shaft. We may also observe the letter e 
generally rising above the line; looped 0; long r; and looped t, changing 
in shape according to its combinations. 


Pre-Carolingian 


But it must not be forgotten that the Uncial and Half-uncial styles 
were still employed in the Frankish Empire for the production of the 


1 Loew, 94. ? Ibid. 36. 5 Loew, 36, gives a list of seventeen MSS. 

* See Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, by L. Delisle. 
in Notices οἱ Extraits des MSS., tome xxxi. Delisle classes these leaves as Lombardic, and 
remarks; ‘Il nous fait voir combien l’emploi de l’écriture lombardique, importée chez 
nous par des moines italiens, devait étre ordinaire dans les abbayes franques.’ 
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greater number of literary MSS. ; and that the professional scribes, who 
were of course expert both in those formal book-hands and in the more 
cursive characters of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing 
without special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the different hands. Thus we are prepared to find the 
influence of the uncial and half-uncial showing itself in modifying the 
extravagances of the cursive Merovingian, and, on the other hand, 
the cursive breaking out even in lines written in a more formal character. 

First we select an example of writing which may be said to form 
a link with the miscellaneous class which we have named Franco-Lom- 
bardie. This is in a MS. of the Epistles of St. Cyprian, written in several 
hands of the eighth century, which in the fifteenth century was in the 
abbey of Murbach in Alsace; but there is nothing to show that it 
was written there. The MS. now belongs to the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester (MS. Lat. 15) (Wew Pal. Soc. 160, 161). 


No. 129 


It will be seen that the letter a is usually, but not always, of the 
Lombardiec pattern. But the general style of the hand is quite different 
from either the standard Lombardic or Merovingian type. It is, in fact, 
a good example of the book-hand which was gradually being constructed in 
the eighth century under the influence of uncial and half-uncial literary 
scripts, combining, however, elements from the cursive and national 
hands. Regarding it simply as a specimen of writing, its bold style and 
well-rounded letters, and the ornamental thickening of tall main strokes, 
all give promise of the evolution of a fine literary script, when once it 
had been subjected to systematic calligraphic treatment. 

Two very interesting MSS. written in a variety of hands have been 
described by Delisle: Votice sur un Maunuscrit Mérovingien @ Eugyppius 
(1875) written early in the eighth century, and Notice sur wn Manuscrit 
Mérovingien de la Bibliotheque d’Epinal (1878) of the Epistles of 
St. Jerome, written in the year 744 (see also New Pal. Soc. 207, 208). 
The following facsimile represents one of the many hands employed in 
the MS. of Eugyppius. 


No. 180 


Here we have a hand cast into a fairly simple but uncultured form, 
in which are to be traced the elements of the refined book-hand which 
eventually emerged out of material of this kind under the correcting 
hands of the new schools under Charlemagne. We see still the lingering 
influence of the Roman cursive, breaking out here and there, as in the 
tall ὁ (in line 2), the open a written above the line (in line 7), the high- 
shouldered r, and the varying forms of t. 
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In the next example, taken from the Epinal St. Jerome of a. Ὁ. 744, 
there is a rather better attempt at uniformity, in which the influence of 
the half-uncial style is more evident. 


No. 131 


It will be observed that the note of emendation at the end is written 
with a larger proportion of cursive forms; probably having been incor- 
porated in the text from a cursively-written marginal note. 

MSS. of the pre-Carolingian style, such as those which have been here 
submitted, are still sufficiently numerous to prove that during the eighth 
century there was a growing effort to mould into a serviceable form 
a minuscule book-hand which should be free from the difficulties and 
intricacies of the national hands. The finishing touch was now to be 


applied. 


The Carolingian Reform 


The reign of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history of the hand- 
writings of Western Europe. With the revival of learning naturally 
came a reform of the writing in which the works of literature were to 
be made known. A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of 
church-books ; and this work naturally brought with it a great activity 
in the writing schools of the chief monastic centres of France. And in 
none was there greater activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of 
Aleuin of York, who was abbot of St. Martin’s from 796 to 804, was 
specially developed the exact hand which has received the name of the 
Carolingian Minuscule. Delisle, in his useful Mémoire sur l’ Ecole calli- 
graphique de Tours au ix® siécle (1885)' enumerates as many as twenty- 
five MSS. of the Carolingian period still in existence which, from the 
character of the writing, may be ascribed to the school of Tours or 
at least to scribes connected with that school. The general practice 
followed in the production of fine MSS. in this school, and no doubt in 
other contemporary schools also, which set the fashion for the future, 
was to employ majuscule letters, either capitals or uncials, for titles and 
other ornamental parts of the volume; for the general text, minuscule 
script; but for special passages which it was desired to bring into 
prominence, such as tables of chapters, prefaces, and introductory 
sentences or paragraphs of sections of the work, a handsome style of 
writing was reserved which was adapted from the old half-uncial script 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Delisle has cited an excellent example of the reformed Carolingian 
book-hand in a MS., now at Quedlinburg, containing collections relating 


1 Extrait des Mémoires de Vv Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tome xxxii. 
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FACSIMILE No. 132 


audire=-allum detétmear 
aniuircuabul Locarcuro 

C] bipuellam duodecennem ab 
uteromutam Curautct 

Cl bioleum (GberuCbenedicao 
Necreuit Ccampullacumo 
Leo quod benedixeracfuper— 
Con{tratumMarmorem pa 


uImentum Caecidit CT1IN 


Teas tree AT INUeENTOU 


Clb: Ipftul Nomine tNuocato 


ne ee Le Te 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY NINTH CENTURY 


(audire gallum de sancti mar|tini virtutibus locuturo | Ubi puellam duode- — 
cennem ab | utero mutam curavit | Ubi oleum sub eius benedictio|ne crevit 
et ampulla cum ojleo quod benedixerat super | constratum marmorem pal 
vimentum caecidit et in|tegra est inventa | Ubi ipsius nomine invocato) 
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FAcsIMILE No. 1338 
exuberib:caprarum autouwmpaf 
TOrum manuprad ΠΣ Lonzalinea 
Copiofi LacafeffluerePuer: far 
rexicincolomt Nofobrupefica 
tanraereimiraculo. tdquod pir 
cogebac uental facebamuy- oe. 
et fubcaelo. quimaranumpol tie 
lim1tam ἣ 

Clonseguenti ITIOEM 
TEMPpoRE-JTERCUMEDDE 
dumdtocetefi utficacagebamuf” : 


nobifneftio quaneced fitaret-emo 


SULPIcIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY NintH CENTURY 


(ex uberibus caprarum. aut ovium pas|torum manu praessis . longa linea | co- 
piosi lactis effluere’ Puer. sur'rexit incolomis’/ Nos obstupefacti | tantae rei 
miraculo . id quod ipsa | cogebat veritas fatebamur . non | esse . sub caelo . 
qui martinum possit | imitari. | Consequenti itidem | tempore. iter cum 
eodem | dum dioceses visitat agebamus | nobis nescio qua necessitate remo) 
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to the life and cult of St. Martin, and including epistles and dialogues of — 
Sulpicius Severus; written in the abbey of St. Martin of Tours in the 
early part of the ninth century. This MS. shows the Carolingian 
reformed hand brought to perfection ; and, when we cite it, we do not ; 
forget that there is a wide gap between it and the pre-Carolingian MSS. — 
noticed above. But here we wish only to place before the student the — 
consummate result of the reform; and we reserve for a later chapter — 


illustrations of the Carolingian book-hand of the ninth century in fuller 7 


detail. We reproduce specimens of the hand adapted from the half-uncial — 
style and of the minuscule script of the text, from the Quedlinburg MS. — 


No. 132 


If reference is made to the Facsimiles of half-uncial writing above — 


(nos. 98-100) it will be seen how in the specimen before us the senti- 7 


ment of breadth in the older hand is maintained, as e.g. in the sweeping ~ 
strokes of r and 5 and in the width and curves of a and m. The shape — 
of flat-headed g is also to be noticed ; and not less the employment of the 
capital N. 4q 
The habit of copying the fine bold type of the half-uncial undoubtedly — 
contributed to the elegance of the minuscule book-hand developed in ~ 
the French schools. This is conspicuous in the following facsimile 
selected from the text of the MS. 


No. 1383 


How the reformed Carolingian minuscule book-hand fared in the 
subsequent period will be described in a later chapter. Here we must 
leave it for the present and devote the following chapter to an examina- 
tion of the early Irish and English schools of writing, which followed 
a different line from that of the continental national hands. 


Surveying the facsimiles, although limited in number, which have 
been submitted in illustration of the various styles of writing practised 
in the Frankish empire and here classed under the heads of Merovingian, 
Franco-Lombardic, and Pre-Carolingian. closing with specimens of the — 
perfected book-hand of the Carolingian Reform, the student will appre- — 


ciate the wide field over which the national hands of that empire ranged, — ! 
and the difficulties to be confronted in their study. The outline which ~ 
has been sketched may serve as a general guide; a more intimate ~ 


knowledge of the varieties of these scripts must be sought in special 
investigation. As we have already noted, the subject still offers a field — 
for expert research.! 

1 A work by Dr. E. A. Loew, Scriptura Latina Minuscula Antiquior, is announced, but is 
not yet published. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Irish Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


THE origin and developement of the early handwritings of our own 
Islands differ from those of the continental nations of Western Europe 
which have been examined in the last chapter. While on the Continent 
the Roman Cursive hand formed the basis of the national forms of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the Roman Half-uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and the consequent 
spread of civilization naturally fostered learning and the developement 
of a national school of writing; while at a later period the isolation of 
the country prevented the introduction of new ideas and of the changes 
which contact with neighbouring nations invariably effects. Ireland 
borrowed the types for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them; and we must assume that most of 
those MSS. were written in the literary half-uncial character, and that 
there was an unusually scanty number of uncial MSS. among the works 
thus imported; otherwise it is difficult to account for the developement 
of the Irish hand on the line which it followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek Palaeography we had occasion to 
notice the very gradual changes which came over the handwriting of 
Greece, confined as it was to a comparatively small district and to 
a single language. In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly 
marked. The hand which the modern Irish scholar writes is essentially, 
in the forms of its letters, the pointed hand of the early middle ages; 
and there is no class of MSS. which can be more perplexing to the 
palaeographer than Irish MSS. Having once obtained their models, 
the Irish scribes developed their own style of writing and went on 
practising it, generation after generation, with an astonishing uniformity. 
The English conquest did not disturb this even course. The invaders 
concerned themselves not with the language and literature of the country. 
They were content to use their own style of writing for grants of land 
and other official deeds ; but they left it to the Irish scribes to produce 
MSS. in the native characters. 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms: the round and 
the pointed; and it is necessary to state that we have to do with both 
forms only as literary hands. There are no early Irish charters in 

Bb2 
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existence to show us positively what was the style of the legal and 
official cursive writing in Ireland in remote times, although, judging 
from the practice in England, we may be pretty confident that the 
pointed hand was employed. 

Of pure uncial writing we have to take no account. There are no 
undisputed Irish MSS. in existence which are written in that style ; 
although the copy of the Gospels in uncials, which was found in the tomb 
of St. Kilian and is preserved at Wiirzburg, has been quoted as an instance 
of an Irish uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary uncial characters and 
bears no indication of Irish nationality (Z. and W., Hzempla, 58). 

The round Irish hand is half-uncial, and in its characters there is close 
relationship with the Roman half-uncial writing as seen in the MSS. of 
Italy and France dating from the fifth and sixth centuries. A comparison — 
of the earliest surviving Irish MSS. with specimens of this style leaves no 
room to doubt the origin of the Irish round-hand; and, without accepting 
the traditional ascription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Columba 
or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation in dating some as far 
back as the seventh century. We may therefore place the period of the 
first developement of the Irish round-hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Roman half-uncial MSS. of that time and earlier 
evidently serving as models. 

Among the oldest extant Irish MSS. of this character is the frag- ~ 
mentary copy of the Gospels, of an early version, in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which may be placed in the latter part of the seventh 
century (Nat. MSS. Ireland, 1. 2; Pal. Soc. τι. 33). 

No. 194 

The writing bears a very close resemblance to the continental half-_ 
uncial hand, but at the same time it has the distinct impress of its Trish — 
nationality, indicated generally in a certain angular treatment of some — 
of the strokes which in the Roman half-uncial MSS. are round. Among | 
the letters it will be noticed that the capital N is more commonly employed, — | 
the minuscule appearing but rarely. ; 

The MS. may be cited as a specimen of a style of writing which was, | 
no doubt, pretty widely used at the time for the production of MSS. of — 
a good class—a careful working book-hand, which, however, did not ἕ 
compete with the sumptuous sty ie for which the Irish seribes had by this— 
time become famous. The same kind of writing, but more ornamental, — 
is found in a Psalter (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 3, 4) traditionally ascribed — 
to St. Columba, but probably also of the same date as the ae 
just described. 

No school of writing developed so thoroughly, and, apparently, so 
quickly, the purely ornamental side of calligraphy as the Irish school. 
The wonderful interlaced designs which were introduced as decorative 
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FacsIMILE No. 134 


GOSPELS.—LATE SEVENTH CENTURY 


(o nune mandatum novum do vobis ujt dililgatis invicem sicut dilexi vos ut 
et vos [{dililgatis invicem in hoe scient omnes q|uonia'm discipuli mei estis 
si caritatem habea tis ad | invicem . ait illi simon petrus domine ubi vadiis | 
resp|ondit illi iesws ubi ego vado non potes me m od) slequi sequaeris autem 
postea dicit il[]i | domin]e quare non possum te sequi modo anjima'm meam pro 
te ponam respondens ie{sws | dici|t animam tuam pro me ponis amen | [amlen 
dico tibi quoniam non cantabit h{o die] gallus donee tu ter me abneges non) 


3 


he! 


es 
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adjuncts to Irish MSS. of the seventh and eighth centuries are astonishing 
examples of skilful drawing and generally of brilliant colouring. And 
this passion for ornamentation also affected the character of the writing 
in the more elaborately executed MSS.—sometimes even to the verge of 
the fantastic. Not only were fancifully formed initial letters common 
in the principal decorated pages, but the striving after ornamental effect 
also manifested itself in the capricious shapes given to various letters of 
the text whenever an opportunity could be found, as, for instance, at the 
end of a line. The ornamental round-hand, which was elaborated under 
this influence, is remarkable both for its solidity and its graceful outlines. 

The finest MS. of this style is the famous copy of the Gospels known 
as the ‘ Book of Kells’, now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in which both text and ornamentation are brought to the highest point 
of excellence. Although tradition declares that the MS. belonged to 
St. Columba, who died in a.p. 597, it does not appear to be earlier than 
the close of the seventh century (Nut. MSS. Ireland, i. 7-17; Pal. Soe. i. 
55-8, 88, 89). 

No, 185 

In this hand (reduced in the Facsimile) there is a departure from the 
strictly normal forms of some of the half-uncial letters. Both forms 
of s are used, the round capital and the tall half-uncial, varying in 
prevalence in different parts of the MS. This scribe also prefers the 
capital R; but there is a return to the orthodox half-uncial form in other 
parts of the MS. written in other, lighter styles. The capital N, too 
(here in its characteristic Irish form), in other hands is replaced by the 
minuscule. These shifting uses of these two letters in particular seem to 
indicate the presence in the minds of the scribes of a desire to avoid the 
risk of confusion between the minuscule n and the somewhat similar 
half-uncial r. The letters b and 1 with bent main-strokes should be 
noticed as characteristic of this hand, as practised both in Ireland and 
in England. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book of Kells itself, 
which Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth century, saw at Kildare, and 
which he declared was so wonderful in the execution of its intricate 
ornamental designs, that its production was rather to be attributed to the 
hand of an angel than to human skill. The oftener and the more closely 
he examined it, the more he found in it to excite his admiration.? 


1 ‘Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem invitaveris et longe penitius 


ad artis arcana transpenetraveris, tam delicatas et subtiles, tam arctas et artitas, tam 
nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhue coloribus illustratas notare 
poteris intricaturas, ut vere haec omnia potius angelica quam humana diligentia iam 
asseveraveris esse composita. Haec equidem quanto frequentius et diligentius intueor. 
semper quasi noyis abstupeo, semper magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.’—Topographia 
Hiberniae, ii. 88. See Nat. MSS. Ireland, ii. 66. 
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FACSIMILE No. 135 


; q Dyanticer Guprmapes SCCEROOUR 


O)  aludebanc-eum cums creidis | 
_Gescmi0nb: dicences alos saluos 


Ε" σαποαιτπππσΌρομας. (ορποῖον CF 

πα Ὁ Goupidicquichio παπποῦ 
᾿ τῶν sruutc Cycic em quidor 
f¢_1uus sun@==ss 


GosPELs (Book or KELLs).—END or SEVENTH CENTURY 


(Similiter et principes sacerdotum | inludebant eum cum scribis | et seniori 


bus dicentes alios salvos | fecit. Se ipsum non potest saljvum facere si rex 


israhel est dis\cendat nune de cruce et crede|mus ei. Confidit in domino 
et nunc lijberet eum si vult dixit enim quia dei | filius sum) 
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Another MS. of Irish style but of Welsh origin, of the same character 
but not nearly so elaborate as the Book of Kells, is the copy of the 
Gospels of St. Chad, at Lichfield, formerly belonging to the church of 
Llandaff (Pal. Soc. i. 20, 21, 35); and an imperfect Anglo-Irish copy 
of the Gospels at Durham (A, ii 16) may also be compared (New Pal. 
Soc, 80). But the grand style of round half-uncial writing which is 
used in these MSS. was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
literature or the requirements of daily intercourse, and, after reaching 
the culminating point of excellence in the Book of Kells, it appears to 
have quickly deteriorated—at all events, the lack of surviving examples 
would appear to indicate a limit to its practice. 


No. 136 


The MS, of the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
now in the Bodleian Library (Auct. 10). 2.19), is a late specimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and inexact style of the writing 
contrast very markedly with the practised exactness of the older MSS. 
(Pal. Soc. i.°90, 91). 

The pointed Irish hand was derived from the same source as the 
round-hand. On the Continent we have seen that the national cursive 
hands were but sequels of the Roman cursive subjected to varying 
conditions, and were distinct from the literary or book-hands which 
were used contemporaneously by their side. The Irish scribes had, or 
at least followed, but one model-—the Roman Half-uncial. The pointed 
hand is nothing more than a modification of the round-hand, with the 
letters subjected to lateral compression and drawn out into points or 
hair-lines ; it is a minuscule hand.! There cannot be much doubt that 
this style of writing came into existence almost contemporaneously with 
the establishment of a national hand. The round-hand may have 
preceded it; but the necessity for a more cursive character must imme- 
diately have made itself felt. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in some of the pages of the Book of Kells, a fact which proves 
its full establishment at a much earlier period. The Book of Dimma 
(Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 18, 19) has been conjecturally ascribed to the 
period of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the eighth 
century. The first dated example, of native origin, is the Book of 
Armagh (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 25-9; Lindsay, Karly Irish Minuscule 


1 This seems to be the proper place to mention the classification which has been 
made of the Insular (Irish and English, or Hiberno-Saxon) minuscule seript into four 
types: Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Cornish. Examples of the last two types, which 
naturally should be associated with the Irish type, are rare; of the Cornish type, indeed, 
there appears to be only one, or possibly two, recognized at the present time (see letters 
in The Athenaewn, Dec. 23 and 30, 1911). 


BOOK-HAND 


IRISH 


Ἢ 
4 


TH 


XVII 


ΙΕ 


ἰ 


(qUepetd 2119 ΧΘατ59.1 sinjzou xe sinb 1s anbou 2 ΤΡ 8 wou | svyoydoad yo uaskour 15 TIT 
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svyoydord | yo uesXom yuoqry weyoraqe TIT ητῦ 19 TUNA} WT 10} ouny {{ΠΠΡῸ] Ur yuLIUeA 1561 yo 911 5171 any 
-Β1591 | Jn Saayery "Λ΄ UTM ΟΘα ὉΠ Tour stayed ouop ut we | sezQrUTIpP yn AazVd OSra oyeSo.r 21 9 Θαθτι suLIq ony) 


008 “AV LAOf@Y—"IODaUOVI AO STAdSOY) 


Feros ainhis pos umtpnaign ᾿ 


_ AMUN WND0}HL EMIT IS dr9au 57} ammsn, 


SL ry 


ἈΞ ΝΑ. 


᾿ ἈΠ Sazimert “uD eget PUISHDDG OUlOP HUIS) 


γε 88 1 Π ΘΙ ΠΗ) IY 


λῶν ον Da al ὁ 


981 ON L SUM 
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FacstmiLteE No. 137 


ing oan pa 


thy he palam Bests et bes: 


ie docu my nage 7 Inzemple fit ὭΡΑ 


1906 Conumiune 7 moculze [oe 
cur fama que in-pesap inene 


- δά wy spin λαδιήνιησ gun lorry} ans 
phir occehn pune Δ dixtharn ce Bir Se 


© Com ie anup-Ofipathp ming ey 
dalicalapam thier fe nerpen dag” 
por pier nar Ship Fpl Lorca 


jum ¢ monn pombe δή jin : ἢ 


γ b ῥιδηνιδ τέ calypammypfie cum in 
nag lycarim.sdcatfan poncpicem 


hearty Fmonpanurpranpactlefa 


amr Dyce ὅπ wid Tex” 
79 a siencac i Aten Le 
nay FP Anp pena μιὰ αι 


2 ἀπο γῆς pep Aunicolam | 


> fin€ Gp OF uid) nonce cum tlle lam 
< neaure | 


NGUlay ary 
aut a None WmAdeuphany 
ORE eres 


_ peonam carte mane) spy nizy 


a ς 


wi 
τι 


δ ηχῤνιης Ofme pid prianir sign πὲ 


engiihy derinee pre δ Suir sin ale | 


© Gedo npdatur parm cprresnienency page 


Tae eh Squine τὸ mik pou iy nary 
τς γάριηηδα ie Deh munde pr ον mhe 


ie pean πη μα: ΔΉ a 


τ pra ἡτῇ αιλήνόν nidady neler 4 


Lun minh: inne Mery: A pracy 
Endy cu nafsrip swshopyrige pi 
re Ik mac ur fin 7.198 win nhe πη 
Sum usb pinenttin pAubram ταῦ 


3 ‘e Crypt Citrate aydie mim com ἃ 
OSES ρυϊασηηιδε firey qcum Rye 


x [eum Aine foray « ΝΡ ΧΩ» 


pee ae uti vince Inyo He 
9 


placniny onendin ΜΠ ΕΙΠῊ nye 
Ἢ Ἀπ πῆ) pe a dare J 


Ge nulla innchie nev cunypam ry 


If Inpayeta unter Ge δηπιταισῇ In 


by nesindcoop? clamuiune 6 


oe oir none Fhinabbant mace Ὁ 
dpabbap luge cane ξ οἰ ρήηλτ ος 
ῬΥ ἰατυἠπτε αυπίιης pum λον Ρ 


New TESTAMENT (Book OF ARMAGH).—A. D. 807 
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(iesum de discipulis eius suis et de doctrina cius respondit | iesus ego palam 
locutus sum mundo ego | semper docui in synagoga ef in templo quo | omnes 
iudei conveniunt ef in oculto locutus sum nihil quid me interrogas interro ga 
eos qui audierunt quid locutus swm | ipsis ecce hii sciunt que dixerim ego hec 
autem | cum dixisset unus adsistens ministrorwmn | dedit alapam iesu dicens sic re- 
spondes | pontifici respondit ei iesws si male locutus | sum testimonium perhibe 
de malo sin | autem bene quid me cedis οὐ missit eum an|nas ligatum ad eaifan 
pontificem | erat autem symon petrus stans ef calefa\ciens se dixerunt ergo ei 
numquid tt ex | discipulis eiws es negavit ille et dixif non sum dicit | unus 
ex servis pontificis cognatus | eius cuius abscidit petrus auricolam | nonne 
ego te vidi in orto cum illo Iterum | ergo negavit petrus ef statim gallus 
can tavit Adducunt ergo iesum ad caiphan in | pretorium erat autem mane et 
ipsi non introie\runt in pretorium ut non contaminarjentwr sed manducarent 
pasea exivit | ergo pylatus ad eos foras οἱ dixit quam ac cussationem| 

et respondit iesws a temet ipso hoc dicis an alii tibi | dixerunt de me respondit 
ei pylatus numquid | et ego iudaeus sum gens tua et pontifices | tradiderunt te 
mihi quid fecisti respondit iesus | regnum mewm non est de hoc mundo si ex 
hoc mundo | esset regnum mewm ministri utiqwe decerta\rent ut non traderer 
iudaeis nunc autem regnium meum non est hine Dixit itaque ei pylatus | ergo 
rex es tu respondit iesus tu dicis quia rex sum | ego in hoc natus sum ef ad 
hoc veni in Προ mun\dum ut testimonium perhibeam veritati | Omnis qui 
est ex veritate audit meam vocem | dicit ei pylatus quid est veritas et cum hoc 
dixisset | Iterum exivit foras ad iudaeos οὐ dixit eis | ego nullam invenio in eo 
caussaim est autem con|suitudo ut unum vinctum dimittam vobis in pascha 
vultis ergo ego dimittam vo|bis regem iudaeorum clamaverunt rurjsum omnes 
non hwne sed barabbain erat autem | barabbas latro tune ergo . adprehendit | 
pylatus ieswm et flagellavit eum milites | plectentes coronam de spinis in- 
posuerwnt | capiti eis ef vestem porpoream circumdederunt eum ef veniebant 
ad eum ef dice|bant}) 
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Script, pl. ix), a MS. containing portions of the New Testament and 
other matter, written, by the scribe Ferdomnach, in A. p. 807. 


No. 137 


This very delicate and minutely written MS. is a good instance of the 
patience and facility which the Irish seribes of the ninth century could 
bring to their work. The principal object of the present scribe appears 
to have been to pack into the page as much as possible; and this 
perhaps may explain the lateral compression of the writing, for a rather 
wider-spread script might have been expected so early in the century. 
The large number of abbreviations and contractions is also to be noted. 

Little later than the Book of Armagh is the MS. of Priscian in the 
University Library of Leyden (Cod. Lat. 67), written, probably on the 
Continent, in various hands of Anglo-Irish type, and having at the begin- 
ning Priscian’s Periegesis in hexameters, written by the Irish scribe 
Dubthach in A. Ὁ. 838 (New Pal. Soc. 32). 


No. 188 


This beautiful hand is notable for the easy formation of the letters 
and the ample space allowed for the flow of the writing, which we 
missed in the compressed style of the preceding MS. The scribe had 
complete command of his pen, and while forming his letters gracefully 
must at the same time have written with considerable speed. The 
prevalence of open a is to be remarked, a form of the letter which is 
not so much employed in the Irish book-hand of this period. Perhaps 
the style of the Carolingian minuscule, in which the open a was a leading 
feature, may have had some influence upon the practice of the scribe, 
if the MS., as suggested, was written abroad. 

The MS. of the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the Lambeth Library (Vat. 
MSS. LIieland, 1. 30, 31), of the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century, may be referred to as another specimen of the very 
delicate and rather cramped writing which the Ivish scribes at this time 
affected. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the pointed hand took the 
final stereotyped form which it was to follow in the future, and had 
assumed the angular shapes which are henceforth characteristic of the 
Irish hand. As a good example of the early part of the twelfth century 
we select a passage from the Gospels written by the scribe Melbrigte 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1802; Wat. WSS. Ireland, 1.40-2; Pal. Soe. 1. 212). 


No. 189 
In the writing of this MS. the old forms of letters have undergone 
but little change, but at the same time it has assumed the essential 
character of the Irish mediaeval hand. 
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FacsimiLtE No. 138 


PRISCIAN.—A. D. 838. 


(divolvens hippanis trahit rapidusque magircus 
quosque capit modo misos gangeitica monte 4 
tellus . porrigitwr quae ad terrae colcidis austros 
occeani tangens pelagus sub collibus altis 

quos volucres metuunt celeri contingere penna 
unde graii posuerunt nomen oronis . 

hie via quam celebrat nunc dionisia bachi 

cui statuas dederat victoria finibws illis 

hic tellus est supevans vastae miracula terrae 
insola nanqwe viret cunctis im partibws anni 
nec foliis nudat ramos autumnus iv illa 
assiduusqwe tenet flos germen arboris omne 
hie adamas fulget limphantia pectora sanans 

et prohibens miseris occulti damna veneni 
quem minime valeat ferrwm superare nec ignis 
frangitwr hircino maceratus sanguine tantum 
sed tepido . fractis multis incudibus ante 

hic iuxta positus magniten viribws arcet 
occultis . ferri raptu vel tractibws ante 
ammotum retrahit defendens robore miro) 
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FacsimM1ILe No. 139 


Νῆνγτήβοοοθη erniakcts. A 
pil δ aa a a ae 
Pinnrcarcropin.crnaich: Cate nbye oyehipone 

eccetn: mMimmdcyia habmy nepofeayn THPODAYYO 
Sarre Grow yA ho Aryeh Gp. ποία 7 poffey 
THA TMegP eH ponmapa. Prete G oeone ayo τα 
THdIeo PHne-NeYHAmM.Screbay ᾧ exo dnpetye, 
frumhomo, τοπιθηρ gave aiponsig main 
ΠΥ: Janet venry-g preceyniad hie 
τ, Reo baat cumy τ τ πα} Gea 
yen τ ne oop tce Abi 
nh eae yp he ORK 
Ge haben MINDY reise oF 
ΣΝ AoBabeategsa hEqquowhe ay 
CO Ἰ4 11 Ὺ ΤῊ ΤΟ 7 Π| 6075 7107: daz 
Ge νον νὰ frye: ἐρίοις ἢ 
MEPICITeAN τη δι My Dicay Peloebar ay 
Groby tiinginpotima. naSapppidy 
{ὦ aoblchpa bechan ποθι»: 
kee a oly ae ὉΠΟῪ 
retrace meayrellym 4100 Ape Reis: TH 
Menoemycty τη ΠΟ ΠΤ outlam Affe ty 
Baan τ nGno τηνι hom pooje ΓΟ 
“τὸ Mh 7 Avone ren MEPOBA y | 
We ane poluiay: gic DIC a eee OTH Ops 
. it alheated C5 ot ee 


ior = Dib, 


Sk 3 Reta Ses 


GOSPELS OF Ma&LBRIGTE.—A. Ὁ. 1188 
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(eris potestatem habens super decem civitates . et | alter venit dicens domine . 
mina! tua fecit quinque minas . | Et huic ait esto super v. civitates . Et alter 
yenit dicens . domine | ecce mina tua quam habui repositum in sodario | 
Timui enim quia homo austerus es . tollis quod non possujisti et metis quod 
non seminasti . Dicit ei de ore tuo te | iudico serve nequam . Sciebas quod ego 
austerus | sum homo. tollens quod non posui et metens quod | non seminavi . 
et quare non dedisti pecuniam meam ad | mensam. Et ego veniens cum ussuris 
utique exegis|sem illum’. et adstantibws dixit. Auferte ab illo | minam. 
et date ei qui decem minas habet . οὐ dixerunt | ei domine habet decem minas . 
Dico autem vobis quia omni | habenti dabitur . ab eo autem qui non habet . et 
quod habet au/feretur ab eo . Verumtamen inimicos meos illos qui | noluerunt 
me regnare super se . adducite hue | interficite ante me . Et his dictis prece- 
debat ascendens in hierusolimam . Et factwm est cum appropinquas|set ad 
bethphage οὐ bethaniam ad montem qui | vocatur oliveti. missit duos disci- 
pulos | dicens . ite in castellum quod contra vos est in quod | introeuntes 
invenietis pullum assinae allijgaturn . cui nemo unquam hominum sedit 
sol vite illum οὐ adducite mihi. et si quis vos interroga|verit quare solvitis . 
Sic dicetis ei . quia dominus operam® | cius desiderat . Abierunt autem qui 
missi erant .) 


1 The i erased, as elsewhere, by the corrector. 3. Correction: vel [illjud. 
3. In margin: vel opus. 
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While the writing of Ireland remained untouched by external influ- 
ences, and passed on from generation to generation with little change, 
the influence which, in revenge, it exercised abroad was very wide. We 
shall presently see how England was almost entirely indebted to Ireland 
for her national handwriting. In the early middle ages Irish mission- 
aries spread over the Continent and founded religious houses in France 
and Italy and other countries; and where they settled there the Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as Luxeuil in 
France, Wiirzburg in Germany, St. Gall in Switzerland, and Bobbio in 
Italy, it flourished. At first, naturally, the MSS. thus produced were 
true specimens of the Irish hand. But thus distributed in isolated spots, 
as the bonds of connexion with home became loosened and as the 
influence of the native styles of writing in their neighbourhoods made 
itself more felt, the Irish writers would gradually lose the spirit of their 
early teaching and their writing would become traditional and simply 
imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at these Irish settlements 
have none of the beauty of the native hand; all elasticity disappears, 
and we have only the form without the life. 


The Early English Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


The history of writing in England previous to the Norman Conquest 
has a wider range than that of writing in Ireland, although, at least 
in the earlier periods, it runs on the same lines. Here we have to take 
into account influences which had no part in the destinies of the Irish 
script. In England there were two early schools of writing at work: 
the one originating from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated 
the national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long time foreign 
domination ; the other, the school of the Roman missionaries, essentially 
a foreign school making use of the foreign styles which they brought 
with them but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be gathered regarding 
the foreign school from the few remains which it has left behind. That 
the Roman Rustic capital writing was made use of by the missionaries 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat must have been at 
Canterbury, is proved by the occurrence of such specimens as those 
found in a Psalter of about A. Ὁ. 700, in the Cottonian collection (Vespa- 
sian A. 1), which belonged to St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury 
(Cat. Anc. MSS. 11. 12, 13), and in one or two charters, or, more properly, 
copies of charters. The Psalter just referred to also affords an example 
of the character which the foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury 
school—an unmistakably local character, of which, however, so few 
specimens have survived that perhaps no better proof, negative as it is, 
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could be found of the failure of the Roman majuscule styles of writing 
to make their way in this country. We must suppose that the Canter- 
bury, foreign, school of writing ceased to exist at a comparatively early 
period ; and, as it had no influence upon the native hand, its interest for 
us is merely academic. 

The introduction of the foreign Carolingian minuscule hand in the 
tenth century was due to later political causes and to the growth of 
intercourse with the Continent; and it is altogether unconnected with 
the early foreign school which has just been referred to. 

As to the native school of writing— 

St. Columba’s settlement -in Iona was the centre from whence pro- 
ceeded the founders of monasteries in the north of England; and in the 
year 634 the Irish missionary Aidan founded the see of Lindisfarne (Holy 
Isle), which became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Ivish script transplanted into 
new soil, and for a time the English style is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of the sister island. But gradually distinctions arose ; and the 
English school, under wider influences, developed more graceful forms 
and threw off the restraints which fettered the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of the English script on the 
same lines as that of Ireland, and to examine the two styles, the round and 
the pointed, which here, as in Ireland, were adopted as national forms of 
writing; but it is proposed to confine our attention in this place to the 
employment of these hands for literary purposes, and to postpone what 
has to be said regarding the charter-writing of the Anglo-Saxon period 
to a later chapter where it will be more conveniently considered along 
with other forms of official and legal cursive writing. 


The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the English round half-uncial 
is the copy of the Lindisfarne Gospels, or the ‘Durham Book’, in the 
British Museum (Cotton MS., Nero D. iv), said to have been written, in 
honour of St. Cuthbert, by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, about the 
year 700 (Pal. Soc. 1. 83-6, 22; Cut. Anc. MSS. ii. 8-11). 


No. 140 


This very beautiful hand leaves nothing to be desired in the precision 
sand grace with which it is executed, and the MS. fairly rivals the great 
Irish codices of the same period. How nearly it follows the Irish model 
“needs no demonstration. The remarks made on the forms of the letters 
‘in the specimen from the Book of Kells apply generally to this example. 
.At the same time, a difference is discernible between the two MSS., which 
*seems to indicate the difference of country of origin. The letters of the 
|Lindisfarne Gospels, besides being of a more solid type, are rather broader 
1184 Ge 
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and the curves are even more symmetrically drawn than in the Book of 


Kells. The glosses in the Northumbrian dialect were added by Aldred, 


a priest of the tenth century. 


The round-hand was used for books, and, less frequently, even for — 


on Ww 


charters, during the eighth and ninth centuries; but, although in very — 
carefully written MSS. the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style — 


of the Lindisfarne Gospels appears generally to have ceased at an early 


date. We give a specimen of a lighter character from a fragmentary — 
copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi) which belonged to - 


the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, though not necessarily 
written there. It is probably of the end of the eighth century (Pal. Soc, 
1.8; Cat. Anc. MSS, 11. 17, 18). 

No. 141 


In its original state this MS. must have been a volume of extra-— 


ordinary magnificence, adorned with paintings and illuminated designs, 


and having many leaves stained, after the ancient method, with a beautiful — 
purple, a few of which still remain. The general structure of the letters — 
in this lighter style is the same as in the Lindisfarne Gospels; but the 
greater prevalence of the half-uncial r and the minuscule ἢ is observable. — 


Other specimens of this hand are found in the Durham Cassiodorus 


(Pal. Soc. i. 164), in a MS. of the Gospels at Durham (New Pal. ~ 


Soc. 56), in the Epinal Glossary (Zarly Engl. Text Soc.), and in some 


charters (Facs. Anc. Ch. i. 15, 11. 2, 3; Pal. Soc. i. 10). One of the latest: 
MSS. in which the hand is written in its.best form is the ‘ Liber Vitae’, © 


or list of benefactors of Durham (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 25; Pal. Soc. i. 238), 
which was compiled about the year 840. 


For study of the pointed English hand there has survived a fair ~ 


amount of material, ranging from the eighth to the tenth century: later 
than this time, the changes effected in its structure by contact with 


southern influences mark a new departure. In the oldest specimens the 7 


writing generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of shape 


which we have noticed in other handwritings in their early stages. Then — 


comes, in the ninth century, the tendency to lateral compression and — 


fanciful variations from the older and simpler types; but the script still” 


retains the sense of grace and fineness of touch. 


Our first example shall be selected from the remarkably handsome — 


copy of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, in the University Library οὗ 


Cambridge (MS. Kk. v. 16), written probably not long after the year 730 
and, it has been conjectured, at Epternach or Echternach, near Luxemburg, 


or some other Anglo-Saxon colony on the Continent. The MS. is also _ 


a aldo 


famous as containing the original Anglo-Saxon of the song of Cadmon ~ 


(Pal. Soc. i. 189, 140). 


FAcsiImMILe No, 140 987. 


Cara ααιζαζμιτοτ HUME 


quomam ips! | 
sepne δεν ἐὺ bs don 


cousoladSunain— 


“ eudse biden 
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Ἢ eyyled bidon Paria 
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, bndee bron wmileheonce 
C ) jC MISERICOROES 


hiya By / 


UuUOHNTOMIPsS! 5 τ | 
quouranr αἰ 
MISsericoro1am 
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fi elralr™— eadce biton δα: 
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LINDISFARNE GOSPELS.—ABOUT A.D. 700 


(Beati qui lugunt nunc | quoniam ipsi | consolabuntur | Beati qui esuriunt | 

et sitiunt iustitiam | quoniam ipsi | saturabuntur | Beati misericordes | quo- 
niam ipsi | misericordiam | consequentur | Beati mundo corde | quoniam ipsi 
᾿ς dewm | videbunt || Gloss: eadge biSon Sa Ce gemeenas nti | forSon Sa | gefroe- 
fred biton | eadge biton Sa Se hynegrad | and Syrstas sodfestnisse | forSon 
6a ilco | gefylled biton vel geriorded | eadge biton miltheorte | forSon hiora 
vel Sa | miltheortnise | him gefylges | eadge biSon claene of vel from hearte | 
forSon Sa god | geseas || eadge biton Sa Be Syrstas and hynegras wfter sos- 
feestnisse forSon &a gefylled biton in ece lif. || eadge biton &a cleene hearte 
bute esuice and eghwoelcum facne forSon hia geseas god i in ecnise) 
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παρ. mdius uei.duos pedes 
> hodbencem mic 1 Ocece 
Kisjocutate ne cialis | 
enue eum. Gpnoice absu~,, _- 
Soptum. gor eso Gam uno oculo 
ΤΠ ΤΟ ΤΏ Wucpr|e Quoc. E aos - | 
ocudos hadbencem: mcg oe 
Cehennam- TOMS «<> Foes. a 
Undece neconrcemmacyl ἢ unum Ἷ 
᾿ ecbif pussitafcheo eniny Ul ποῦ 
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mel qui meacedis 6SCL EM fe By oe 
oaths enmm pepe osbmnt ἘΣ a 


CANTERBURY GOSPELS.—LATE EIGHTH CENTURY 


(et proice abs te bonum et tibi | ad vitam ingredi debilem quam | duas 
manus vel duos pedes | habentem mitti in ignem aeternam | Et si oculus tuus 
scandalizat te | erue eum et proice abs te. | bonum tibi est cum uno oculo | 
in vitam intrare quam duos | oculos habentem mitti | in gehennam ignis . | 
Videte ne contemnatis unum | ex his pussillis dico enim vobis | quia angeli 
eorum in caelis | semper vident faciem patris | mei qui in ecaelis est | Venit 
enim filius hominis | salvare quod perierat.) 
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Bepa’s MArRTYROLOGIUM POETICUM.—A.D. 811-14 


(Tempore posterior morum non flore secundus 
Iacobus servus domini pius atquwe philippus 
Mirifico maias venerantur honore kalendas 

His binis sequitur pancratius idibws insons 

Ter quinis marcus meruit pausare kalendis 
Junius in nonis mundo miratur ademtam 

Et summis tatberhti animam tran sidera vectam 
Atque die vincens eandem bonifatius hostes 
Martyrio fortis bellator ad astra recessit 

Inque suis quadris barnaban idibws aequat 
Gerbasius denis patitur ternisque kalendis 
Protasius simul in regnumque perenne vocati 
Estque iohannes bis quadris baptista colendus 
Natalis pulchre feste plaudente corona 
Martyrio et paulus senis ovat atqwe iohannes 
Doctores petrus et paulus ternis sociantur 
Maxima quos palma clarat sibi lumina mundus) 
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_yerenig eee eck oas, oes 
eorett bone? cranter6di61>s 1 foto fa ᾿ 


᾿ ἐαξκιο ! amilac Be Eline peter. by 
gin en. Mm. mandacii espe 


Boe τι shoe 23H; | : 


(foras limitem . excludatur . Sed hii .iii. dies | inducantur intra terminum . 

et desubter | retrahantur. Constitutum est ergo . in | illa sinodo. ut ab .xi. kl. 
Aprilis. usque in .xii. | kl. Mai. Pasca debeat observari. Et | nec. antea. nec 
postea. Cuicumaque consti tutum limitem transgrediendi esset . fa\cultas . Simi- 
liter et de luna preceptum di|vinum teneatur . mandatum est per moysen | sit 
vobis. observatum .a .Χ1111. luna. usqwe | xxi. Has ergo .vii. lunas. similiter . 


in | pasca. tenendas constat fuisse . conselcratas . Qando ergo fit . intra illum | 


limitem.a_ .xii. kl. Aprilis . usque in .xi. kl. | Mai.yv. Dies dominicus et luna. 
Ex illis | viii. sanctificata fuerit pasca . nobis | iusum est celebrare .) 
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No. 142 


Nothing could be finer of its kind than the broad, bold, style of this 
hand, carrying on the best traditions of its ancestor, the Roman half- 
uncial, and combining simplicity of form with symmetry in the structure 
of the letters. Although the MS. may have been executed abroad, the 
writing is purely native without any mark of foreign influence. 

For the next specimen a MS. is selected, containing chronological 
notes and computations, with lists of kings and bishops, ete. (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton, Vespasian B. vi). The lines here given come from Beda’s 
Martyrologiuwm Poeticum. The MS. was written in Mercia between 
the years 811 and 814 (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 79; Pal. Soc. i. 165). 

No.'143 

The writing, being some eighty years later, is more laterally com- 
pressed than the preceding example, and is of the refined and elegant 
style which is found in many Mercian documents of this period, proving 
the existence’ of an advanced school of penmanship in the Mercian 
kingdom. 

In contrast with this elegant style of writing we find a hand 
practised chiefly in Wessex, and less widely in Kent, in which the letters 
are roughly formed and adopt in some instances peculiar shapes. The 
following specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (Digby 
MS. 63), which was written at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 863, and contains collections relating to the paschal cycle and other 
computations (Pal. Soc. i. 168). 


No. 144 


It will be observed that in this MS., although the writing is cast 
into a fairly regular mould as a book-hand, the letters are rather 
Stragoling in shape: as for example long s and r, and particularly 
t, the bow of which is rather contracted and terminates in a short 
thickened stroke or dot. These characteristics show themselves more 
prominently in the more cursive writing of the Wessex charters. 

A MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus Christi College 
Library (no. 173), Cambridge, the text of which was taken up by 
different hands at successive intervals, affords a good example of 
a careful hand of about the year 891 (New Pal. Soc. 134). 


No. 145 


This again is a Wessex MS., written at Winchester, but showing 
none of the rather rustic peculiarities of the previous specimen, except 
in the heavy dot terminating final or disconnected t. Otherwise the 
writing is well formed and regular, such as a trained monastic scribe 
would write. 


| 
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The change which took place in the English pointed hand in the 
course of the tenth century is very marked, and towards the close of 
the century the influence of the Carolingian minuscule hand begins to 
assert itself, and even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of 
the native hand. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten the top 
of such letters as a and q, and, so to say, cut it off at an oblique 
angle. This is well shown in the following specimen from the col- 
lection of Anglo-Saxon poetry in the Wessex dialect in a volume 
known as the ‘Exeter Book’, belonging to the Chapter Library of © 
Exeter (no. 3501), written in the middle of the century (New Pal. 
Soe. 9). : 

No. 146 ἢ 


The large scale on which the text is written renders this MS. οὗ 
particular value as a standard example of the Anglo-Saxon hand of the — 
tenth century. The advance upon the writing of the ninth century is — 
conspicuous in the growing squareness of the letters, in contrast with — 
the more elegant pointed style of the older period; and yet something 
of that elegance remains in the balance of light and heavy strokes in 
the formation of the letters. 

A little later is the next specimen from a Latin Psalter in Salisbury 
Chapter Library (MS. 150) of about the year 969, with an interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon gloss (Pal. Soc. i. 189). 


No. 147 


. 
a AS | nt mh Aa TN a il. RN A φῴςαβον. 


The text is written with regularity in well-formed minuscules; but — 
the influence of the foreign school can be detected in the fluctuations of 
certain forms, as e.g. in the letter s, the round shape being more — 
generally used than the long Saxon letter, and the tall Carolingian letter — 
also appearing (lines 1 and 2). ἯΙ 

The establishment of the foreign minuscule hand as an independent 
form of writing in England will engage our attention when the history 
of that script will be treated as a whole and its progress throughout 
the different countries of Western Europe will be taken into one view. — 
But here it should be noticed that forcign minuscules generally take 
the place of the native hand in the course of the tenth century for ἡ 
Latin texts, while the Saxon writing still holds its own for texts in the » 
vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period we find the two styles > 
standing side by side, the body of the document, in Latin, being written | 
in the foreign minuscule hand, and the boundaries of the property com = 
veyed, expressed in Anglo-Saxon, being in the native hand. This foreign + 
invasion naturally made its chief impression in the south. 

To bring the tenth century to a close, we select an example from} 
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FACSIMILE No. 147 
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PSALTER.—ABOUT A.D. 969 


(qui faciad bonum . non est usquwe ad unum | [Domi|nus de celo prospexit super 
filios | hominum, ut videad si est intelle\gens aut requirens deum | [O]mmes 
declinaverunt . simul inutiles | facti sunt’ non est qui pe bonum | non est 
usque ad unum | [Slepulchrum patens est guttur eorwm. || Gloss: pa do god 
na op on anne | drihten of heofena besceawap ofer bear | manna pet geseo 
gif is ynderstan\dende opSe secende drihten | ealle fram ahyldan extgzedere 
unnyt | gedone synd na is pa do god | na is op on anum | byrigen opengende 
is celo heora) 
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a pontifical, apparently of the church of Sherborne, in Dorset, now in ᾿ 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. lat. 943), Paris, which was written 
about A.D. 992-5 (New Pal. Soc. 111, 112). 


No, 148 


This very handsome writing, executed with the precision required for 
a volume intended for public service, maintains the characteristics of 
its century unimpaired, and might pass for the script of some fifty years 
earlier, church service-books being naturally conservative in execution. 


The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of decided change 
in the native minuscule hand, It cannot any longer be called a pointed 
hand. The body of the letters increases in squareness, the growth of 
which we have noticed in the tenth century, and the limbs extending — 
above and below the line become longer than before. In a word, the 
writing has by this time lost the compactness and graceful penmanship 
of the earlier period. 

The change is to be attributed to the exterior influence of the foreign — 


style which is marked in the eleventh century by a meagreness of form 
contrasting very decidedly with the calligraphic fullness of the earlier _ 


script. 
In a specimen taken from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus — 
Christi College, Cambridge, described above (no. 145), we have a very 
good illustration of the new style of the eleventh century. It is from — 
the portion of the Chronicle written up in the year 1001 (New Pal. 
Soc. 186). 
No. 149 


In this hand the general meagreness of the script, the departure from 
the pointed style, the lengthening of limbs above and below the line, 
referred to above, are all fully present, although the MS. has only just — 
turned the century. It is probable that in this example, written in a — 
busy centre such as Winchester, we may see the work of a scribe practising 
the newest style of his time. Many MSS. of actually later date are not 
so advanced, having perhaps been written in places where life moved 
more placidly. 

Another typical example is a MS. of the Latin-English grammar of 
ZElfric, Abbot of Cerne in Dorset, now in the Cambridge University 
Library (MS. HH. 1. 10), written in the first half of the eleventh 
century (New Pal. Soc. 187). 

No. 150 


This is an instance of writing in two alphabets, the scribe being 
equally versed in the continental minuscule for the Latin portions of 
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FAcsIMILE No. 150 
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/ELFRIC'S GRAMMAR.—EARLY ELEVENTH CENTURY 


(Preterito inperfecto docebatur a te. pu teehtest nu er. | Preterito perfecto . 
doctum erat a nobis . we tehton . and swa | ford . Infinitivo modo . doceri a 
me volo. ic wylle | tecan . doceri a nobis volumus . we wyllap tecan . Ac | 
pises gemetes nis nan neod . Gerundia vel partici/palia verba sunt hee . docendi. 
docendo . docendum. | doctum . doctu.. Tempus est docendi . tima hit ys to 
te|cenne . docendo loquor . tecende ic sprece . docendum | est mihi. me is 
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wleum cynne . Multum | ipse laborat docendo pueros . swype he swync® | 
tecende pam cyldum . Ipsa monialis vigilat do}ecendo puellas . se minecenu 
wacad tacende pam | meeden cyldum. Legendo docetur vir . et legendo) 
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the text, and in the Anglo-Saxon script for the vernacular. It will be 
observed that he is careful to keep up the distinction even between 
such letters of the two alphabets as might be easily interchanged ; for 
example, the Anglo-Saxon form of e is differentiated from the foreign 
letter only by a small hook at the back of the loop. 

To close our Anglo-Saxon specimens we give a facsimile from a MS, 
written near the middle of the century and within appreciable distance 
of the Norman Conquest, a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Brit. 
Mus., Cotton, Tiberius B. i) of about the year 1045 (Pal. Soc. i. 242). 


No. 151 


This is a good hand, written with great firmness and regularity, 
and heavier in style than the two previous specimens; with the ten- 
dency to square formation and to long limbs above and below the line, 
characteristic of the period, 


With the Norman Conquest the native English form of writing was 
doomed. From the tenth century, as we have seen, the continental 
minuscule had been displacing it as the handwriting for Latin MSS. 
There remained for it only books composed in the native tongue ; and 
there it continued, for a certain time, to survive, but gradually losing 
its independent character, and being evermore overshadowed and super- 
seded by the new writing of the continental school, until at length the 
memory of the old hand survives in our modern writing only in the 
paradoxical employment of the letter y to represent the old Saxon long 
thorn p. We break off, then, with the period of the Norman Conquest as 
virtually marking the end of the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


We have now examined the various national handwritings of 
Western Europe, as they were developed within the borders of their 
respective countries. We have seen how they had their origin in 
different styles of Roman writing, and how they followed their own lines 
and grew up in different forms under different conditions. We have now 
to gather the threads together and follow the course of the handwritings 
of Western Europe along a new line. One form of handwriting had 
been developed, which by its admirable simplicity recommended itself 
at once as a standard script. The Carolingian minuscule, which we 
have already found brought to perfection at Tours and at other centres 
of France, was the literary hand of the Frankish Empire, and extended 
its influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring countries. 
But at the same time, with this widespread use of the reformed hand, 
uniformity of character could not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies 
show themselves as manifestly in the different scripts of different 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities; and, although 
the Carolingian minuscule hand formed the basis of all modern writing 
of Western Europe, which thus started with more chance of uniformity 
than the old national hands which we have been discussing, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamped itself upon the adopted 
script. Thus in the later middle ages we have again a series of 
national hands, developed from the Carolingian minuscule, and clearly 
distinguishable from each other, although in some degree falling into 
groups. 

We now follow the course of the mediaeval minuscule script as a book- 
hand, reserving for a later chapter what we have to say regarding the 
more cursive styles used in official and legal documents. 

We have already described the final calligraphic moulding of the 
Carolingian minuscule book-hand, the literary hand of the Frankish 
Empire. Its course through the ninth and tenth centuries, particularly 
on the Continent, can be traced with fair precision by means of the 
excellent facsimiles which have been published during recent years. 
Its general characteristics during the ninth century, at least in the 
better written examples, are these: the contrast of fine and heavy 
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strokes is marked, the old tendency to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h, is still maintained; the letter a is often in the open 
u-form, and the bows of the letter @ frequently remain unclosed, some- 
what after the fashion of the numeral 3. In the tenth century, the 
strokes are usually of less solidity; the clubbing gradually declines ; 
the open a (in its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper 
bow of g closes. No fixed laws can, however, be laid down for dis- 
tinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the characteristics 
which have been named must not be too rigidly exacted. As in all 
other departments of our subject, practice and familiarity are the best 
guides; and, as a considerable number of MSS. written in this book- 
hand have survived, many of them of classical and other literary value, 
the student will not find the time wasted which he will bestow in 
acquiring a nearer acquaintance with this form of writing, and in thus 
preparing himself to form a judgement of the ages of the undated MSS. 
in the series. 

In dealing with a type of book-hand so widely diffused as was 
the Carolingian minuscule in Western Europe, we must expect great 
diversity of style, of personal or local character, among surviving MSS. 
Naturally we look for the best written examples within the boundaries 
of France itself, and necessarily a less accomplished style in parts more 
distant, and thus more removed from the central influence of the 
reformed hand. Hence in the following series of examples it will be 
found that there are variations which are to be explained as resulting — 
from the above conditions, and that one common standard is not to be 
set up for MSS. written in different districts and countries. 

Our first example is from a MS. of St. Augustine contra Fuustwir 
at Lyons (MS. 610), which was presented to the cathedral church by 
Bishop Leidrade who held the see in A.D. 798-814, and which may there- 
fore be placed in the early years of the ninth century (New Pal. 
Soc. 58). 

No. 152 

The writing here is of the French type, showing the Carolingian 
minuscule still in a progressive stage but fairly on its way towards 
calligraphic completion. The old-fashioned form of the letter a will be 
noticed in places, when following r; as well as the occasional employment 
of the high-shouldered form of the last-named letter, and the use of the 
combined et, both as a separate word and as part of another word. It is 
true that such survivals persist even to later times, but they become 
gradually more exceptional. 

For the next specimen a MS. with a curious history is selected. 
This is a volume of Lives of the Fathers by Paschasius and others, now 
in the Royal Library of Brussels (MS. 8216-18), which was commenced 
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during a military expedition and was completed at the Abbey of 
St. Florian near Linz in Upper Austria in A.D. 819 (New Pal. Soc. 31). 


No. 158 


In this example, an instance of a MS. written at a distance from 
restraining and correcting influence, the writing lacks the more perfect 
finish. ‘The letters are of a thinner type; the tall main strokes rather 
meagre. The prevalent, though not universal, employment of the open 
a, rather of the old double-c form, will be noticed. 

Two MSS. written by order of Baturich, Bishop of Regensburg, and 
formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Emmeran of Regensburg, 
may be taken as illustrating the Carolingian minuscule written in 
Germany early in the ninth century. The first is a volume of theological 
and canonical tracts, now in the Royal Library in Munich (MS. Lat. 
14468), dated .p. 821 (Pal. Soc. i. 122). 


No. 154 


The handwriting is of a good character, though it does not rise to 
the standard of the best-written MSS. of France. The clubbing of the 
tall main strokes is partial; open a is rarely used; an instance of the 
employment of the high-shouldered cursive r in conjunction with t will 
be observed in line 7. 

The second MS. from Regensburg is the commentary of St. Augustine 
on the First Epistle of St. John, now at Munich (MS. Lat. 14437), of the 
year 823 (Pal. Soc. i. 128). 


No. 155 


This writing is more archaic in style than the foregoing example. 
The open a is in general use, of the double-c type. The clubbing of tall _ 
main strokes is fairly consistent. An instance of the surviving cursive i, 
drawn under the line after r, will be seen in line 7. 

A MS. of the Capitularia, or Constitutions, of Charlemagne in the 
Library of St. Gall (Cod. 733) provides our next example. It was 
written in A.D. 825 (Pal. Soc. i. 209). 


No. 156 


This hand approaches more nearly to the French type in the contrast 
of light and heavy strokes, and in the more ornamental clubbing of the 
vertical main strokes. The two forms, too, of a are used at discretion, 
the open letter, it will be noticed, being not exactly of the double-c type, 
but rather following the Franco-Lombardie (Corbie) pattern as seen 
above in Facs. 128, the first limb being pointed and the second only 
having the curved head of a ec. 
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FACSIMILE No. 154 


capri func. &cum Use gent leer conurxerunc:cit a 
adbuc adromantiayn iuuenerdenesine. fr commie ‘ 
nienem Ῥϑάθγιντ' quid efobreruandum fic ᾿ 
Gicon Ὁ (οἷο gerreilsuim. Merefimmolaricifuft , 
(unr. postin 1Aiunius Amanus: inpofirionepur~ ἢ 
Sark: urdemncepr υἱοί κεν abPinencer: facram ' 
ρῶς; xpi pominre ene-paficrpers S: autem | 
Aut ccdalisns adorauerunc. hi nee ut forns bi 
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THEOLOGICAL TRACTS.—A.D. 821 


(capti sunt - et cum illis gentiliter convixerunt - cum | adhue ad romaniam 
iuvenes venerint - si commu|nionem petierint quid eis observandum sit - | 
Si conyivio solo gentilium - et escis immolaticis usi | sunt - possunt ieiuniis 
et manus inpositione pur|gari - ut deinceps idolaticis abstinentes - sacramen 
torum christi possint esse participes » Si autem | aut idolum adoraverunt - aut 


homicidiis vel fornicationibus contaminati sunt - ad communionem) 
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FacsimILe No. 155 
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St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 8238 


(sic et vos maneatis in eternum : quia talis est quisqwe qualis | eiws dilectio - 
est ; Terram diligis - terra eris; dewm diligis “| quid dicam - dews eris? Non 
audeo dicere ex me: scribturjas| | audiamus- ego dixi dii estis - et filii excelsi 
omnes ; si ergo | vultis esse dii et filii altissimi’ nolite diligere mundum - | 
neque ea quae sunt in mundo - si quis dilexerit mundum | non est caritas 
patris in illo’ quia omnia quae swt in | mundo desiderium carnis est - et 
desiderium oculorum | et ambitio secwli - quae non est ex patre sed ex 
mundo est -) 
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Facstmite No. 156 
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CONSTITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE.—A.D. 825 


(mereamini ; Scit namque pruldentia vestra - quam terribili | anathematis 
censura ferientur - | Qui presumptiose contra statu|ta universalia concilio- 
rum | venire audeunt. Quapropter | et vos diligentius ammonemws | ut omni 
intentione illud or|ribile execrationem iudicio | vohbis capere studeatis: Sed 
magis canonica instituta sequen|tes - et pacificam unitatem nitentes | ad 
aeterne pacis gaudia pervenilre) 
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A fine example of the Carolingian minuscule in tho best style is 
a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2790) which was given by 
Herimann, Bishop of Nevers, to the cathedral church of St. Cyr of 
Nevers. Herimann held the bishopric from a.p. 840 to 860; and it 
seems probable that he would have presented the MS. early in his 
episcopate. We may, then, fairly place the period of its execution before 
the middle of the century. As the MS. is of palaeographical value as a 
standard of handsome writing, specimens are given of two different hands 
(Brit. Mus., Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 24; Pal. Soc. i. 239). 


Nos. 157, 158 


In the first hand there is a greater effort at an ornamental style, the 
letters deliberately formed, and the open a inclining to the double-c type 
common. ‘The second hand is an excellent example of the finished form 
of the Carolingian minuscule used generally for texts. In both hands 
the surviving influence of the half-uncial hand is seen in such a detail 
as the sweeping head-stroke of the letter r. 

Another perfect example of the same period is to be found in the 
Gospels of the Emperor Lothair (A.D. 840-55), executed in the middle 
of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours and now preserved 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (MS. lat. 266; Album 
Paléogr. 22). 

No. 159 


For such a book the most skilful writers were of course employed, 
and the handwriting was formed in the most accurate and finished 
style of the new school. 

This MS. and the Gospels of Nevers, it is to be noted, being texts of 
the Scriptures, naturally follow the more conservative style, and there- 
fore should be compared with the MS. of Quedlinburg, quoted above 
(Facs. 132, 183). It will be seen that the fine standard of writing 
therein achieved, at the beginning of the century, is maintained in these 
two Gospel MSS.; and the script of the three examples may be accepted 
as the purest form of the Carolingian minuscule of the ninth century. 

A MS. of Beda De Temporum LRatione in the British Museuin (Cotton 
MS., Vespasian B. vi), written before ἃ. Ὁ. 848, is an example of the 
Carolingian minuscule used for a secular work, and is therefore less con- 
servatively written than the Gospel MSS. which have been last discussed 
(Pal. Soc. i. 166, 167). 


No. 160 


The writing is a good specimen of the usual type of the ninth 
century which was carried on without much variation into the tenth 
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(et nollet eam traducere voluit occulte | dimittere eam. Haec autem eo cogi- 
tan|te ecce angelus domini in somnis apparuit | ei dicens . Ioseph fili david noli 
timere | accipere mariam coniugem tuam . quod | enim ex ea nascetur de 
spiritu sancto est . Pariet | autem filium et vocabis nomen eius ieswm | Ipse — 
enim salvum faciet populum suum ἅ pecicatis eorum . Hoe autem totum 
factum est . | ut adimpleretur quod dictum est a domino | per prophetam 
dicentem . Ecce virgo) 
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Facstrte No. 158 
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(nis qui audit verbum regni et non intellegi[t) | Venit malus et rapit quod 
seminatum est | in corde eius . Hie est qui secus viam seminatus | est Qui 
autem super petrosa seminatus est | Hic est qui verbum audit et continuo 
cum | gaudio accipit illud non habet autem in se | radicem sed est temporalis . 
facta autem | tribulatione et persecutione propter ver) 
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FacsIm1ILe No. 159 


Guide. faclufdicere- 
dimicaincur-ab, 
pecara. andicere 
furge ecambula “ 

C([cautem fasaf quar 
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TATEM babec incerrn 
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GosPELS OF LOTHAIR.—ABOUT A.D. 850 


(Quid est facilius dicere | dimittuntur tibi | peccata . an dicere | surge et 
ambula? | Ut autem sciatis quia | filius hominis potes|tatem habet in terra | 
dimittere peccata ; | Ait paralytico . tibi dico | surge. et tolle lectum | tuum. 
et vade in domum | tuam ; Et confestim | surgens coram illis | tulit in quo 
iacebat | et abiit in domum suam) 
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century, having now settled down into a fairly conventional character, 
with only occasional reminiscences of the lingering influence of the Roman 
cursive. The contrast of light and heavy strokes is still fairly maintained 
and the clubbing of vertical main strokes continues; on the other hand 


_ the open a becomes less frequent, and the upper bow of the old 


3-shaped g¢ gradually closes. 
To conclude the ninth century we give a specimen from a MS. of the 
Canons of the Second Council of Constantinople, written at St. Gall 


(Cod. 672) about a. p. 888 (Pal. Soc. i. 186). 


No. 161 


In this writing we recognize a different style from the MSS. of 
France; a greater tendency to slope the letters, and a loss of symmetry 


in their formation. The MS. is interesting as being one of the earliest 


displaying these characteristics, which later marked the script of MSS. 
written in Germany. The letter g is particularly characteristic. 


The transition from the ninth to the tenth century is not prominently 
defined in the Carolingian minuscule book-hand. As a general rule, in 
the latter century the writing may be classed as of a thinner type, the 
clubbing of the vertical main strokes not so pronounced, open a less 


_ frequently employed, and the bows of the letter g showing a tendency 
to close up. But exceptions so frequently occur, and the influence of 


locality also appears to have been so determining a factor in the 


character of the script employed (old-fashioned hands, as it seems, 


prevailing in isolated places, while the newer and more advanced style 


would be in vogue in the busier centres), that no exact rules can be 


safely laid down for deciding the ages of the MSS. of this period. Our 
difficulties are further increased by the comparative scarcity of examples 
bearing actual dates within the tenth century. Therefore, perhaps 
more than in any other period, does it seem expedient to exercise 


caution in discriminating between MSS. in this script of the ninth and 


tenth centuries. 
Our first specimen of the tenth century is selected from a MS. which, 
in the style of its writing, satisfies the general conditions of this period, 


as noted above. The MS. is a collection of Alcuin’s Letters (Brit. Mus., 


Royal MS. 8 E. xv), which may be assigned to the early years of the 
century (Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 87). 


No. 162 


The generally thin character of the letters, the absence of the open 


a, and the closing up of the ring of the g, are points to be noted. 


In the next example we find a rather more conservative style. This 
1184 ne 
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is a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 A. xviii) which was 
given by King Atthelstan (a. Ὁ. 925-40) to the church of St. Augus- 
tine, Canterbury, written in Germany early in the tenth century (Caf, 
Anc. MSS. ii. 87). The volume was a gift to Athelstan from his brother- 
in-law, the Emperor Otto (A.D. 936-73). 


No. 163 


As a MS. of the Scriptures the writing, in accordance with observed 
practice, follows an older pattern and retains much of the general 
character of the ninth century; but its want of uniformity and the 
formation of certain letters indicate a later date. 

A MS. in the British Museum (Add. MS. 22820) containing the 
commentary of Rabanus Maurus on Jeremiah, was written by order of 
Mayeul, Abbot of Cluny from 948 to 994. It was probably executed 
at an early period of his abbacy, and may be placed in the middle of 
the century. Specimens of two different hands are here given (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 109, 110). 

No. 164 

This is a somewhat old-fashioned hand, retaining some of the charac- 
teristics of the ninth century, as in the clubbing of the vertical main 
strokes. It will be noticed also that the scribe makes use of three 
forms of a, one of them being the open letter. On the other hand the 
letter g¢ is closed up; and there is a certain squareness, or loss of pliancy, 
in the general formation of the letters. ) 


No. 165 


This hand is more palpably of the later style, of the tenth century, 
in the general meagreness of the script and in the increasing squareness 
in the formation of the letters. But here also the scribe employs three 
forms of a, of which the open letter appears with unusual frequency. 

The peculiarities of these two hands are of interest, for they may he 
regarded as marking apparently a conservative tendency to follow old 
models in the locality where the MS. was produced: viz. Cluny in East- 
central France. 

Another example of the Carolingian minuscule, written in the extreme 
west of France, is in a MS. of the De Officiis Ecclesiasticis of Amalarius 
of Metz, now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(MS. 192), written in the Breton monastery of Landevenec, Finisterre, 
in A. D. 952 (New Pal. Soc. 109). 


No. 166 


Here a more disconnected style prevails. The letters in most m- 
stances standing apart, with more than ordinary spacing; and their 


ΤΊ 
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FACSIMILE No. 162 


1) Sonabenun fimo ow: Sot παρ npn 

᾿ς dianistimo leontpapae: humiler Leura Albinugae 
Fernie gtac-tnxcpo falucem . Sufcprar obfecre fiir 
oft THA prerat ura parordariy; Sime beniuoloanimo 
ἘΤΑΦῬΑΤ ΠΥ ΑτΙΥ lircerular. deed suvciien ἘΠΕ ΝΣ le 
δ πγδδιθλη Ammnorfce: fomperfeieramanseteder 

B bean Timor quantum aber princsper, A pftoret 
Amaru. cuprenrlorumsistimss ince prcey fiontbur 
imterouerepinumeran -quatdnrepr pohirrtiiurre 


ALCUIN.— EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


(Domino beatissimo atqwe omni honore nominando | dignissimo leoni papae . 
humilis levita albinus ae|ternae gloviae in christo salutem . Suscipiat obsecro 
sanctis|sima pietas vestra pater clarissime benivolo animo | nostrae parvitatis 
litterulas . et me devotum vestrae dilec|tionis famulum agnosce . semper 
sanctae romanae sedis | beatissimos quantum valui principes et pastores | 
amavi . Cupiens illorum sanctissimis intercessionibus | inter oves christi 
numerari. quas dominus christus post resurre) 
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FAcsIMILeE No. 163 


genuirt tacob,* flacob autem -genut 7 
fofép us~um mariedequa jac 
δ τ Kfquiuccarur xp; Εν E ; 
τη MS.“ergo ςονοτασ τοῦ Γ Ἀδ 
ἔν" Abraham afque addauid — 
egem generacionef fancqua 
cuor deam- &ad dauid ΠΣ a 
adctranfm igrAtione babilonif” 
generarionel fant quaruorde_ 
decim., beacrant migrassopess 


lle le 


GOSPELS OF KING AX THELSTAN.—EARLY TENTH CENTURY .- 


(genuit iacob ; Iacob autem / genuit | iosep virum marie; de qua natus | est 
iesus / qui vocatur christus. ; | Ommnes. ergo generationes ab | abraham usque 
ad david | regem generationes sunt qua|tuordecim . et ad david usque | ad 
transmigrationem babilonis | generationes sunt quatuordeldecim.; Et a 
transmigratione) 
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general formation tending to squareness. The scribe does not use the 
open a; on the other hand his g is of the old open pattern, and to some 
extent he follows the old style in clubbing vertical main strokes. But 
the spacing and the square formation of letters are indications that the 
tradition of the Carolingian school is passing away and that we are 
approaching a new phase in the mediaeval book-hand. 


In the eleventh century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of Western Europe, cast and consolidated in 
the new mould, began to assume their several national characters, and 
which may be said to be the starting-point of the modern hands em- 
ploying the Roman lettering. In the course of the century many old 
practices and archaisms which had lingered were cast off, and general 
principles were more systematically observed. The words of the text 
were now more systematically separated from one another ; abbreviations 
and contractions were more methodical; and the handwriting made 
a palpable advance towards the rigid and exact character which culmi- 
nates in the MSS. of the thirteenth century. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the new developement was equally 
progressive in all districts and in all countries. For example, in the north 
of France it appears to have made a more rapid advance than in the 
south, and to have resulted in a beautiful form of writing which had 
a lasting influence on the book-hand of the English school. 

The few specimens which here follow will suffice to indicate generally 
the character of the eleventh century literary minuscule hand in the west 
of Europe. 

The first is from a MS. of Milo De Sobrietate (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
5 A. xi), written by order of Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin in the diocese 
of St. Omer, and presented by him to Lefwin (or Ledwin), Abbot of 
St. Vedast at Trier, between the years 1022 and 1041. 


No. 167 


Comparing this writing with that of Facs. 166, one appreciates the 
important change that has been effected in the book-hand of Northern 
France within a century. We have literally emerged into a modern 
atmosphere. The connexion with the past is severed; and we are in 
presence of the new style which was to be the basis of the later scripts. 

But we take up another MS. from the south: a copy of the Martyr- 
ology of Udo, Bishop of Vienne, written at Avignon (Musée Calvet, 


5 


MS. 98) between the years 1040 and 1069 (New Pal. Soc. 59). 
No. 168 


This hand is altogether of the old type, and might very well pass 
for writing of the end of the tenth century. The scribe uses two forms 


4 


ΐ 


+ 


bh ubaldig: memor fifrogn. poco. prem . 


Facstmite No. 167 425 


] 


FM deca gece ferf pradona facry; 
Dicw aura. flu. drat bre inelaca gant 
Dona dirualanc. que firpatha ποσοῖς; 
Quo cedeantii pol thoc felteré απ. | 
| beara tenenf collocer ommpocent; » | 
Dee στ τ falebro fine qudinfcarmna uerfu: 
Obfecro ne cempnat rer pre.fed releqat; 
C efar ae povent-felax fine fine ualeco. . 


GLontoso ἈΡΟΙ Ragolo. mito supplex. 
RIYUPIB, PRISUS yATUM 
pLacyIssE CAMEHAS 


NB οαϊπιαῦ συ fiipoof cali p munere honoret: 


VW gliut q:futi alamo amit Label 


_Nondolure. qin demt oe eruanre agellof | 


‘Nato comnamtt peregein reeculinborif. | 
Carmine mulaplicr muleebat prinaprfaures; ; 


“-.-.----.... 


Mirio.—a. Dp. 1022—41 


(Ad decus ecclesie fers pia dona sacre ; 
Hic via. vita. salus.. divis hic inclita gazis 
Dona dei rutilant . que super astra vocant ; 
Quo te decursun post hoe feliciter evum . 
Regna beata tenens collocet omnipotens ; 
Hee igitur salebro sint quamvis carmina versu‘ 
Obsecro ne tempnas rex pie. sed relegas ; 
Cesar vive potens . felix sine fine valeto . 
Hubaldiqwe memor sis rogo . posco . precor . 
Glorioso regi karolo . milo supplex. 
Principibus priscis vatum placuisse camenas 
Novimus‘ et sumptos tali pro munere honores ; 
Virgiliusque suum calamo trivisse labellum 
Non doluit . quwoniam dimissos servavit agellos ; 
Naso tomitanis peregrinws et exul in horis. 
Carmine multiplici mulcebat principis aures ;) 
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FacstmiLte No. 170 


trmone tA” Jnfanablif. ct dolor’ruuf* Pro 
Ter’ mubraidmem tmiqurani my, & proprer’ ’ 
dura peccara tua fect hec τιδι' Proprerea_ oniy 
qui comedunr te deuoraburmury & uniuerfi ἢ 


ftanr uaflabuntur: cancoofg: predazoref tof | 


dabo m pr¢dam‘ Obducam enum cicatricem | 
τιδι. « Auulneribuf auf fanabo τε dice df 


quia etectam uocanerunc te fyon; hec eft 


BrIspLE.—a. Ὁ. 1094-7 


(Propter multitudinem iniquitatis tue dura | facta sunt peccata tua . Quid 
clamas super con|tritione tua? Insanabilis est dolor tuus . Prop'ter multi- 
tudinem iniquitatis tue . et propter | dura peccata tua feci hee tibi . Propterea 
omnes | qui comedunt te devorabuntur . et universi ho'stes tui in captivitatem 
ducentur . et qui te va'stant vastabuntur. cunctosqwe predatores tuos | dabo 
in predam . Obducam enim cicatricem | tibi. et a vulneribus tuis sanabo te 
dicit dominus . | quia eiectam vocaverunt te syon ; hee est que) 
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‘of a, one being the old round letter. Generally the writing is rather 

weak, and may be the work of an old man; a circumstance which might 

, explain the archaic style of the script. In any case the MS. illustrates the 

conservative influence which may be exercised by local schools of 
writing. 

From the south we turn again to the north of France, where it is 
pretty certain that the MS. now to be examined was written. This 
is a copy of the Gospels which belonged to, and may have been written 
for, the Countess Goda, or Godgifu, sister of Edward the Confessor 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 D. iii). The volume might therefore have 
been written in England; but, as the style of ornamentation is foreign, 
it is more probable that it was imported from Normandy, or at least 

from Northern France. It may be placed in the middle of the eleventh 
century. 


No. 169 


This writing is of the fine calligraphic type which we saw in the 
St. Bertin MS. (Facs. 167), and which was probably widely employed 
through Northern France: the structure of the individual letters care- 
fully exact, vertical strokes rigidly upright, and curves symmetrically 
formed. 

Of the close of the century is the next facsimile, from a Bible (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 28106) written at Stavelot, in the Low Countries, between 
the years 1094 and 1097 (Pal. Soc. ii, pl. 92). 


No. 170 


In this example we see the growth of the style leading on to the 
large scale of script which was a striking feature of fine MSS. of the 
twelfth century. The tendency shown in this MS. to slope the letters 
and rather to cramp them laterally was first noticed above in the 
specimen of A. Ὁ. 888 (Facs. 161), as characteristic of the German book- 
hand of the late middle ages. 


At this point it is necessary to turn to England and to see how far 
the Carolingian minuscule was adopted in our country, in order to bring 
the history of English literary writing into line with that of the 
Continent at the period of the Norman Conquest. Reference has 
already been made above to the acceptance, under the Anglo-Saxon rule, 
of the foreign hand for Latin texts, as early as the tenth century ; and 
the following examples will illustrate the process of its adoption. 

The first is from a MS. of Aldhelm De Virginitate in the Lambeth 
Library (MS. 200), which may be placed in the second half of the tenth 
century (Pal. Soc. ii. 191). 


Se ee 
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No. 171 


This is a very interesting instance of transition: a compromise — 


between the native script and the foreign lettering. The shapes of the 


letters are mainly of the Carolingian type, but the general character — 


of the writing is that of the pointed Anglo-Saxon. The letters g 
and r, especially, in their uncertain formation disclose the native scribe’s 
difficulty in dealing with new forms. 

But at least some of the English scribes of the tenth century had 
mastered the foreign hand and could write it in a bold style, such 
as appears in the famous Benedictional of St. Athelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester from A. Ὁ. 963 to 984 (now belonging to the Duke of Devon- 


shire), written by Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, probably } 


between A. Ὁ. 970 and 980 (Pal. Soc. i. 142). 
No. 172. 


Written at Winchester and in the best style of that scriptorium, this 


hand follows the pattern of the Carolingian minuscule very closely. It — 


will be observed that the scribe has been careful to differentiate the 
character of the letter a when it follows r (Il. 4, 6), using in that position 
the round letter or modification of the old double-c form. 

Our next example is from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. Bodl. 
708) of the De Cura Pastorali of Pope Gregory, probably of the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century (Pul. Soc. 11. 69). 


No. 179 
Here again we have an instance of the English scribe contending 
with a form of writing not quite familiar to him. As in the case of 


Facs. 171, we see the compromise between the flat-headed Saxon g¢ 


and the 3-shaped French minuscule; but generally in the other letters 
the foreign type is fairly attained. The relationship of the calligraphie 
character of the writing to that practised in the North of France, as 
seen in nos. 167 and 169, is very evident, and indicates the growing 
connexion between our country and the Continent. 

The next specimen is from a copy of the Gospels, now in Trinity 
College, Cambridge (MS. B. 10. 4), written, probably at Winchester, 
between the years 1008 and 1023 (New Pal. Soc. 12). 


No. 174 


Here the forms of the letters are entirely on the foreign model, and, 
except perhaps for the general character of symmetry which now is 
a marked feature in English writing, the MS. has no specially insular 
appearance, as distinct from the similar writing of Northern France. 

The last specimen, to close this English section, is from a Benedictional 
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FAcsImMILte No. 171 


fa fpef pafvebac mam dum fuytbunda fepayum yabref? em 
ibeluaytrm melumef- cel ef mtrar conpifa oblazam 

care tion audenf: hrulcaf faucram guysulionef oppilanre. ead 
ca depfeca dere: Cedidicerecyucefpdam feyuaye Leone; 
fulamum beaxuftuliarf comececerif conmlpombul fty1cca ma 
γα cyudelrcer peuffal: & yubrcunde cynoy1f pmo pfafuf felrcroey 
uburc; Ad quorum ueneyabrley, fay-cofazof- com.x- lepyofi guof 
a curafcallofraaf elepharrano cabo deay-panf- nonpayaculaam ἕ 
footy onay sale dali tar tsa μονα, 


“a 


ALDHELM,—TENTH CENTURY 


(invisa spes pascebat. inanis - dum furibunda ferarum rabies - et gu losa 
beluarum ingluvies . caelesti nutu conpressa oblatam predam | lurcare non 
audens . hiuleas faucium gurguliones oppilavit . ut | poeta de profeta dicit ; 
Et didicere truces predam servare leones ; | Ad ultimum beatus iulianus cum 
ceteris conmilitonibus stricta malchera crudeliter percussus . et rubicundo 
cruoris riyo perfusus feliciter | occubuit ; Ad quorum venerabiles sarcofagos 
. cum -x: leprosi quos | dira cutis callositas elephantino tabo deturpans. non 
particulatim | sed membratim maculaverat venissent . ilico et secunde 
nativitatis) 
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of English origin, now in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 987), and is taken 
from a portion of the MS. which was written between 1030 and 1040 
(New Pal. Soc. 83, 84). 

No. 175 


This example brings us near to the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and shows us that at that time, for Latin texts, the Saxon scribes had 
learned to write quite efficiently in the style used on the other side of the 
Channel. So far, then, the Conquest itself would not have caused any 
abrupt disarrangement in the Latin literary script of the country. 


We now resume our survey of the general progress of the literary 
handwritings of the middle ages ; and, entering on the twelfth century, 
we reach the finest period. It is the period of large volumes, with 
writing on a large scale, and adorned with initials and borders of bold 
design. With the increasing diffusion of literature, MSS. rapidly multi- 
plied, and now the book-hands of the several countries of Western 
Europe, all now derived, as we have seen, from the Carolingian minus- 
cule, exhibit their individual characteristics ; each one developing 
its own national style and, in course of time, diverging more and more 
from the rest. The MSS. of the northern countries of Western Europe 
are now to be distinguished from those of the south: the book-hands of 
England, France, and the Low Countries being modelled on one pattern, 
and, especially at first, bearing a family resemblance to each other; 
and those of Italy, Southern France, and the Peninsula being of a 
type which was the creation of the Italian scribes. The German script, 
which belongs to the northern group, rather holds a place by itself, 
being generally of a less graceful character than the others. 

In a work of limited scope, such as the present one, it is impossible 
to follow in detail the developements and varieties of the several national 
literary hands of the later middle ages. We must be content to illus- 
trate the main line of our subject by typical examples ; and in making 
the selection we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, as 
being of more practical value to those who will make the chief use of 
this book. 

In the twelfth century the scribes seem to have vied with each 
other in producing the best types of book-writing of which they were 
capable, with the result that remarkable precision in the formation of 
the letters was attained, and that the century may be named as excelling 
all others for the beauty of its MSS. Perfect symmetry of letters, mar- 
vellous uniformity in their structure, sustained contrast of light and 
heavy strokes, and unerring accuracy of the practised hand, are all 
conspicuous in the finest examples. The sense of beauty which pervades 
the lettering is even extended to such small details as the marks of 
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abbreviation and contraction. The common mark of abbreviation in Eng- 
lish MSS. in particular is a short up-turned and gracefully formed curve, 
which was so generally employed that it has become characteristic 
of the century. 

The first specimen illustrating the English book-hand at the begin- 
ning of the century is from a MS. of the Life and Miracles of St. Augus- 
tine, by Goscelin, a monk of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MS., Vespasian B. xx); written in the abbey between A. Ὁ. 1100 
and 1125 (Wew Pal. Soc. 85). 

No. 176 


In this handwriting we have a worthy developement of the fine sym- 
metrical hand which we saw adopted by the Anglo-Saxon scribes for their 
Latin MSS. before the Norman Conquest, and which was to influence 
the English book-writing for many generations. From this and the 
next following examples it will be seen how generally this handsome 
type of book-script was practised in the monastic seriptoria of England. 

Next in date, and falling within the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, is a MS. of the Miracles of St. Edmund (belonging to Sir George 
Holford), written in St. Edmund’s Abbey, Bury, probably before A. Ὁ. 1185 
(New Pal. Soc. 118). 

No. 177 


Passing to the west of the country, we find a very beautiful hand 
in a MS. of Beda’s Commentary on Ezra (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 3 A. xii), 
written in Cirencester Abbey between the years 1147 and 1176 (Pal. 
Soc. i 72). 
No. 178 
And rivalling this last example in its solidity and in its accuracy and 
firmness of stroke is a MS. of Leviticus (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3038), 
written in the monastery of St. Mary of Buildwas, Shropshire, in 
Aap. 1176 (Pal: Soc: 1. 37). 
No. 179 


In the foregoing four examples of the twelfth-century book-hand in 
England perfection is wellnigh attained. And it is to be borne in mind 
that, fine as they are, they are not unique or even specially exceptional, 
for they can be matched by extant MSS. of the time executed in other 
religious houses in different parts of the country. If, then, among the 
volumes that have survived the havoc wrought at the time of the Dis- 
solution so many exquisite specimens of this script are to be found, we 
have no difficulty in appreciating the extraordinary skill developed by 
the English seribes. 

The MSS. of the twelfth century of northern French origin are 
generally of much the same type as those of England. 
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FacstmMite No. 176 


demundano'urro 

d ato nob renafaé [δι dedi 
χὰ ἀναγ ad fidera. “nc collignn chefaurty 
i pectchnrsacoers 2 pet a ay rede 
eo ΣΟῚ sain es ὃ ἐπῶν 
fo cOpecenab; Loar darebic. Ac 

tune fing dant chao αὶ 1h we cae 
Aiden qe a aduumeag ciiprncap Ὁ. 


Lire oF St. AUGUSTINE.—A. D. 1100-25 


(solennia celo triumphata que nuper egimus laude | festiva ’ nova nobis oritur 
gloria . nova letitia. solennitas | nova . Ipsa est sua sanctorumque collegarum 
suorwm translatio | nova: que post centum fere lustra in nova eius facta iam 
lucet | ecclesia . In priori festo de seculi agone et tenebris ad solem | glorie 
palmatws ascendit . in isto de diutwrno humi ergastu|lo suam lucem osten- 
dit / et de ethereo honore ad vitalia | busta nos revisit . Illic de mundano 
utero superis nascitwr: | hic de sepulchrali alvo nobis renascitur . Ibi laudi- 
bus dedu|ximus victorem transeuntem ad sidera? hic colligimws thesaurum | 
renitentem de terra . Tune eterne pacis somno qiwievit ? nwne de | tam lon- 
gevo sopore nostra manu motwus evigilavit . seseque | adesse tam de celo quam 
de sepulchro evidentibws signis | respondit ? ut competentibas locis clarebit . 
At superior | festivitas singularis est bravio unius . ἰδία tot resplen|det festivi- 
tatum sideribus ? quot adiunctis cum principe) 
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᾿ς ἀπο Merit οὔ fparet pare feeur nati tuxca lad 
apli fupuente reperrart terre: fier dolor mutt haben 
of Qin wvscremuaf celta? abadlone panded mala fup 
habraroreferg rurful aqlonalib; gxetcara fpraculis’ 
naufragofapeella Ferociore unpent Liccorth; angles’ 
Alabreur. δι ἀξ dedacaa comef qda Tyacutlys mul - 
__ το ὕρατγισταττί nine allav tnffreando pelagi 11a - 
ftd wecapediné.apud cypes wich appulfis rab; opran 
gece Litcor tf cit firs pout. Dehincornfad qd ueneranc.ma- 
τιι Pagyredune. Rapmafcoranuanc.ancendia frequen τ 
vate necef xraggrrandnemmé utuficane Qurppe qnon 
uenerane regnacutt fed mulnoné.confanguintant unt — 
verti culoore delero paid filicerec uaftrcan manapa - 
mari JNota fibuiutee cal amiaat fomre ferranm expo - 
ere udimr inexrricabilef magif byftortaf qm futcep — 
Ti tleqouit tyxare ridebimn. onent fiucceffonef requ. 
τἀ ma Ὑτα τ Ὁ ταϊτατιοιεῖ repos ordinare: faxcunm’:” 


MriracLes or St. EpMUND.—BEFORE A.D. 1185 


(satis . Verum cum speraretur pax et securitas ’ tune iuxta illud | apostoli super- 
venit repentinws interitws . sicut dolor in utero haben|tis . Quoniam ut 
ieremias testatwr ab aqwilone pandetwx malum super | habitatores terre ἡ 
rursus aqwilonalibus excitata spiraculis | naufragosa procella ferociore impetu 
littoribus anglicis | allabitur . Siquidem de dacia comes qwidam Turchillus 
mul|to compatriotarum agmine vallatws transfretando pelagi va|stam inter- 
capedinem . apud Gypeswich appulsis ratibws optati | quiete littoris cum suis 
potiter . Dehine ommes ad quod venerant . majturiws aggrediuntur . Rapinas 
continuant . incendia frequen|tant . neces exaggerant “ neminem vivificant . 
Quippe qwi non | venerant regnaturi:’ sed in ultionem consanguinitatis uni| 
versam cultorem deleto patriam si licéret vastitati mancipalturi . Nos vero si 
huiusce calamitatis fomitem seriatim expo|nere velimus: inextricabiles magis 
hystorias quam suscep|tum negotium taxare ridebimur . Non enim succes- 
siones regum . | accidentia rerum . permutationes temporwm ordinare sta- 
tuimus :) 
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FacsimMILeE No 178 


‘ ppidnefadiudesfqur  —umdheenf_Populai 
ae inudeasietmm ac.Nondi 


snommedisft: anc far τς 


2 ae : | habe ee id . 


Brepsa.—aA. Ὁ. 1147-76 


(prophetantes ad iudeos qui | erant in iudea et ierwsalem in | nomine dei israel . 
Tune surjrexerunt zorobabel filiws | salathiel- et iosue filius | iosedech . Et 
ceperunt edilficare templum dei in ierwsalem ’ | et cum eis prophefe dei adiuy} 
antes eos. Hee in libris | eorumdem prophetarum plenius | scripta sunt / qui- 
bus videlicet 

um dicens . Populus iste αἱ οὐ. Nondum venit tempus do|mus domini edificande . 
Et factum | est verbum domini in manu aggei | prophefe dicens . Nunqwid tem- 
pus | vobis est ut habitetis in do|mibus laqueatis . et domuws ista | erit deserta? 
Et paulo post . | Et suscitavit dominus spiritum zolrobabel filii salathiel ducis| 
iuda . et spivitum iesu filii iosedech) 
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FacstmiILtE No. 179 


S pacanerie γε ῦς 
feer'te unit deplurils p- 
ynoraria.gd its lege yin 
bet pottea mntelleverte 
paccin firit.offerer Isoftra 
ditolyyrett decapnit a1 
maculacit ponecep martit 
πὰ ἂψ οὗ of. Cie: Imola 
παῖς αὐ loci ub foler 

mactary holocautht cova 


LEVITICUS:—A. Ὁ. 1176 


(Si peccaverit princeps . et | fecerit unum de pluribus per | ignorantiam. quod 
domini lege prohijbetur . et postea intellexerit | peccatum suum . offeret 
hostiam | domino . hyreum de capris in|maculatum ponetque manum | suam 
super caput eius . Cumque immola'verint eum in locum ubi solet | mactari 
holocaustum coram) 
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FacsiImMiILe No. 180 


ap droftipatca patfionefign- FEmdo ταῦ, Pst 
dirigenofin find. 7 arcbur spi dd 1.2904 


hiloge Feapi-remp?agen{piifanehifvecica 
muranionifeoyf. de paflionc.rpr quiomurabitt 


demalom bontt.detnmozein ettraredemundoad 
cdlum.J ops fteaset ον lan depaMione τ στο, 
teciseLagit Inevemoner ad landep fa ometa / 
Tse. δοῦν, δ parrnones. pmo fear falauf fi: 
mula pare itt “τη άμΓ gals? tapurciple 
Oluse. 11. Youre erponte δῆς δϑτωτα5. psrufas vi ponds” 
malf{y pareetlia adem opp σπτοῖ, Cap tLtttt.c& 
abvthrio plant flare nia-v-ofpen{janonein. 
carnauomfz Scrare ppoltn erpontct. fap Srp, 
XpotimpaionodamaYad paurEatr.o 0s fal 


Petrus LOMBARDUS.—A. Ὁ. 1166 


(Apud grecos vero pasca passionem significat. et est ordo tytuli. Psalmus iste | 
dirigens nos in finem id est in christum attribuitwr ipsi david id est christo. 
qui | hic loqwitur secundum caput et corpus. agens pro his id est de his id est 
de causa com|mutationis eorwm scilicet de passione christi qui commutabuntur | 
de malo in bonum. de timore in seewritatem. de mundo ad | celum. Eft est 
psalmus iste .iiii."8 eorwm qui latius de passione ef resur|rectione christi agunt. 
Intentione monet ad laudem pro facta commutaltione. Modus. v. sunt partitiones. 
primo precatur salvus fieri. | quia multa patitwr quantum ad se. gratis. sed 
que aliws rapuit ipse | solvit. ii°. qae solverit exponit. 101. Dews tu scis. 1119. 
predictis | malis pro parte sua orationem opponit. ibi. Ego vero. iiii®. cirea | 


adversarios prophetat. ibi. Fiat mensa. vt, dispensationem in|jcarnationis. δέ 
sanctitatem propositi exponit. ibi. Ego sum piauper|. | Christws ergo in passione 
clamams ad patrem ait. o dews saljvum]) 
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FacsIMILe No. 181 


cruce ‘Jamquam noucllus urailus +p. 
peccans ppt uoluntane mactrams 1 
pafhone-Et ficur aquila utbenmns -re- 
cepto corpore de uimuLco furgens -ftr- 
cto fecans atrem-omnuaim Lapfir calica- 
ur “ec fuper cherubin afeendir -er uola- 
ut qui ambulat fuper pennas uento- 
rum ‘Afeendir incelum -an et honor 
ec gloria infecula feculorum amen: 


HoMILies.—EARLY TWELFTH CENTURY 


(cruce - Tamquam novyellus vitulus - pro | peccatis popwli voluntarie mactatus 
in | passione - Et sicut aquila vehemens - re|cepto corpore de tumulo surgens - 
strilcto secans aerem - omnium lapsu calea'vit / et super cherubin ascendit - 
et vola|vit / qui ambulat super pennas vento|rum - Ascendit in celum - cui 
est honor | et gloria in secula seculorum - amen -) 


444. GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY CHAP. 


In Germany a less elegant style was followed, as will be seen from 
the specimen here given from a MS. of the Commentary of Petrus 
Lombardus on the Psalms (belonging to Mr. Dyson Perrins), written for 
Hartwig, Archbishop of Bremen, in A. Ὁ. 1166 (New Pal. Soc. 188). 


No. 180 


The characteristics of the German type of writing which were shown 
in the two specimens (Facs. 161, 170) of the end of the ninth and end 
of the eleventh centuries will be recognized in this example, here settled 
down into a regular, but rather cramped and angular, script. 


We may be content with these examples to represent the writing 
of Northern Europe in the twelfth century. In the south a different 
style prevailed. The sense of grace of form which we perceive in the 
Lombardie writing of Italy was maintained in that country in the later 
writing of the new minuscule type, which assumed under the pens of 
the most expert Italian scribes a very beautiful and round, even style. 
This style, though peculiarly Italian, extended its influence abroad, 
especially to the south of France, and also became the model of the 
writing of the Peninsula. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first half of the twelfth century (Brit. Mus., 
Harley MS. 7183), written in bold letters of the best type, to which we 
shall find the scribes of the fifteenth century reverting in order to 
obtain a model for their MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with 
which the writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was only 
rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork of its later imitators 


(Pal. Soc. ii. 55). 
No. 181 


It will of course be understood that this was not the only style of 
hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a much rougher cast were also 
employed. But as a typical book-hand, which was the parent of the 
hands in which the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
succeeding periods were produced in Italy, it is to be specially noticed. 


The change from the grand style of the twelfth century to the 
general minuteness of the thirteenth century is very striking. In the 
latter century we reach the height of exact formation, in which 
the vertical strokes are perfectly correct and are brought into closer 
order, the letters being laterally compressed, the round bends becoming 
angular, and the oblique strokes being fined down into hair-lines. In this 
century, too, there was a great demand for copies of the Bible, of which 
there are a large number of surviving examples; and the minuteness 
with which many of them were written enabled the-scribes to compress 
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their work into small volumes, in extreme contrast to the large folios 
so common in the preceding century. The wide practice of this minute 
style for a special and numerous class of MSS. naturally led to its 
adoption in other branches of literature; and it may be counted as one 
of the factors in determining the new calligraphy. 

If we review our examples illustrating the period of the twelfth 
century, we may already trace indications of a coming change.. Facs. 
179, of the year 1176, while it retains the grand style of its century, 
yet shows a certain tendency to compression, as, for example, in the 
narrow formation of g and o. Passing out eyes over nos. 176-8, pro- 
duetions of the broad style, and then resting them on no. 179, we are 
conscious of a difference. If we then pass on to the example which is 
now to be submitted, we recognize in it and in no, 179 stepping stones 
towards the new hand of the thirteenth century. This example shows a 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth century, in which the writing 
is reduced to a small size, but yet is not compressed with the rather 
artificial precision of some fifty years later. It is a MS. of the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 7 F. iii), written 
for Elstow Abbey, in Bedfordshire, in A.D. 1191 or 1192 (Pal. Soc. ii. 74). 


“No. 182 


The increase in the number of abbreviations and contractions, as 
well as the smaller scale of the writing in this MS., is a token of the 
necessity imposed upon the scribes of economizing their material in 
order to meet the growing demands of literature. 

We will open the thirteenth century with an example from the 
scriptorium of St. Alban’s Abbey, again a MS. of the Historia Scholastica 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 4 D. vii), written before 4.D. 1215. 

No. 183 


The change from the easier style of the preceding century to the rigid 
lettering of the thirteenth century is now complete in this MS. written in 
one of the most famous monastic schools of the South of England, where 
the new style would have been quickly adopted. 

Turning next to France, we have an early example of the century in 
a Missal (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17742), written in the north in 4. Ὁ. 1218 
(Pal. Soc. ii. 194). 

No. 184 


Another nearly contemporary specimen is taken from a Pontifical of 
Sens, in the Library of Metz (Salis MS. 23), written about the year 
1222 (New Pal. Soc. 36). 

No. 185 

These two specimens of French liturgical writing, it is to be observed, 

are almost identical with the contemporary English book-hand for such 


44.6 FacstmMiLte No. 182 


wale ap emp yp molefha ared-nem — 
mea bea pedet vemnrftr no¢af. 
Joy § aaeits oF -unet C6 g mane terdy 
\lgaiare Teregsee oadienl: Leger’ te aptotzyphal 
Dun Ong ep Rn er ye 
ao vamp’ repoturfie cngtin το moleta αὐταί. 
__ Pe fecre φατε maaaeed gh Abbe : 
Cod τσ σον ere ᾿ 
__ qxient ὡδραξ ef. Anelrébar optim = αὐ fiebar- 
__panglin i puxabac tre fume #6 mag | 
O cae aon ine eee 
_ 018¢- 7h ὁ oben fi 1magmara oftenfonttran— 
"eet a bed done poe ance ΤΣ 
᾿βυδιαιδ᾽ τέρμα. Ἴδαν. .on0f Gimonel. Vp ᾿ 
᾿ μιᾷ δον γῆ Geen ful. 1 Son 
᾿ ἅξδιρηξ οἵ (πη nenert Ao post fever ἃ oucr 
re __ tp current ἃ μμαιξ Forte tn Ato carcit-Car— 
a tte tt cha Creal "cote gxiton pee comin $8 
__ EE ἡ ub apes crf. Cr gveuneet peetiee or 


PETRUS COMESTOR.—A. ἢ. 1191-2 


(rat enim cingulum ad tempus propter molestiam carceris - ut tunica circa 
pedes demissa temperaret frigws noctis - | In quo datum est exemplum viris 
sanctis quod in angustiis licet aliquid | laxare de rigore ordinis - legimus 
enim apostolos - et prophetas | duris cingulis usos propter afflictionem carnis - 
et petrum | ad tempus deposuisse cingulwm propter molestiam carceris - | Et 
fecit Petrus iuxta mandatum angeli- Et addidit | angelus - Cireumda tibi vesti- 
menta tua - et sequere me - Et | exiens sequebatur eum - et nesciebat quid 
verum est quod fiebat | per angelum - id est non putabat in rei veritate fieri : 
sed imagi|narie ostendi - unde sequitur + Estimabat autem se visum | videre - 
et hoc 5101 ostensum imaginaria ostensione - Tran|seuntes autem primam 
custodiam - id est custodes carceris - scilicet ad cu\stodiendwm deputatos - Et 
secundam - id est duos quaterniones - vel | primam custodiam - id est primum 
quaternionem cum suis - et secwndam - id est secundum | quaternionem cum suis " 
venerunt ad portam ferream que ducit | ad civitatem que putater fuisse in atrio 
earceris - Car atrium + et erat in exteriori parte civitatis " 
sive | extra civitatem - et ultro aperta est eis - Et exeuntes processerwnt vi) 


CSS -- αν 
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© Cenom quiacim Ayre mopfts momuus efty 
fuglaturermemn αιιονα πιῇ diennii.mo,_ 
fienraprim ceumbeparenoch:qihn nut, | 
Aum uchigiim toms efreliccume. Quod 
‘ tandidicsuus meusraeheyrrevalion erty | 
. ren ducennium: mopfendamnanin ecnalre 
sptaquase conmimons.Quodvayerstur 
\ gerlortitioc- dn tens. Nonenimcrvdtendus 
ἡ Cfeduffereehracuiflecumtoquereerdeis Tuneyee” 
. eprriofucyopulo pprones.qparareuobis che, 
_ Rarqih wftaremtnum mfibms το δητίξι Οὐ, 
| ἀεί οι σα mannaimedhgedamef 
᾿αδιισετιπι trem wfernart non σα θος, 
-webtmatio entire dprrro tue ἤρα erm: 
tranfterunmiamanern:wufyp in fepamt de. | 
| Srploiaties ἘΠῚ quos ame muifte-prededa. 
moran fur. Poftredimim quon-tridto ex, 
. Percaurop pis dimmunoneaquan-nine 
- Fparaurefibi abana:iwera mandarii tftes 
Piles ἀπριιταιταιιβ' crarerofue: nek _ 
tps fimdlealiquid fine diumo onfihoaggre:. 
reerur. Preferam:cam dyufervtis mop 


jineleenotieeans Jofuettimedertpeofiquid_ 


‘ 


PETRUS COMESTOR.—BEFORE A.D. 1215 


id est destruxit. 
(Et nota quia cum dixit moyses mortuus est/ | suggillavit errorem quorum- 
dam dicentium . mo|jysen raptum esse cum helya e¢ enoch / quoniam nuljlum 
ut sepulcrum. 
vestigium mortis eiws relictum est . Quod | vero addidit servus meus’ de- 
struxit et aliorwm errojrem dicentium / moysen damnatum eternaliter | propter 
despevationem ad aquas. id est tropus _—noz est propria locutio. 
aquas contradictionis . Quod vero dixit . sur|ge / locutio est . ef non sensus . 
Non enim credendus | est sedisse vel iacuisse cum loqueretwr ei duminus . 
clamantes 
Tune precepit iosue populo per precones . preparate vobis cibalria’ quoniam 
post diem tertium transibitis iordanem . Quod | de cibariis aliis 4 manna 
intelligendum est . | quod in tertium diem reservari non poterat . Hoe | de 
Quasi hic multum erravit. 
humano consilio dixit iosue. Neqwe enim ! transierunt iordanem./ usqweée in 
De quibzs iz proxisvo capitwl«m. 

septimum diem . | Exploratores enim quos tune misit/ per triduum | morati 
sunt . Post reditum quorwm triduo ex pectayvit populus diminutionem aqua- 
rum . et tune | preparavit 5101 cibaria/ iuxta mandatum iosue . | Permisit ergo 
dominus ut ait augustinus errare iosue / ne dein|ceps simile aliquid as Ὁ ae 

cilzcet 10sue 
consilio aggre\deretur . Presertim / cum dixisset dominus moysi | in electione 
eius . Losue succedet tibi pro eo si quid) 
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MSS. If there is a difference, perhaps it consists in a little more hardness 
in the French hands. It will be noticed that the conservative character 
of the writing in these Church Service-books retains a good deal of the 
style of the twelfth century, especially in the second example. 

As a specimen of the numerous class of Bibles which are among the 
chief productions of the scriptoria of the thirteenth century, a facsimile 
is selected from a MS. written at Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 3) 
between the years 1225 and 1252 (Pal. Soc. i. 73). 


No. 186 


Here the thirteenth-century hand has settled down into its normal 
character, exhibiting great accuracy in the formation of the letters, with 
the characteristic lateral compression which gives room for close-packing 
of the lines of writing. 

An interesting instance of a MS. written by an Englishman abroad 
is a Lectionary in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 2569), which was 
the work of John of Salisbury at Mons in Hainault, A. D. 1269 (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 118). 

No. 187 

John of Salisbury, however, does not write an English hand. The 
foreign (that is, Flemish) type of the writing shows itself in the hard 
outlines and angularity of some letters, such as the small round s, and 
in the rather ornamental flourishes of the smaller capitals. . 

For the last example of the century we draw upon another copy of 
that common work of the period, the Historia Scholastica, in the Royal 
MS. 3 D. vi, in the British Museum, which was executed for Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall (died A.D. 1300), and was given by him to Ashridge 
College, co. Bucks, which he founded about a.p. 1283. The date of 
the MS. therefore falls between 1283 and 1300, and probably nearer to 
the first of those years (New Pal. Soc. 13). 


No. 188 


Here the simplicity of the earlier part of the century has passed; 
and this writing is to be placed in what may be styled the decorated 
class, which, departing from the rigid formation of the time and employ- 
ing an ornamental pliancy in the formation of the letters, contributed to 
the opening of the way to the great change to be effected in the literary 
hands in the course of the fourteenth century. 


With the fourteenth century we enter on a new phase in the history 
of Latin palaeography ; and this and the following century are a period 
of gradual decadence from the high standard which had been attained 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As if wearied by the exactness 
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Ang cr Tce diem trenebnas to 
Wide hindi sce TNS. 
ener 11 


edo... 
Rint te Foard seaneelemectt 
frrmamencam aquatquectin 
dup firmament ab iris que emnctub hr 
mamenco. Cr fen efttna. focaincoy fra. 
imerrannt tenet.celnm.Eefem oft uefperina 
ee atone τυ ΕΣ 
‘aque qrtefub alo furan tmum? 
aagparean ariba. feting; eft-1ra-Crntocmite ts 


aritam το ἢ 

: Sear 
nears aa 
lent freed apa genes fee των tate anf. 
Aemerrpo ftetup mam te άῃ etm. Ἢ 
+ eet ; fa a 

gunna: fact 

Geos enim dy tnenoe Gain ἐν 
fram. trend tie o ede bona fem eral” 


g¢aman Dparanet tens-f 
led bala Rate 
chem acnodem frin fim ra 


dheszaninies tr tucantm 
‘Mamfnenvrnam. (rfein στῇ 


ἜΣ mans ΩΝ 4 


BIBLE. A.D; 1225=52 


(Appellavitqwe lucem diem ef tenebras noctem | Factumque est vespere ef 
mane dies unus . Dixit | quoqwe deus . fiat firmamentum in medio | aquarwm 
et dividat aquas ab aquis . Et fecit dews | firmamentum divisitqwe aquas que 
erant | super firmamentum ab hiis que erant sub firlmamento . Et factwm est 
ita . Vocavitqwe firmajmentum' deus celum . Et factwm est vespere et ma|ne 
dies secundus . Dixit vero deus . Congregentur | aque que sub celo sunt in 
locum unum / | e¢ appareat arida . factumaue est ita. Et vocavit dews | aridam 
terram / congregationesque aquarwm | appellavit maria . Et vidit deus απο 
esset bonum | et ait . Germinet terra herbam virentem . ‘el | facientem semen 
et lignum pomiferwm facijens fructum iuxta genus suum . cuiws semen i | 
semet ipso sit supe terram . Kt factwm est ita . Et protulit terra herbam 
virentem e¢ afferentem semen | iuxta genus suum . lignumqwe faciens fruc|tum 
et habens unumquodque sementem secundum speciem | suam . Et vidit deus 
quod esset honum et factwm est ves|pere et mane dies tercius . Dixit autem 
deus . Fiant | luminaria in firmamento 6611 ut dividant | diem ac noctem οἱ 
sint in signa ef tempora et | dies et annos ut luceant in firmamento 6611. et | 
illuminent terram . Et factum est ita . Fecitque deus | duo magna luminaria : 
luminare maius ut prelesset diei οὐ luminare minus ut preesset nocti . Et) 


' The oblique double hair-lines above the words ‘ Vocavitque’ and ‘ firmamentum’ are 
marks of transposition. 
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and rigidity of the book-hand of the thirteenth century, literary hand- 
writing now became more lax, the letters fell away in beauty of shape, 
and in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in which the 
old form of script still remained prevalent, it degenerated into a me- 
chanical and imitative hand. New styles of writing entered the field. 
The cursive element began to prevail and break up the formal con- 
servatism of the old school; a round pliant character took the place 
of the older serried script; and mixed hands came into vogue, sometimes 
expressive of the particular classes of literature for which they were 
employed. For example, in this period, and including even the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, we have numerous instances of charter- 
hands being employed in the production of books, as well as for single 
documents. In England particularly, a large number of legal MSS., 
which date from the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, are written 
in this hand. 

Space does not permit us to give more than a few illustrations of 
the general character of the change effected in the literary scripts of 
Western Europe during the two centuries which close our period; but 
even from the limited number of our examples it will be seen how, 
while the book-hands of England and France, and of Germany and the 
Netherlands, declined, that of Italy pushed forward and at length 
occupied the first position at the time when hand-written books were 
superseded by the printing-press. 

The first MS. to be cited affords an instance of the influence exercised 
by the cursive element referred to above. It contains the ritual for 
the coronation, apparently of Edward II (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2901), 
which took place in A.D. 1808. The specimen gives the king’s oath 


(Pal. Soc. 11. 196). 
No. 189 


The MS. generally is written in fine bold characters of the book-hand 
type; but the text of the oath is here varied by the introduction of an 
element from the charter-hand of the time, viz. the finishing off of 
certain letters, h, 1, v, y, in hair-lines. 

A class of writing not uncommon in the first half of the century is 
shown in a MS. of the Legenda Awrea of Jacobus de Voragine (Brit. 
MS., Add. MS. 11882), written in Paris in A.D. 1312 (Pal. Soe. 1. 222). 


No. 190 


Here will be observed the incipient roundness and looser formation 
of letters which marks the book-hand of this period and distinguishes it 
from the unbending and close-packed script of the previous century. 
The letter a, which in the thirteenth century was usually open in the 
upper bow, is now closed. 


™N 
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Gole; ous graunter-tgar 
RA germent i 


es curfbrmnes a αἱ re graumeecspm 


les aunciens nope xengletre 


OUTS Oremusens Ὁ 
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CORONATION OATH.—A.D. 1808 


(Sire / volez vous graunter - e¢ gar|der - οὐ par vostre serment confer|mer 
au poeple dengleterre les leys et | les custumes a eux grauntees par | les 
aunciens Roys Dengleterre voz | predecessours dreitureus οὐ devotz | a dieu 
- eft nomenent - les leys les | coustumes ct Jes franchises graun|tees au Clerge 
et au Poeple par le | Glorieus Roy seint Edward vostre | predecessour. 
Respouns.—Je les grante et promette. ) 
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JACOBUS DE VORAGINE.—A.D. 1812 


(genera pertulerunt . secundum quod in secundo machabeorwm | plenius conti- 
netwr. Et notandwm quod ecclesia orijentalis facit festum de sanctis utriusque | 
testamenti. occidentalis autem non facit | festum de sanctis veteris testament . 
eo quod ad infelros descenderunt . preterquam de innocentibus | ex eo quod in 
ipsis singilis occisus est christus "ἡ et de | machabeis . sunt autem . iiij°” . rationes 
quare | ecclesia de istis machabeis licet ad inferos | descenderimt solempnizat . 
prima est propter pre\rogativam martyrii . quia enim inaudita | supplicia ef 
ultra sanctos veteris testamenti passi | sunt . Et ideo privilegiati sunt ut 
eorum pas|sio merito celebretur . hee ratio ponitur in hystolriis scolasticis . 
secunda est propter representatio|nem misterii . septennarius enim numerus 
est | universitatis . significantur ergo in isto omnes | patres veteris testamenti τ 
celebritate dijgni . nam licet de istis non solempnizet ec|clesia . tum quia ad 
limbum descenderunt . tum quia | multitudo novorwm suwbintravit . in hiis 
tamen | septem inpendit omnibus reverenciam . quia per {. vij . ut dictum 
est . universitas designatur . | tercia est propter exemplum paciendi . propo- 
nuntur enim | in exemplum fidelibus . 111} . scilicet horwm ut horwm constantia | 
ad zelum fidei animentur et ad paciendum | pro lege evangelii . sicwt illi 


pro lege) 
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FACSIMILE No. 191 


manganns apiits pate; 
aun vine taco 


pmegyentntegians 
pig ©} by pit 
ary pol apoes fms mapoit— 


abn 5 ἀν rie | a 
dimmontnome ὑεή ipmmadte 


IBREVIARY.— Av Diello22—7 


(Nova veniens e celo nupcialli thalamo preparata ut sponsata | copuletur 
domino platee et muri eivs ex | auro purissimo. Porte nitent | margaritis aditis 
patentibus | e¢ virtute meritorwm illue introducitur | omnis qui pro christi 
nomine hic in mundo | premitur . Tunsionibws pressuris | expoliti lapides 
suis coaptantur | locis per manws artificis disponuntur permansuri_ sacris 
edificiis . | Gloria et honor deo usqwequo altissi|mo una patri filioqwe inclito 
paralclito cui laus est οὐ potestas per eter|na secula. amen. Versus. Domum — 
tuam domine.| Decet sanctitudo . Antiphona . Sanctificavit dominus | taber- 
naculum suum hec est domus domini in | qua invocetwr nomen eius de qua 
seriptum est elrit nomen meum ibi dicit dominus. Psalmaus Magnificat. Oratio .) 
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Next is selected a specimen from a liturgical MS., a Breviary of 
English use adapted to the service of Norwich (Brit. MS., Stowe 
MS. 12), and written between the years 1322 and 1327 (Pal. Soc. ii. 197), 


No. 191 


The MS., as a liturgy and written for public reading, carries on the 
earlier traditional set hand of the thirteenth century, but with the loss 
of the firm incisive strokes of that time. An air of softness, if the 
expression may be allowed, pervades the writing. The type of hand 
grows mechanical and is continued, as we shall find, with little modifica- 
tion, into the next century, being in the end adopted for printed books 
of this class. 

An example of the careful book-hand written in France, as the 
century advances, is found in a MS. of the Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
(Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acq. frang. 4515), written in A.D. 1871 (Pal. Soc. 
il, 168). 

No. 192 

The hand is very neat; but is subject to the remark made on the 
foregoing specimen, that it betrays the softness of style which dis- 
tinguishes the set writing of the fourteenth from that of the thirteenth 
century. 

Next, we select a facsimile of a not uncommon type of the English 
hand of the latter part of the century, which has a slightly cursive 
element in it, and which developed into the ordinary hand of the 
fifteenth century. It is taken from a Chronicle of English history 
(Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3634), written about the year 1388 (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 170). 

No. 193 


The letters which in particular are borrowed from the charter-hand 
are the round d which is almost in constant use, and the 6-shaped s as 
seen in the word ‘sexto’ in the first line. 

By this time the curves characteristic of the fourteenth century are 
beginning in many instances to become pointed : a phase of the book-hand 
which indicates the approach of the carelessness of the fifteenth century. 

Reference has been made above to the important position which the 
book-hand of Italy was assuming in the course of the fourteenth 
century. A specimen is here given from a MS. of Horace (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 11964), written at Cremona in A.D. 1391 (Pal. Soc. i. 249). 


No. 194 


It is not difficult to recognize the descent of this script from the 
fine Italian writing which had been evolved in the twelfth century 
from the Carolingian minuscule and which is represented in Faces. 181; 
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FacsimMILE No. 192 


Sin = ae aR Maps a 


3 Fe joes —— danas: 


MANDEVILLE.—A.D. 1371 


(daucuns pays vous doit souffire tant que au present . Et Je | Jehan de mande- 
ville dessus dit qui me parti de nostre pays | et passay Ja mer. lan de grace 
Mil. cee. et. xxij . qui mainte | terre et maint pays ay depuis cerchie . et 
qui ay este en main|te bonne compagnie. et veu maint biau fait . combien 
que | ie ne feisse onques nul bel fait ne nulle belle emprise . ne | autres biens 
dont on doie faire compte ne riens tenir . et qui | maintenant suy venu a 
repos maugre moy pour goutes | artetiques qui me destraingnent en prenant 
soulas en mon | chetif repos . et en recordant le temps passe . Jay ces choses 
co|pulees et mises en escript tout ainsi quil men peut souvenir . | lan de grace . 
Mil. cece . lvij . le. xxxv®. an que ie me party de | nostre pays . Si prie a tous 
les liseurs et lisans sil leur plaist | quil vueillent a dieu prier pour moy . et 
ie prieray pour euls | aussi . Et pour tous ceuls qui diront pour moy une 
pater nostre | que dieu me face remission de mes pechies . Je les fais percon| 
niers et leur octroie part a tous les bons pelerinages et a | tous les biens fais 
que onques et que ie feray encore iusques | enfin. Et si prie adieu de qui tous 
biens et toute grace) 
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FacstmiILe No. 193 


CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1388 


(dit sexto Idus Iunii obiit cultor trinitatis | invictissimus princeps Edwardus de 
Wodstok | domini regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu primo|genitus cuiws animus 
sicut in hostes οὐ ad bella | ita οὐ in mortem invictus fuit Nam valedic|turus 
seculo tamquam non moriturus obiit sed velut | de peregrinacione ‘ad patriam 
velut de morte | ad vitam velut de servitute transiturus | esset ad gloriam 
ut mori possit sanctissimam | trinitatem suppliciter exoravit Trinitas | in- 
quiens si benedicta cuiws nomen semper in | terris colui cuiws honorem 
ampliare studui in | cuius fide quamqwam alias sceleratus et pec{caltor | fui 
semper digui te deprecor ut sicut ego | tuum istud festum magnificayi in 
terris populwm | etiam ob honorem tuum vocavi ut idem festum | mecum letus 
ageret tu me liberes de corpore | mortis huiws et vocare digneris ad festum | 
illud dulcissimum quod tecum in celis agitwr in | hac die Cuiuws preces ut 
credimus a domino sunt | exaudite Namque eodem die cirea horam terciam | 
ex hoc mundo transivit . Decubuerat ‘ autem’ fere) 
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FacsImMILE No. 194 


Ἢ atalis bore fen tyraniiie 
Ts cfperic capricoriqus une / 

Ww nig; nti ἰδία 
δ onfcnac ἀπ τιοιιθ unpio 
B utcla faruo refiulgens 

€ npuruolucrisa; fan 

T xdame alas cippls fiequens 
A coun theamis te: ctepuit fonuin. | 
<b cttincis ilapus cecb0 af 

$ uftilerat.mfi faunus icin 

Ὁ ectralenatlee mertialuim 

© uftes mrov.rediere mictunas 

8 Witt g3 ποτπιιλῖη meinciito. _ 
WN oosbumilem fericmusagna. 


Horace.—a.D. 13891 


(Natalis hore seu tyrannus | Hesperie capricornius unde | Utrumque nostrum 
incredibili modo | Consentit astrum . te iovis impio | Tutela saturno reful- 
gens | Eripuit . volucrisqwe fati | Tardavit alas cum populus frequens | Letum 
theatris ter crepuit sonum . | Me truncus illap's’us cerebro | Sustulerat nisi 
faunus ictum | Dextra levasset mercurialium | Custos virorwm . reddere 
victimas | Edemque votivam memento . | Nos humilem feriemus agnam :) 
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making allowance, however, for stiffness and lateral compression 
inherited from the tradition of the thirteenth century. The sense of 
beauty, so conspicuous in that example, did not fail the Italian book- 
hand in its best specimens during the succeeding centuries. As com- 
pared with other national scripts, the high level of general excellence 
maintained by the Italian scribes is very striking. And it was this 
general excellence that placed them in the position to take the lead at 
the crucial moment of the adoption of printing in Europe. 


The course of the fifteenth century witnessed the final dissolution 
of the mediaeval minuscule book-writing. In this century there is, 
necessarily, an ever-increasing number of varieties of hands. The 
charter-hand is now very generally used for books as well as for 
documents. And while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, and under certain conditions is written with 
exactness, it generally betrays an increasing tendency to slackness and 
to malformation or exaggeration of individual forms of letters. If we 
make an exception in favour of the calligraphic MSS. of Italy, we place 
the general character of the book-hand of the fifteenth century at a low 
standard. It had become too artificial. Further, between those written 
in the cursive charter-hand and the formal minuscule book-hand, there 
is that large mass of MSS., all more or less individual in their charac- 
teristics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the elements 
of both styles: the ordinary working hands of scholars and other inde- 
pendent writers, which have no pretensions to beauty of form, and 
which, in course of time, grow more and more angular, not with the 
precise serried formation of letters as in the thirteenth century, but 
with the careless disregard of curves which accompanies rapid writing. 
And lastly, when the art of printing was established, and after the 
early type-cutters had selected their first models in the contemporary 
MS. book-hands of their several countries, it is no wonder that, in the 
end, the type copied from the Italian script prevailed over all others. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens to illustrate 
some of the many varieties of handwritings of this century. 

The first is from a MS. containing the catalogue of the library of, and 
collections relating to, Titchfield Abbey, co. Hants (Duke of Portland's 
Library), written between the years 1400 and 1405 (ew Pal. Soc. 19). 


No. 195 


The writing is in the formal square literary hand, but is entirely 
wanting in the old regularity. In the nature of things, the set book- 
hand was generally practised in the monastic scriptoria rather than the 
more cursive styles; and hence a volume such as the present one, 
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FacsimMILtE No. 195 


δῶ Yitrtow~y evenitoy ceereiutk lis aplins ἡ religrofis 
UNS ALB y Onertur acurcarto οὐ *pZo πον oie 
Da eres ferro werene put exittit onteceparte ypiys furl cum 
iffanca requifih ut ras aplias huintinod: utters cont ifs 
Yealbrtatores ceecutores capellanis x quofrig: Altos 181 hac pte fa 
netites ceeque Dignareni wvta liaz apliny Pooar τ proctlis yur 
MOD. CIgeULC AI τταισεαι ol erites Aah ont aboot | 
evequi @ teucmur wolis auctontate ἀφ! ἢ Tuurtute obedience: 
firme mumngento mantant quaturad apelan pore +adVo 
ma Alia te quis magis epedue nidetis tp pte ὅτου reiguofoy 
MID AC UrcART Fucrttts congrUC οὐ hea emt aooeterbes 
pdm oma ss fi ἴα Iris ἐφ κοίτα POCO comterta 
DAS hitatowub; eretu requubslulet dys quoy προσ ment 
iter μα didi nitinetis αὐ ποι rnotificehs ontradutoses 


TITCHFIELD ABBEY COLLECTIONS.—A.D. 1400-5 


(dictorum habitatorum et executorwm excercentem litteris apostolicis predictis 
religiosis | viris abbati οὐ conventui ac vicario concessis ef processui executoris 
pre|dicti ex eis secuto minime paritum existit. Unde ex parte ipsorum fuimus 
cum | instancia requisiti ut litteras apostolicas huiusmodi ulterius contra 
ipsos | habitatores executores capellanum et quoscumque alios eis in hac parte 
falventes exequi dignaremwr iuxta litferarwm apostolicarwm predictarwm et 
processus huiws|modi exigenciam et tenorem . Volentes igitur in hac parte 
facere et | exequi quod tenemur vobis auctoritate apostolica in virtute obedien- 
cie | firmitey iniungendo mandamus quatinuws ad capellam predictam et ad 
lo|ca alia de quibus magis expedire videritis ef per partem dictorum religio- 
sorum | virorwm ac vicarii fueritis congrue requisiti personaliter accedentes | 
predicta omnia οὖ singula in dictis litteris apostolicis et processu predicto con- 
tenta | dictis habitatoribus executoribus et quibuslibet aliis quorwm interest 
vel intererit | communiter vel divisim intimetis insinuetis et notificetis con- 
tradictores) 


1184 Hh 
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FacsImIte No. 196 


Ὁ et 


Mose mI 2h fi fe eae 


[Car atcure uc fee 

fe anne weice qua€ 

a ne a aay a 

Tie hui fhe : eee uy, Hie : 
a 


 oudiclc fi 
eee ΤΩΝ ee πε pute Cpuce 
¢ ruifguce ach one 
meee te ΠΣ ὙΠ ata 
Ot wil AA caer 
moles [ neg τς 


nec 


δ τῷ hf ae ne Ἵ 
tut UAE ATA 0 
Xe. fincarft nnclanaancie ἡ 


ROMANCES.—A.D. 1445 


(Et manderoit a tous les princes qui de lui tenoient | terre quilz venissent 
a celle feste . Car a cellui iour | se voulloit couronner de lempire du monde . 
Et auxi | comme il pensa le fist il . Car a leure fist faire les lectres | pour 
envoyer a tous les grans princes quil | scavoit ou monde pour venir a celle 
feste . Et quant | il eust baillees ses lectres aux messaiges, et la | nouvelle fu 
espandue par Je pais de celle feste . Si y | vint tant de monde de toutes terres 
que oncques | greigneur ne fu veu iusques a cellui iour pour une | iournee 
Et entre les autres messaiges que alixandre | envoya manda il en gresse a sa 
mere La quelle fu | moult ioyeuse . Quant elle eust entendu le bon | estat 
de son filz . Si lui remanda unes lectres esquelles | lui prioit quil se voulsist 
garder dantipater qui| estoit sire de tir . qui est sur appellee . Et de ses enffans | 
Rasadron et iobras. Car il ne lui sembloit mie que | antipater lamast de bon 
ceur. Quant alixandre ot | leues les lectres . si ne creust mie legierement ce que) 
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written within the walls of the abbey, would be preferably drawn up 
in the customary hand of the house. This preference for a set hand, 
in eases where a cursive hand would be more usual, is specially notice- 
able in mediaeval monastic charters, which are so frequently written in 
a book-hand instead of the ordinary charter-hand of the time. 

In France a form of writing, founded on the cursive legal script, 
came into use as a literary hand, and was employed in the north, and 
beyond the frontier in the Low Countries subject to French influence. 
The well-known collection of Romances (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15 E. vi), 
which was presented by John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret 
of Anjou, on her marriage to Henry VI in A.D. 1445, is written in this 
style (Pal. Soc. ii. 173). 


No. 196 


It is not a pleasing example of writing; and in many instances this 
hand degenerates into coarseness. It has, however, a typographical 
interest as the basis of a common form of early French printing founts. 

The next specimen, of the English liturgical script of the fifteenth 
century, is from a Missal (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 109), which was 
given to the Church of St. Laurence in the Old Jewry, London, before 
A.D. 1446 (Pal. Soc. ii. 203). 


No. 197 


Comparing this example with that in the same style of writing of 
the first half of the fourteenth century (Facs. 191), we find the tradition 
of the older hand closely adhered to. There is little change in forms of 
letters; but the general character of the writing is harder and appears 
more mechanically executed. Its rather ornate style is to be noticed. 

Turning to other countries, we give a typical specimen of a common 
class of handwriting found in MSS. of the Netherlands and Northern 
Germany at this period. The facsimile is taken from a MS. of St. Augus- 
tine De Civitate Dei (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17284), written at Op-linter 
in Belgium, in A.D. 1463. ; 

No. 198 


This angular style, with pointed forms of letters, is characteristic of 
the North German and Flemish ordinary book-hands of this century. 
In South Germany the influence of the Italian school imparted to the 
native hands a more graceful form. But while the German book-hand 
in general was of a rough and careless character, it is to be remembered 
that, as in England and other countries, a traditional set hand survived 
for liturgical and biblical works. 

We close our series of examples of the fifteenth century with two 
specimens of Italian writing. The first is from a MS, of the Politics 

Hh2 
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FACSIMILE No. 197 


“qu mudi ab iohannie,s 
An furan oun. Jauent heey 
“mul fray tuum finan: dr : 
Ata. Juumumus Haat 
ΠῚ} ΓΙ ΠῚ 1} 118. Cra 

ἀπ ad Ut. 7ΠΠΠΙΠΠῚ 5 AL Ἵ 
“gum itis: Dit. Cu fimon ἡ 
fling iohannas ni uorilens Γι 
phas. quod meuetar pes 1] 
nahi ae Whit prin ga 
Uleames α πη ΓΡΉ ΠΗ. ay 
Dinra his. Aquarme, Gat t 
"RULE phiypus a let faim: au 
far ander ef pen. JUUNUT ph 
lps natianadan: ΩΓ dian 
Jane (phe moptes 1} {0} ΠΣ. 
piophers mucins thin fli. 
ofl a nazar, crdinr an 


MissAL.—BEFORE A.D. 1446 


(Venerunt et viderunt ubi mane|ret : et apud eum manserunt die | illo . Hora 
autem erat quasi deci|ma . Erat autem andreas frater sy;monis petri: unus ex 
duobus | qui audierant ab iohanne . e¢ se\cuti fuerant eum . Invenit hic 
primum fratrem suum symonem: et dicit οἱ. Invenimuls messyam: quod | 
est interpretatum christus . Et addux|it eum ad ieswm . Intuitus autem | eum 
iesus: dixit . Tu es symon | filius iohanna: tu vocaberis ce\phas . quod 
interpretatur petrus . In | crastinum autem voluit exire in gallileam : et invenit 
philippum. Et | dicit ei iesus . Sequere me . Erat | autem philippus a bethsaida : 
civijtate andree et petri . Invenit phijlippusnathanaelem: et dicit ei. | Quem 
scripsit moyses in lege et | prophete: invenimus ieswm filium | ioseph a 
nazareth . Et dicit ei na) 
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FacstmILE No. 198 


fuerne nnpletnr odie ῥββνννιπο faces @ ap ne morfee que pple lege acre 
Perne mn monte να thud au chad nome deo popiente mutiny face 
tat shied Doemee? popila m Prigmnfionns monyit: Compibrd aie mds 
εἴ fiat fe hébout-er pom ppli ce mia der alenanerit pps et adafa belloy 
Jude venti eibad repr temp ne βεννννὸ repnane pul Cos reprobars 
Ct bellinr clad phate curfep fhrpepiecta ne mide roped onren€? damd 
fiserefYie 1 regress C109 mayie pie Dretue ott filse mm qo avtienlnes 
eda fnetudt off oF exord4it Quoddime μονα popwh δεν, 0104 povid Gad 
pelt adolefcena δα ab ype Abia? ups ad Wer Dawed « Nery cm 
Rafts swiathend crane Ay ic piahoned comeoraut we τῇ 
Lae gee sie Osea es gmendaree ab absaha (ah ak 
Aad dad. Ab adolefanna cpuype wap he pone prions ἀρὰ qotane 
Wit ev abba fiipfit exerdut qu ena pater pone γον νιον 2 qn mH 
hat nome daepic. A hic expo velue puna ficczat ys109 gone dei 
A noe μὴ} adspm abraha. cr doops tng Ἤν cf sdeft yelren. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 1463 


(fuerat impletura. cuivs rei prefiguratio facta est . quod non moyses qui populo 
legem acce|perat in monte syna: sed iesus cui etiam nomen deo precipiente 
mutatum fuerat | ut iesus vocaretur . populum in terram promissionis induxit . 
Temporibus autem iudi|cum sicut se habebant et peccata populi et misericordia 
dei alternaverunt prospera et adversa bellorwm | Inde ventum est ad regum 
tempora, quorum primus regnavit saul Cui reprobato | et bellica clade pro- 
strato eiusque stirpe prvoiecta ne inde reges orirentw . david | successit in 
regnum . Cuivs maxime christus dictus est filius, in quo articulus | quidam 
factus est et exordium quodammodo iuventutis populi dei, cuiws generis que- 
dam j velut adolescencia ducebatur ab ipso abraham usquwe ad hune david . 
Nequwe enim | frustra matheus evangelista sic generationes commemoravit ut 
hoc primum | intervallum quatuordecim generationibus commendaret . ab abra- 
ham scilicet usque | ad david . Ab adolescencia quippe incipit homo posse 
generare . propterca generationum ex abraham sumpsit exordium, qui etiam 
pater gencium constitutus est quando mujtatum nomen accepit . Ante hune 


ergo velut puericia fuerat huiws generis populi dei 
abraham . et ideo prima lingua inventa est id est hebrea .) 


a noe usqwe ad ipsum 
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FAcstmiLE No. 199 


AParume ucro pnapalffinum own en Cf 
preipalifima ct ectas oms complecnt. Ltt 
autem bee Ula que cuiitas appellanur et cal 
foactas. Quicungs uero putant gnhaatony 
cutitans ct gis patrisgs famulras ct Tom © 
eqidein ce ponent. nombene dreunt. Mulstu 
dine enum ct pauceate: fed non fpene dlorus 
fingulos putant differre.uclut fi pancorim 
qurocm vomit fiver pluruim patremfat | 
las: fi com pluruim gubnatorem cuutans, 
uclregem. quafi mb differat magna tomus — 
ct pra cuntas. qubnatorgs cuuntatis ct Ter, 
Quanw quidem wwem pftoct rev. quucio fin 
τόποι tals faenne in parte pfidet.ct urparte. 


ARISTOTLE.—A.D. 1451 


(Maxime vero principalissimum omnium que est | principalissima et cetevas 
omnes complectitur. Est | autem hec illa que civitas appellatur et civilis | 
societas. Quicunqwe vero putant gubernatoris | civitatis et regis patrisque 
familias et domini | eandem esse rationem/ non bene dicunt. Multitu'dine 
enim et paucitate ’ sed non specie illorum | singulos putant differre . veluti 
si paucorum | quidem dominum . si vero plurium patremfamillias / si etiam 
plurium gubernatorem civitatis . | vel regem . quasi nihil differat magna 
domus | et parva civitas . gubernatorque civitatis et rex. | Quando quidem 
idem presidet rex . quando vero secundum | rationem talis scientie in parte 
presidet et in parte) 
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aty tmperatoruitemortalium animufeft: 

ut ubt ram uirtutifiiacraffatir a ἡ 
bunde fpotenta, d&clarif eft necpfortn - 
Sapa τὴ βδὸς aedurasaaaats 
bonafartef, mecp n ertpere‘cuig poteft: 
5 in captufpranif cuptdintbuf. ad tnertiam uolup ᾽ 
tatefa corporf pefflindatuf eft: pernstiofa libs - 
dine paulifper uff’ tabs per-focordiam αὐ te - 

ufetaf-inqenium defluxere:natureinfirmt - 
tafaccufathr. Suam quigpculpam auforefad - 
neqocia cranfferunt. Quod nibuf bonazy 
rerum tantaaua eflet-q μεθα aliena ac . 
nihil ram enam a petite.’ 
ὐλ θα εὐρόαταν nage reqerentcali 
cveomagmiendinsf -ubi promorta - 
(δι a eterm Nam uti genuf homt - 
num compofitum excorpore amma eft-tta ref ἘΠῚ 
cunSe ftudiagomnianoftra aliacorportf-alia 
anim naturam fequuntur’ [gitar preclara fa’ 
ctef’ dinitteradhecuifcorporif:calia. 
το a ευμαφι brent dilabuneur. Atinge @ ; 
nit facinora ficutiammaimmortaha. Ὁ 
funr. poftremo corper tf &fortunebonoyut - 
eae eft-omniag ortaccadunt:& ee 


SALLUST.— A.D. 1466 


(atqwe imperator vite mortalium animus est / | qui ubi ad gloriam virtutis via 
crassatur: albunde pollens potensqwe et clarus est, neque fortuna eget. 
Quippe ‘que’ probitatem, industriam, aliasquwe | bonas artes, neqwe dare neque 
eripere cuiqwam potest. | Sin captus pravis cupidinibus ad inertiam volup| 
tatesque corporis pessundatus est: pernitiosa libidine paulisper usus: ubi 
per socordiam, vires. tempus etas: ingenium defluxere: nature infirmijtas 
accusatur. Suam quiqwe culpam auctores ad | negocia transferunt. Quod si 
hominibus bonarwm | rerum tanta cura esset : quanto studio aliena ac | nihil 
profutura multoquwe etiam periculosa petunt: | neque regerentur 4 casibus, 
magis quam regerent casus / | et eo magnitudinis procederent / ubi pro mortal 
libus gloria eterni fierent. Nam uti genus homijnum compositum ex corpore 
et anima est.’ ita res | cuncte, studiaqwe omnia nostra / alia corporis: alia | 
animi naturam sequuntur. Igitur preclara fa\cies: magne divitie, ad hee vis 
corporis. et alia | omnia huiuscemodi brevi dilabuntur. At inge|nii egregia 
facinora sicuti anima immortalia | sunt. Postremo corporis et fortune bono- 
rum ut | initium sic finis est: omniaque orta occidunt: et) 
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and Economics of Aristotle, translated by Leonardo Aretino, in the 
library of Mr. Dyson Perrins, which was written at Milan in A.D. 1451 
(New Pal. Soc. 122). ; 


No. 199 


This is an extremely neat example of the book-hand of the Italian 
Renaissance period; but still of the rather compressed type seen in the 
previous specimen, Facs. 194, of A.D. 1391. 

The second example shows a further advance. It is from a MS. of 
Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 16422), written 
at Florence, A.D. 1466. 


No. 200 


Here the scribe has closely followed the pattern of the twelfth century 
(see Facs. 181), and has produced a beautiful MS. successfully imitating 
the graceful roundness of the older hand. The early printers of Italy 
had, happily, ample material of the same excellence as this MS. from 
which to construct their choice founts of type. For the widely diffused 
taste for choice volumes written in this beautiful style is proved by the 
survival of numerous examples which once adorned the libraries of 
wealthy patrons and collectors. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Latin minuscule 
literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. Indeed, after the general 
adoption of printing, MS. books ceased to be produced for ordinary use, 
and the book-hand practically disappeared in the several countries of 
Western Europe. As regards the small number of extant literary MSS. 
of a later date than the close of the century, it is noticeable that a 
large proportion of them are written in the style of the book-hand of 
the Italian Renaissance. The scribes of these late examples only followed 
the taste of the day in preferring its clear and simple characters to the 
rough letters of the native scripts. 


The English Vernacular Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


A work on Palaeography which is intended chiefly for the use of 
English students would be incomplete without dealing separately with 
the scripts employed by English scribes of the later middle ages when 
writing in the vernacular. 

We have already followed the course of minuscule literary writing in 
England down to the period of the Norman Conquest. At that date, as 
we have seen, the foreign hand had already become a recognized literary 
hand and was employed for Latin literature; and after the Conquest 
the old Saxon hand was no longer required in that department. For 
vernacular works, however, the latter naturally continued in use; and 
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FacstmiteE No. 201 


Fiyman feopunse-OrF hee fy hep anne-gf be 
fy cafe imme ae hte} ny inne-bea beam 
γεγο μι πείηημτι bcc GF hyaputh feel 
-tihclan Fou pypse: haf hand onbiand 
fylle-hine bif masas foplacan-jhenycre | 
h pahim Foye beer. donne {yhe ΤΙ δ pons ἣν 

fata falda 40 ὃ {κοῖς fe 

ammagum- Neundep fo nanman 

Dad! manbucan pat leafe dehe ap Γι 
de. sphahefy Ἰίαῦ Leaf eee alee hand -s1f ine 
tya do-bece mme ofephypn ας Je γεῖς pac 


le sepefa habhe semor ἃ ymbe cai yu 
_cam-y580n δας alec mam fy fole qlee ΩΝ 
Ἴδας ale νμος habbe ἐμὸς. Ἴδηδατη hy 
ας bie fopScume. af tie hipa sferbibhe 


ENcLIsH Laws (TEXTUS ROFFENSIS).—BEFORE A.D. 1125 


(flyman feormige. Gif hit sy her inne . gif hit | sy east inne. gif hit sy nord 
inne . bete be Sam | pe pa friS gehwritu secgan. Gif hwa purh stel | tihtlan 
freot forwyrce . and his hand on hand | sylle . and hine his magas forletan . 
and he nyte | hwa him fore bete . Sonne sy he Sxes Seow weor|ces wyrse . Se 
dxr to gebyrige . and oSfealle se | wer Sam magum. Ne underfé nan man 
odres | mannes man butan pes leafe te he er fylig\de . and her he syllad 
leas wid 6166 hand . gif hit | hwa dé . bete mine oferhyrnesse. Ic wille jet | 
8610 gerefa hebbe gemot 4 ymbe feower wujcan . and gedon Set wle man sy 
folc rihtes wyrée . | and Sxt wle sprec hebbe ende . and andagan hween|ne hit 
ford cume . gif hit hwa ofer hebbe .) 
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FAcsIMILE No. 202 


THE ORMULUM.—EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(And he fe33m sennde sone forp / | Till bepplezem . and se33de . Nu la/ferrdinn- 
gess farepp forp. And selkepp swipe 3eorne . Patt newe | king . batt borenn 
iss / Her i }iss | land to manne. And sone summ 3e\findenn himm . Wher 
summ he beop | onn eorpe . Wipp 3ure madd|mess lakepp himm . And bu3hepp | 
himm . and lutepp . And cumepp efft onn|3en till me / And witepp me to | 
seggenn . Wher icc me mu3he | findenn himm’ To lakenn himm . and lu| 
tenn . And te33 pa wenndenn fra pe | king / Till pe33re rihhte we3-) 
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eventually, after its cessation as a separate style of writing, a few special 
Saxon forms of letters, the g, the thorn (p and 8), and the w, still survived 
in MSS. to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we have 
seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule had already begun to 
tell upon the native seript even before the Conquest. In the eleventh 
century the spirit of the developement which marks the general progress 
of the handwriting of Western Europe is also evident in the cast of Anglo- 
Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the assimilation of the native 
hand to the imported hand, which was soon practised in all parts of the 
country, naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. of the 
twelfth century we still find a hand which, in a certain sense, we may 
call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished from the ordinary Latin minuscule 
of the period; but, later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English scribes for vernacular books became practically nothing more than 
the ordinary writing of the day with an admixture of a few special 
Old-English letters. On the other hand, it is observed that there was a 
tendency to prefer the use of the charter-hand for books in the English 
language, and in many MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, which 
may be called an English hand, in the sense of a hand employed in 
vernacular MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century referred to above, 
we select a specimen from a copy of the Textus Roffensis, a collection of 
the Laws of Kent and of Anglo-Saxon kings and William the Conqueror, 
now in the Chapter Library of Rochester, which was written before 
A.D. 1125 (Pal. Soe. ii. 73). 


No. 201 


The forms of the letters are for the most part Anglo-Saxon; but the 
general aspect of the writing is that of the Norman script, inclining to 
the charter-hand type. If we compare this specimen with the contem- 
porary example of the fine book-hand of Canterbury, written with 
elaborate care, as shown in Facs. 176, it will be seen that the writing 
of the Rochester MS. is of quite a different class. The lettering, 
while firm and well formed, is not so calligraphic and is more com- 
pressed. At the same time the hand ranks as a thoroughly good one 
for general literary purposes. If we now turn to the contemporary 
charter of Henry I, Facs. 225, we appreciate the influence so manifestly 
exercised on the character of the writing before us by the vigorous style 
of the official Chancery hand of the charter. 

The Ormulum, or homilies on the Gospel Lessons, composed in metre 
by Orm, or Ormin, an Austin canon, in the East-Midland dialect, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
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(Junius MS. 1), and was written probably in the early years of the 
thirteenth century (Pad. Soc. ii. 183). 


No. 202 


The hand is peculiarly rough, but strong ; and is the work of a writer 
who could use his pen effectively and with simple uniformity, but with- 
out any attempt at beauty. Both shapes of the thorn are used; the soft 
or guttural sound of g is represented by the flat-headed Saxon letter, 
the hard sound by the same form with the addition of a curve which 
converts the bow under the head into a loop like that of the Roman 
letter. A peculiar feature is the doubling of the consonant after a short 
vowel. The second consonant is frequently written above the first; and, 
in cases where the first consonant is soft g, its duplication is represented 
by h; the over-written r is of the ordinary Roman form; and some 
double consonants are written on one stem, as in the case of p and ἢ. 

Another example of a strong, unadorned style is a collection of 
Homilies (Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 240), also of the early part of the 
thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. 11. 94). 


No. 208 


This again is writing of the charter-hand type and, like the Ormu- 
lum, displays the virile strength which is so conspicuous in the cursive 
hands of this period, as found, not only in legal documents, but also in 
the literary annotations, generally written with the plummet, whether 
by seribe or scholar, in the margins of their books. 

A very pretty and regular book-hand appears in a copy of the Ancren 
Riwle, or Rule for Anchoresses (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Titus D. xviii), 
written at the beginning of the thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. ii. 75). 


No. 204 


For a work in the vernacular this MS. is unusually well executed. 
In general style, the writing may be compared with that of Facs. 182, 
of A.D. 1191-2, though the latter is rather more formal. The hand 
before us has all the vigour that we have noticed as characteristic in 
the two foregoing examples. 

Following on the same lines as the Latin hands, the transition from 
the stiff characters of the thirteenth century to the more pliant style of 
the fourteenth century is seen in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse 
of Conscience (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 57), written by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, a brother of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, A.D. 1340 
(Pal. Soc. i. 197). 
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FacsimM1LE No. 203 


godine ube as σὸν ἔσθ ΠΩΣ fit ΜΕ 


ds ef ἐξά, Pyle bf (clit ual hs 
τὶ egal hecan ne hele te dea 


Anong San ἀδ god ne ainen Amd he 


" ὩΣ 5 Fyokf Ἵν: as e rh ee al{pohe~ 


HoMILies.—EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(Sese strengpe of gode‘ ne miht tu non god don. Du miht isien sum | wel 
wis cleree . Se wisliche him selven naht ne wisseS . and pincp Sat he | hafd 
inoh3 on his witte Se he camn . ne Sese strengpe ne besekS ‘nauht’ at | gode 
for Si he belefS among San Se non god ne cumnen. And hem | he is ilich ot 
werkes . alswa lihtliche oSerhwile he misdoS alswo he | Se non god ne cann . 
Se Se for godes eiz3he him halt fram alle heved | sennes . and fram alle Se 
forbodes Se god him forbiet . he hafS Sese strengpe | of gode . Dese hali 
mihte forleas david kyng Sa Se he forlai3 | mid bersabee Salomones moder pe 
was bewedded urie . Ac he | navre ne 3eswaoc er he hes eft ‘h’afde . Miserere 
mei dews Sane dere}wurde salm anon he makede‘! and godes wraS he Sar 
mide acolede) : 
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FacstmMiLte No. 204 


nonkuetehaliingatheyes one buneland. πος Ξ 
aga whey yu cumel ty “fulmonarctysinavdneo cathe 
aterm vale hinhdly _pmndyonas 
Wesley ae telvanefapid tod on i 
salon ee : 


ἘΊΞΞΙΞΕ f a Ce : 


peamonattin bewncep fepraymeiseca 
δ Δ διλε δ νη δου κάχι ayy 
[2 cheere mmr 


THE ANCREN RIWLE.— BEGINNING OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(in on hire se hali king as he was | and godes prophete. Nu cumes for® | 
a [6016 mon. haldis him pah | hehlich 3if he haves a wid hod | and a lokin 
cape . and wile iseon 3unge | ancres . and loke neode as stan hu | hire wlite 
him like . pat naves njawt hire leor forbarnd i fe sumne | and.seis ho mai 
baldeliche iseon halli men . 3ea swuch as he is for his | wide and his lokene 
sleve . Mesur qui | desire ne heres tu pat david godes prophete | bi hwam he 
seide . Inveni virum | secwndum cor meum. I have ifunden qzwod | he a mon 
after mi heorte . He pat | godd self seide bi pis deorewur%e | sahe . king and 
prophete culed ut of alle. 

urie hire laverd. And tu a sune|ful mon art swa hardi to casten | pin ehe 
on a 3ung wummon . pis | pat is nu seid limpes to wimmen | ah ase muche 
neod is wepman | to wite wel his ehsihSe fram wimmen|nes sihte. Nu mi 
leove suster if alni ‘is’ ful willesful to seon ow’ ne welne 3e per neaver god 
ah leves him | fe lasse. Nule ich pat nan seo ow | bote he have special leave 
of ow|re maister . for alle pa preo sumnes | pat i spec of last . and al pat uvel 
of dijna pati ear spek of . al com nawt | for pi pat te wimmen lokeden 
cange|liche o wepmen: ah purh pat ha un|wrihen ham i monnes ehesihSe) 
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Facstm1LE No. 205 


An lane Fepafelpep p pefpefaaazt-Wpy outelyppupmpase|snd iba: 
a δ elle faphips(e(folleon{ Lene. ΗΝ 
ehiche ουιγελῥεελνοϊαζ ποτιογοτιθχείρες ριοἶρο nolleWve.Aelye 
MFR pe prise fele tind pe hezefte if-ee for beh se Sars 
d ndeakehe ic Gon faatin διὸ ἀρ ας hrs 

a nhzt p> pene: co 0: ics (ig = me 
| pea ay a Tr pen sree ce 


pee ogeomyentre ρας pete. 
enliche! uanyoloue pet he hey το ou(find uartesadeyt i foaledol, ‘ 


AYENBITE OF INWyT.—A.D. 1840 


(ine pise live. Ac hpise byep yeffes ari3t wypoute wypnymynge / and wypou|te 
lere. Vor huanne pe opre ssolle fayli / pise ssolle ous bleve. Panne byep 
hi zuo | propreliche oure - pet we his ne mo3e na3t lyese wylle we nolle we. 
ase we | moze fe opre. Je pridde scele and pe he3este is. vor per byep yefpes 
clenliche | be love. and pou wost wel fet yefpe lyest pane name of yeffe / 
huanne hit | ne is na3t yyeve clenliche be love. Vor huanne pe yevere hep 
zi3}e to his o3e|ne prov’ pet ne is no yefpe’ ac rapre is chapvare. Huamnne 
he yzy3p guod|nesse ondervonge / ofe'r’ service / pet ne is no yeffe / ac hit 
is rapre dette yyol/de. Ac huamne pe yefpe comp proprelich'e’ and chenliche 
of fe welle of love wipjoute prov. wyfoute yefpe. wy‘p’oute drede. wypoute 
enie dette“ panne is hit | arizt ycleped / yeffe. Huerof pe filosofe zayp. 
pet yeffe / is yevynge- wyploute ayenyefpe. pet is wyoute onderstondinge 
of ayenyefbe. ac wypjoute more - vor to zeche love. Ine zuyche mancre god 
yefp ous his yefpes | clenliche / vor pe love pet he hep to ous / and vor to 
gaderi oure herten.) 
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FacsimMILe No. 206 


Cad > vy σα τ νον yo vice pelo! 2 
 Alinst/forfope juts coma yatin) 
ALC YINgs . 111 υσῦν t pulwrit Was ττὸν for 
to dye for qrteeteyus: ye Wed oF upchanore, 
tye ond wpe Hywldve ατιὸ oF: forto be 
beorgt foxy to ΤΣ τι Windy whan be αἰ" 
iy came, me oF Ins Ipnage tlepnd to qvoee 
τρίτο toye aut be clepite tlic Five 
Tpe hees vocke/tpye ved of mpchanore tthe 
Wid tye curd Youd Winche be hotdige 
foxy Azer pe bolp hous of alunsty god. 
cretelr Honete/Aito he comand pe 
ay of unpitoute upchanore bitt off fn 
to bezout to υτἱϑδιδ ΒΗΓ ΓΕ ΚΡ 
chord of ye 16000 man: forto be longa 
tp fagetndpe termple/ peor: alle viethte 
pe lod of veut σοι γος 
kepte 13 place wnikforhd/forfope ve i. 
hangup upchanons υτῦ Τρ 1. 
_tocke Ht were cupteut o knowe top 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


(stirid » by cuntree voyce pei blessiden pe lord | almi3ti / forsope Iudas comaun- 
dide pat bi | alle pingis . in body and ynwitt was redy for|to dye for cytee- 
seyns’ be hed of nychanore . | and pe hond with pe schuldre gird off ἡ forto 
be | brou3t forp to Ierwsalem / whidre whan he fuljly came . men of his 
lynage clepid togydre | and prestis to pe autre: he clepide and hem fat 
weren | iv pe hee3 rocke / and be hed of nychanore sche|wid and pe cursid 
hond whiche he holdinge | forp a3einus pe holy hous of almi3ty god ” | greteli 
gloriede / also he comaundide pe | tunge of unpitouse nychanore kitt off ἢ 
for|to be 3oven to briddis gobetmele / forsope | pe hond of pe wood man / 
forto be hongid | up a3einws pe temple / perfore ° alle blessiden | pe lord of 
heven seiynge / blessid pe lord pat | kepte his place undefoulid / forsope he | 
hangide up nychanoris hed in pe hee3ist | rocke- pat it were evydent 
or knowen and opyn) 
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FAacsIMILE No. 207 


(ΓΞ ιυϑ pees pe ploriyman pdnentes mnaimnte # 
“Δι Fou Naperuel peso fea goien ma et {ude ee) 

And ἃ volbe bi Fore gus sand for [δ yr neneye 

cea Hore Siige Smad ppn enmp: A 
ἡ) τι pow wim helpeocnene t ΜΝ 

Tait Wore cles on Ins HeSeof alle Bonide fpeche se 
΄ frond trp yr Ubrt ans Wry γι Wwardels13-Lone fore Typrine | a 

: ἴω zef nm efe and eferreneye aris nese ξ 

᾿ Domfuste ym Wry pr setifis 

"ne lame on πὶ} lonestil ye Lanhe on 


Ane birt he bolbe ng» bine mote 1 
ot when He emt Dictnenes fte no man na 
nailer ore plonyman bi aids ae heteerte 

yan afee-etnd rd) Usip bum zeDe 
Bene asain εὐλθο θέ Μ δ κα Afprerseeesere~ 


Prers PLlowMAN.—ABouUT A.D. 1380 


(Quod peres fe plouhman pacientes vincunt . | Bifore perpetuel pees . i schal 
proven pat i seide | And a vowe bifore god . and forsake hit nevere | Pat 
disce doce dilige dewm . and byn enmy. | Herteli bow him helpe . evene forp 
pi myth | Cast hote coles on his hed . of alle kynde speche | Fond wip pi wit 
and wip pi word . his love forte wynne | And 3ef him eft and eft . evere at 
his nede | Comforte him wip pi catel . and wip pi kynde speche | And lauhe 
on him pus wip love . til he lauhe on pe | And but he bowe for pis betyng. 
blynd mote i worpe | And whan he hadde iworded pus . wiste no man 
aftwr | Wher peres pe plouhman bicam . so preyeili he wente | And reson 
ran after . and rith wip him 3ede | Save concience and clergie . i coude no mo 
aspie) 


1184 11 
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No. 205 


In this example we have a heavy broad minuscule akin to the 
charter-hand type. ‘The writing, while perfectly legible and of a good 
serviceable form, is of a somewhat rustic appearance, the lettering being 
clumsy and irregular and Jacking the uniformity of a well-trained hand. 

Next, as a contrast, we take a few lines from a Wycliffite Bible of 
the earlier version (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15530), of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century (Pal. Soc. 1. 75). 


No, 206 


The square character in which this MS. is written is akin to the 
formal script maintained in the contemporary Latin liturgical and biblical 
codices, and is therefore suitable to the nature of the volume, which, 
we may fairly assume, was drawn up in this style with a view to being 
read aloud in the household, and not only for private study. 

A MS. of the Vision of Piers Plowman (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. 
Vespasian B. xvi), from which the next specimen is selected, may be 
placed in the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps about the 
year 1380 (Pal. Soc. 11. 56). 


No. 207 


The writing, in a round book-hand, partly formed on the charter- 
hand of the time, may be compared with the Facs. 193 from a 
Chronicle of about the year 13888. This style, as already stated, was 
employed in England very commonly at this period. Of a good legible 
type, it could be written with fair speed by a skilled penman; and it 
appears ordinarily in MSS. of general literature. Without criticiz- 
ing the forms of the letters, which are generally those of the more 
flowing character of the time, it may be allowed to refer to one in 
particular, which seems to thrust itself upon the notice: this is the 
small round d of the shape seen especially in Facs. 193, which appears 
to be typical of this hand. 

A carelessly written volume is the original MS. of the Wycliffite 
version of the Old Testament at Oxford (Bodley MS. 959), by Nicholas 
Hereford, the date of which may be placed about A.D. 1382 (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 151). 

No. 208 


This is one of the five hands in which the MS. is written, and is of 
the cursive charter-hand type which became common in the next century. 
The palaeographical interest of this volume chiefly consists in its 
being an author’s MS. The style of the writing was naturally unim- 
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Facstm1Lte No. 208 


Se ye i! 
be 


ἔνε 
we 


Ὑ oF enge of byar ty βαρ σθαμα τὸ ya" 
Ce eren gira hip ἢ ϑερ»στγ FR 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1882 


(fore pe lord / and pe sonys off aaron pe prest | sholen offre be blood off hit . 
shedynge by | envyron of pe auter. Pat is byfore be dolre of be tabernacle / 
and pe skyn of pe hoost | drawyn off’ fe grete Jemys pei sholen kyt|te in 
gobetes . and pei sholen ley fuyr in pe | auter " made byfore pe heep of woode. 
and | pe lemes pat ben kut above ordeynynge / | pe heed pat is. and al pat 
clevyn to pe majwe “ fe entrailes and pe feet wasche wip | water / and pe 
prest shal brenne hem upon pe aulter into al brente sacrifice and sweete 
smul | to pe lord / pat 3if of pe beestes is ‘pe’ offrynge | pe al brent sacrifice 
of sheep or of gete: | he shal offre a loomp of ο 3eer . wipoute | wem . and 
he shal offre at pe syde of pe | auter pat byholdep to pe norpe " byfore | pe 
lord / pe blood forsope of hit pe sonys | of aaron sholen helden opon pe auter " 
by | envyron / and pei sholle dyvyden pe lemes | pe heed and al pat cleven 
to pe mawe? and | leye opon pe woode " to pe whiche fuyr is | to be under- 
put. pe entrailes forsobe and pe | feet pei sholen whasche wip water . and 
pe | prest shal brenne alle pynges offred opon | pe auter in to brent sacrifise and 
most sweet | smul to pe lord / 3if forsope off pe briddes | pe offrynge of brent 
sacrifice were to pe | lord of turtris or colvyr briddys - pe prest) 
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FacstmMiIte No. 209 


lonniend α purge luc cha OF plal 
ει 6 02 Of pe Werks of Mlinon: Wor pat 
mormoteue quid qulio: IT 15 Wont tole 
dou p br ieuptiotis = 09 Or Conaporis pcr | 
ben wraten: pe whiche forxtope T pte and 
uot ivte wrere/ We For fope to pe pit oF 
Inds Puchiuge pe nee remenyge w™ 
AW INAH OF Wrutpug? Yat diltietip 
Write ¢ fut Of play 1618 το τυ αὶ pe 
(απο ye iS Wie forlope as ἡ 
alloble wan 4 of ἄσῃ four Greiye | uc 
ὁ pNge 19 mciugD OF cherie ins 
fore perijeiustycrfor it Eeallyp p "ve tit 
laqpol Chal uot mown keeper pe 
Flowue O£ 18 (ποῦ, befor Opi! page 
allo - 810, be Led to.p"uor moze ye 
ιϑ ben id A spheres pan cuange 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—BEFORE A.D. 1397 


(bounden and eny pinge 1116 to han of psal|mys or of pe werkis of sal‘o’mon ? 
bot pat | in demostene and tullio’ it is wont to be | don pat bi devysiouns 
and verder distinceyouns pei | ben writen: pe whiche forsope in prose and | 
not in verse writen / we forsofe to pe profit of | reders pwrveyinge pe newe 
remenynge with | a new mane of wriitynge han distinctly | writen / and 
first of ysay it is to wyten pat | in his sermoun he is wiisse / forsope as | a 
noble man and of curteise feire speche ne | eny pinge is mengid of cherlhede 
in his | feire speche / wherfor it fallip pat pe trans|lacyoun schal not mowun 
keepen pe | floure of his sermoun beforn oper perafter | also per is to be leid 
to . pat not more he | is to ben seid a prophete " fan evange) 
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portant, provided that it was legible. The cramped character of the 
hand is in strong contrast to the handsome and leisurely script of the 
foregoing example. We have here, in this unguarded and natural hand, 
indications of the impending change to the hurried and ill-formed. scripts 
of the fifteenth century. Among the forms of letters we have to notice 
the common use of the round 6-shaped cursive 5. 

Another, finely written, Wycliftite Bible of the earlier version is that 
executed for Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward the Third, who was put to death in 1397 (Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MSS. 617, 618). The MS. must therefore date before that year (Pal. 
Soc. i. 171). 


No. 209 


In this instance again, as in the Wycliffite Bible quoted above 
(Facs. 206), the writing is rather of the liturgical type: a set book-hand.! 
It is not, however, of the precise calligraphy that would be found in 
a MS. actually written by a professional scribe for church use. It will 
be noticed that it is of a rather rougher character. But, at the same 
time, the MS. is a very handsome one and is on a large scale in two 
folio volumes, a fact pointing to the conclusion (which has its historical 
significance) that, like Facs. 206, it was written for reading aloud, and 
that it was so used in Thomas of Woodstock’s household. 

We will open the fifteenth century with a specimen from a very 
handsome MS. of Chaucer (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 7334), which must 
probably have been written quite at the beginning of the century (Pal. 
Soc. i. 101). 


No. 210 


This is the best style developed by the scribes of the vernacular MSS. 
at this time. We recognize its connexion with the class of writing to 
which Faces. 193 and 207 belong, and also its superiority in calligraphic 
finish. Remembering that it is a script in the composition of which the 
cursive element is prominent, we may be satisfied with the measure of 
success attained in moulding it into a book-hand not wanting in 
symmetry. It will be noticed that the dot which marks the letter y 
in older MSS. is here generally indicated by a faint hair-line, like that 
marking the letter i. 

The next specimen is from a MS. of Trevisa’s translation of Ralph 
Higden’s Polychronicon (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 24194), written at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century (Pu/. Soc. ii. 171). 


1 It may here be noted that the exact liturgical hand, as used for Latin service-books, 
was also employed in the MSS. of the English prymer (see New Pal. Soc. 98). 
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FAcsImMILE No. 210 


CNS imonges at (B a jetBeyye 

«9 by 2 (02 of pat contre 

| % foul wfire And Lice of felonyo 
2 , batefirl το Ne and to 16 compaignpe 
"ς pene men mgt oe Ang Bend. 


\Su§ manet Sor ine A$ a pere 
Ἢ 18 to (iy) τὸ Fynge anD to rede 
AS Par Soon m Ger Ailhede | 
j Enon pee Gilscen Bas a Vp fone | 
Geel Prgeoti pat fone ger" (Gas of age Ἷ 
Bhat Yay} bp Yay to (tole Gas he Gone 
| And ceB aly her (o Be fst 2 pymage 
Df arvftes moder a oe 
g San Gas tang ἑὰς Youn and (Ἐν ee ἢ ἘῚ Ἐπ 


CHAUCER.—ABOUT A.D. 1400 


(Ther was in acy in a greet Citee | Amonges cristen folk a Jewerye | Sus- 
teyned by a lord of pat contre | For foul usure and lucre of felonye | 
Hateful to crist and to his compaignye | And purgh pe strete men might 
ride and wende | For it was fre and open at everich ende | A litel scole of 
cristen folk per stood | Doun at pe forper ende in which per were | Children 
an heep yeomen of cristes blood | That lered in pat scole 3er by 3ere | Such 
maner doctrine as men used pere | This is to say to synge and to rede | As 
smale childer doon in her childhede / | Among pese children was a wydow 
sone | A litel clergeoun pat seve 3er was of age | That day by day to scole 
was his wone | And eek also wher so he saugh pymage | Of cristes moder had 
he in usage | As him was taught to knele a doun and say) 
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FacstmM1ILtE No. 211 


c places ἴδ geritl mien Gauep nolk 
In ν to tacks alSyor 
the Έ. here ak x iad* ἘΠῚ 
φὔ0ε oa ἰδ pe Buypo tonge of Englypie 
Men Aus Hey ore Conguge ANS torge | 
180 Iyer of vii γηγιᾷ oon Sond an? 
| petonguge of | Yormandpe 18 Bind) 1g. 
of Anoper Cor And Gap oon mange PT 
Among Allo mon pat fpekep Hit ΩΝ 
Ῥηριηροίσειϑ trenppay 11041 toa peyer6 


AB theny syners i atte For ὑπ a at μῶν 


τις β16 Θρειουθ “αι 
mm pe peetitof Gugelond F. p for 
[δι cHgon torgw ee nid 
16 AB re (tay(Pucho Trp Falke opus [Be 


 ἅποιι.186 gyet kon Ser Ὁ νὴ! pe Gf 
Wap avert of pe Weft ἃ BGrt Way eer 


pe Paine pty e of *Gesce adeopPep AUMe M1 
PU uprig of fpectio pat then af pene 


Bap Seats ὦ ὅδε 3} fm 


TREVISA.—BEGINNING OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


ΝΣ Se ll 


(opere places . Also gentil men havep now | moche Ileft forto teche here 
children fren|sche Rianulphus] hit semep a grete wonder how en|glisshe pat 
is pe burpe tonge of Englisshe | men and here owne longage and tonge | is 
so dyyers of souv yn pis oon Ilond and | be longage of Normandye is com- 
lynge | of anoper lond and hap oon manere sou | among alle men pat spekep 
hit ary3t | yn engelond trevysa / neverpeles pere is | as meny dyvers manere 
frensche in pe reem | of Fraunce as is dyvers maneve englisshe | in pe reem 
of Engelond Rjanulphus] also of pe forjseid saxon tonge pat is deled apre 
and | is abide scarsliche wip fewe uplondisshe | men: is gret wonder for 
men of pe Est | wip men of pe west as hit were under | pe same partye of 
heven acordep more in | sownynge of speche pan men of pe north | wip men 
of pe south . perfore hit is pat) 
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OccLEVE.—EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(Al po3h his lyfe be queynt pe resemblaunce | Of him hap in me so fressh 
lyflynesse | Pat to putte othir men in remembraunce | Of his persone I have 
heere his lyknesse | Do make to pis ende in sothfastnesse | Pat pei Fat have 
of him lest pought and mynde | By pis peynture may a3eyn him fynde 

The ymages pat in pe chirche been | Maken folk penke on god and on his 
seyntes | Whan fe ymages pei beholden and seen | Were oft unsyte of hem 
causith restreyntes | Of foughtes gode whan a ping depeynt is | Or entailed 
if men take of it heede | Thoght of pe lyknesse it wil in hym brede 

Yit somme holden oppynyoun and sey | Pat none ymages schuld Imaked be | 
Pei erren foule and goon out of pe wey | Of trouth have pei scant sensibilite | 
Passe over pat now blessid trinite | Uppon my maistres soule mercy have 
For him lady eke pi mercy I crave) 
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Facstmi1ne No. 213 


|Oviyttur 190 πη Leon Lete Cyne 
kas | dip on me of yeucnely nfinene 
Tha γι legends σης 7 aay tyme 
‘To par bolp sgyng laud ¢ reserence 
| Wiyrh newt pr modyr {ε΄} γέ cued ence 
> i DE ugyuyte by many a progrttyé - 
raf As by pe pevilys/16 fevsysd 06 ἐψεῖνε 


ξὰ “Pant eggs the Wf oF (oyu katerpue 


Xj Dhylom whyl asaverc tas cnponie 
UY N/IDE αγῆτη eple acruel totmentour be 
yeh As γε durp u6 doth tele a 
Ϊ i Pe Gpew oF AlpCaundpr atv ἀμ] 
|[aenavepe pings ful foyer of Gtad 
᾿νε OF yigy Tanttarter doutlsepe wid 
py fasserre fe βευλουύνμη bie vay 44 
| pougn μηὺ Gul many a ἄγε ferure Ἔν watt 
| | for as we fourpd in byt Commrpng: 
_/ Ble forpetpn bad peh apie pu a | 
Ba lely the was on yyr ta pore 
all yyre απο pao verp entorg 
| | Dhe Comps τὸ tershan lhe yad ae: 
/ | 9nd ta pe prftys af nature alto 


OsBERN BoKENHAM.—A.D. 1447 


(O blysful Iesu sum beem lete shyne | Upon me of hevenely influence | That 
pis legende beguwne I may termyne | To pat holy virgyns laude and rever- 
ence | Wych next pi modyr hath pe excellence | Of virgynyte by many a pre- 
rogatyf | As by pe processys is shewyd of hyr lyf 

Here begynnys the lyf of seynt kateryne 


Whylom why] Maxence was emperoure | Of erysten peple a cruel tormentour | 
Lych as pe story us doth telle | In pe cyte of Alysaundyr dede dwelle | 
A maydyn pinge ful feyr of faas | Wych of kyng Constaurce doughtyr was | 
Kateryn be name whom dam nature | Yovyn had ful many a feyr feture | 
For as it semyd in hyre formyng | She forgetyn had ych opir ping | So besy 
she was on hyr to pore | Al hyre tresoure pat very pore | She semyd to be 
whan she had do | And to pe yiftys of nature also) 
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This is of the same class of hand as the last, but not so exactly 
written and displaying more of the cursive element. 

Karly in the century, in some of the more carefully written MSS, 
a hand of the charter-hand type, but cast in a regular and rather pointed 
form, is employed. Such is the writing of a copy of Occleve’s poem 
De Regimine Principum (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 4866; Pal. Soc. ii. 57), 
written in the reign of Henry IV. 


No. 212 


If this example is compared with the MS. of Chaucer (Facs. 210) 
the change of style is seen to be from one which was growing in breadth 
to another of which the leading feature is compression. Here the 
pointed element characteristic of the fifteenth century is prominent, 
treated in a decorative and rather artificial manner; but, on the whole, 
the result is not wanting in success. 

In conclusion of the English vernacular series, a specimen is given 
from a MS. of Saints’ Lives in verse by Osbern Bokenham, an Austin 
Friar (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 327), written at Cambridge in A.D. 1447 
(Pal. Soc. 11. 58). 


No. 213 


Little observation on this example is called for. The writing is the 
ordinary book-hand of the period; the thorn being the only Old-English 
letter required by the text. By this time the literary script in England, 
except under special conditions, had deteriorated and passed into the 
featureless and ill-formed character of careless decadence. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


Official and Legal Cursive Scripts 


THE history of the official and legal Cursive Scripts of Western 
Europe in the middle ages covers nearly as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the different official hands of Europe is not so necessary and is not so 
easily attainable as that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each 
country has naturally guarded its official deeds with more or less jealousy, 
and such documents have therefore been less scattered than the contents 
of ordinary libraries. And while the student will find it of chief advan- 
tage to be familiar with the history of the book-hands of all countries— 
because his researches, in most instances, will be connected with literary 
matters, and his labours will mainly he among MS. books—he will be 
generally content with a slighter acquaintance with the official hand- 
writings of foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
material is limited. A fair knowledge, however, of the official and 
legal hands of his own country is as necessary to him as the knowledge 
of the literary hands, if he wishes to be in a position to make use of the 
vast mass of historical information to be extracted from the official and 
private records which lie ready to hand in the national repositories. 

With the object, then, of assisting the student to have, though it be 
only to a limited extent, acquaintance with the official and legal cursive 
scripts, it is proposed to touch very briefly on the developement of the 
foreign hands of this character, and to deal more fully with that of our 
own country. For a full treatment of the subject the reader must be 
referred to the various works on Diplomatic, a study which embraces the 
history, often very complex, of the developement of the practices of the 
several national Chanceries of Europe, as well as of the ditferent styles of 
writings employed. Here we confine our attention and remarks to the 
palaeography of the documents which will be cited, regarding them in 
their quality of specimens of particular scripts, and not in their quality 
of official diplomas or legal instruments. 


In dealing above with the national literary scripts of Western Europe, 
we followed the developement of the Visigothic, the Lombardie, and the 
Merovingian styles, as practised respectively in the Peninsula, in Italy, 
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and in the Merovingian or Frankish Empire. It was there shown how 
those scripts had their origin in the Roman cursive hand. But it was. 
more convenient in that place to omit the intermediate national cursive — 
examples which led up from the Roman hand to the literary scripts, and 
to defer quoting them until this chapter, where they can be produced 
together and can be compared with one another. It is not proposed, 
however, to do more than give early specimens of those several hands, 
in order to illustrate their origin and their connexion with one another, 

Of the Visigothic cursive the available material is limited. We have 
to be content with an example from a cursive MS. in the Escurial (Ewald 
and Loewe, Laempla Script. Visigot. iii) containing the liturgy for the 
Benedictio cerei, written in the seventh century. 


No. 214 


In this writing little variation is to be observed from the Roman 
cursive as it appears in its later stage (Facs. 112); and the dis- 
tinctively typical letters which. mark the Visigothic book-hand are 
not yet developed. The example given above (Facs. 115) from a MS. of 
St. Augustine, written in a half-cursive book-hand of the first half of the 
eighth century, contains some of the typical letters in an incipient stage. 
From this it would appear that the typical letters took shape in the 
literary hand in the course of that century. In the seventh century 
the cursive hand, as exemplified by the present specimen, was still too 
strongly affected by the pattern Roman hand to vary greatly from it. 

To illustrate the Lombardic or old Italian cursive hand, a specimen is 
selected from a deed, very illiterate, of Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Bene- 
vento, of A.D. 810 (Paleogr. artistica di Montecassino, Xxxiv). 

No. 215 

The connexion between this writing and the Roman cursive is obvious. 
The scribe has not stinted himself in extravagant flourishes; but even 
in his fantastic tall ¢ and in his exaggerated long s, as well as in other 
letters, he only caricatures, but does not depart from, the lines of the 
parent alphabet. The zigzag form of a (as in hab, 1. 4, and in phatus, 
1. 5) is a curious developement of the open letter written above the line 
in the Roman cursive. The document being of a fairly advanced period, 
it is seen that the forms of certain letters, as the looped t and the θ᾽ 
with indented back, which are characteristic of the Lombardie book- 
hand, are developed. The exaggeration which tended to make the cursive 
writing of this type, as it did the Merovingian, so involved and difficult 
to decipher became more aggressive in process of time; but, with the 
natural conservatism attaching to official and legal practice, the employ- 
ment of this script persisted in spite of hindering causes. As a con- 
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sequence of the Norman conquests in Southern Italy in 1062-77, the 
Carolingian minuscule was introduced, but the notaries still clung to the 
native writing; and even the injunctions of Frederic II against its use, 
in 1220 and 1281, did not entirely suppress it, for it lingered on in 
isolated cases as late as the fourteenth century. 


The principal interest in connexion with the old Italian cursive 
lies in the fact that from it was developed the special form of official 
writing, the littera Romana, which was practised in the Papal Chancery 
for a period of some centuries. This peculiar script is found fully 
developed in examples of the end of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth centuries; but material no longer exists to show when it had 
assumed its final shape. Among its special forms of letters are the 
a made almost like a Greek w, the e in shape of a circle with a knot 
at the top, and the t in that of a loop. (Facsimiles are to be found 
in various palaeographical collections, and especially in the work of 
PAlugk-Harttung, Specimina selecta chartarum pontificum Romanorum, 
1885-7.) 

The following specimen (reduced) is from a confirmation by Pope 
John VIII of privileges granted to the monastery of Tournus, written 
on a very large scale, A.D. 876 (Pf.-Hart. 5; Steffens, Lat. Palaeogr. 52). 


In the course of the eleventh century this official hand underwent 
considerable modification, chiefly attributable to the ever growing 
influence of the Carolingian minuscule, partly also no doubt to the 
abandonment by the Chancery of the use of papyrus in favour of parch- 
ment or vellum. The writing becomes smaller, though not on that 
account more legible, and is not spread over so large a surface. But 
the introduction of the Carolingian minuscule was not accomplished 
all at once. First used in the dating clause, it was not adopted for the 
text of documents until the pontificate of Clement II, A.p. 1046. 7; 
and it was not until after Calixtus II, a.p, 1119-24, that it altogether 
superseded the old Italian hand. 

An example (here on a reduced scale) of the later style of this old 
official hand is found in a bull of Paschal II, confirming the possessions 
of the Abbey of San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro in Pavia, A.D. 1102 (Steffens, 
Lat. Palaeogr. 63). 

No. 217 


It will be observed in this hand that, while the peculiar forms of the 
letters a and t of the old type are still maintained, the letter e often 
reverts to the more ordinary shape of the Roman cursive; but, on the 
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other hand, the letters r and 5, both exaggerated in length, have assumed 
forms which are often so nearly alike that there is some danger of 


confusion. 

After the full adoption of the Carolingian minuscule for the docu- 
ments of the Papal Chancery, the official writing of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and subsequently of the later middle ages, followed 
the general lines of the developement of the writing of Western Europe, 


cast, it must be remembered, in the mould of the symmetrical Italian — 


style. 

A very peculiar and intricate character introduced at a late period 
for papal documents may here be mentioned. This is the so-called 
Lnttera Sancti Petri or Scrittura bollatica, a character which appears to 
have been invented for the purpose of bafHing the uninitiated. It first 
appeared in the reign of Clement VIII, a.p. 1592-1605, and was only 
abolished in our own time, at the end of the year 1878. 


The Merovingian official cursive had a career resembling that of the 
Lombardie or old Italian hands. As the latter led the way to the official 
script of the Roman Curia, so the former was the direct ancestor of the 
official hands which grew up and flourished in the Imperial Chancery. 


caeanteda Rae 


Facsimiles of most of the documents are to be found in such works as — 


Letronne’s Diplomata (1848), the Facsimilé de Chartes et Diplomes 
Mérovingiens et Carlovingiens of Jules Tardif (1866), Sickel’s Nachlasse 
von U. F. von Kopp (1870), the Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen of 
von Sybel and Sickel (1880, ete.), and the Musée des Archives Départe- 
mentales (1878). 

In the Merovingian cursive we find the parent Roman script 
transformed into a curiously cramped style of writing, the letters being 
laterally compressed, the strokes usually slender, and the stems of letters 
above and below the line much exaggerated. 


The following example is taken from a document in the Archives — 


Nationales of France (K. 2, no. 13) containing the Judgement of 
Thierry III in a suit by a woman named Acchildis against a certain 


Amalgarius concerning land in Bailleval in Beauvaisis, A.D. 679-80 


(Pal. Soc. i. 119). 
No. 218 


This intricate script might almost seem to be purposely complicated ; 


and, indeed, it is not impossible that the official scribes were not un- 
willing to render the decipherment of the diplomas difficult. Among 
the letters may be noticed the a, formed as double-c closely written, and 


also as an open letter above the line; the t with looped back, and other: 


forms of the letter in combination : the high-shouldered r ; and occasion- 
ally the sickle-shaped u. We have seen above (Faces. 124) how this 
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(Carolus gratia dei rex francorum et|— | fidelibus suis largiente domino 
consultissime muneratu.r|— | in vita et regno nobis a deo concesso impie 
conatus est— | iudicium francorum diiudicati aliqui vero fideles— | deprae- 
cationem et servitio ac meritis conpellentibus— | et nostra gratia iure firmis- 
simo ad legitimam propriet ate|— | vel per strumenta cartarum tune tempore 
ut diximu{s — | praeceptum cum dei et nostra gratia a modo et djeinceps|— | 
habeatur et diuturnis temporibus auxiliante domino) 
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rough irregular script was drilled into a book-hand not wanting in ἢ 
calligraphic symmetry. 

After the middle of the eighth century the Merovingian cursive 
becomes less irregular, and in the reign of Charlemagne it is fairly 
legible. The following specimen is a section of a diploma of that 
monarch (Paris, Archives Nationales, K.7, no, 15), restoring his forfeited 
possessions to Count Theobold, A.p. 797 (Album paléogr. 16). 


No. 219 


In the ninth century a small hand of increasing regularity and 
gradually falling into the lines of the Carolingian minuscule was 
established; but, while the influence of the reformed hand is quite 
evident, old shapes of letters were retained for some time, as might be 
expected in a style of writing which would, in the nature of things, 
cling to old traditions more closely than would that of the literary 
schools. And so it progressed, affected by the changes which are seen 
at work in the literary hands, but still continuing to maintain its own 
individuality as a cursive form of writing. 

As an illustration of this progress, we select a specimen (reduced) 
from a diploma of Louis the German (St. Gall, Chapter Archives, 
¥. F. i. H. 106), exchanging property with the priest Otulf, a.p. 856 
(Stettens, Lat. Palueogr. 50). 

No. 220 


In this writing of the Imperial Chancery, as indeed in all other 
cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, the exaggeration of the 
heads and tails of letters is a marked feature. And this exaggeration 
continued inherent in the hand and was eventually carried over into the 
official Chancery hands of France and Germany and Italy. In England 
we see the influence of the script of the Imperial Chancery in the official 
hand which the Normans brought with them and established in the 
country. . 


Each of the nations, then, of Western Europe developed its own style 
of official and legal writing, and in each country that writing ran its 
own course, becoming in process of time more and more individualized 
and distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same time, as we 
have seen in the case of the literary script, it was subject to the general 
law of change; in each country it passed through the periods of the large 
bold style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the exact style of the 
thirteenth, the declining style of the fourteenth, and the careless pointed 
style and decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career we 
have not to do, except to note that certain forms of it still linger in law 
documents, as for example in the engrossing of modern English deeds ; 
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and that every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might have 
been as directly descended from the old legal cursive hand as is the 
modern German, What saved Europe from this diversity of current 
handwriting was the weleome which was given to the beautiful Italian 
cursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which stood in the 
same relation to the book-hand of the Renaissance as the modern 
printer’s Italics (the name preserving the memory of their origin) do to 
his ordinary Roman type. As the Italian book-hand of the Renais- 
sance was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of writing for the 
production of select MSS. in England and France and other countries 
beyond the borders of Italy, so the Italian cursive hand at once came 
into favour as an elegant and simple style for domestic use. In the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries an educated Englishman could 
write two styles of current writing, his own native hand lineally 
descended from the charter-hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a 
German scholar of the present day can write the native German and the 
Italian hands. And in concluding these remarks it is worth noting that 
the introduction and wide acceptance of the Italian hand has constituted 
a new starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing in 
Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted and gradually 
became nationalized in different forms in different countries; and, again, 
as the reformed minuscule writing of Charlemagne’s reign was taken as 
a fresh basis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the several 
national characteristics of the countries where it was adopted; so the 
Italian cursive hand of the Renaissance has received the impress of those 
same characteristics, in the course of its transformation into the current 
handwritings of modern Europe. 


The Official and Legal Cursive Script in England 


The handwriting employed in England for official and legal docu- 
ments after the Norman Conquest was the foreign official and legal 
script introduced by the conquerors. 

It has already been shown that in England, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, there was in use no form of writing derived directly from the 
Roman cursive, as was the case in other countries of the Continent. The 
official and legal cursive script was practically the same as that employed 
in literary productions, but, in the nature of things, not always written 
with the care and precision of the book-hand. We even find charters 
drawn up in the English half-uncial hand; but these are exceptional and 
may perhaps be monastic copies. The more usual ofticial script was the 
pointed writing. The Fuacsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British 
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Museum and the Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon MSS. (Rolls Series) con- 
tribute largely to our knowledge of the different varieties of the hand 
as practised in different parts of the country, and we are able even to 
distinguish certain styles as peculiar to certain districts. In this place it 
is not necessary to give more than a few examples to illustrate the 
broad distinctions that existed; to do more than this would be to go 
over a second time the ground already traversed in the description of 
the English book-hand previous to the Norman Conquest. 

Among the early examples of Anglo-Saxon charters there are many 
to prove that a fine character of writing was cultivated in several of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy; but, if one kingdom is to be preferred to 
the rest, we should select Mercia, as generally the district of origin of 
the best style. The following is taken from a deed of exchange of lands 
between Cynewulf of Mercia and Wulfred Archbishop of Canterbury, 
among the Chapter deeds of Canterbury, of the year 812 (Pal. Soc.i. 11). 


No. 221 


This excellent example of Mercian writing of the early years of the 
ninth century, with its delicate play in the structure of the letters, bears 
witness to the culture of that kingdom and to the high standard attained 
by the official scribes of the time. With it may be compared the con- 
temporary example of the Mercian book-hand shown in Faces. 143. 

In forcible contrast to this elegant style, a curiously rough hand was 
practised in the south of England, particularly in the kingdom of Wessex, 
in the ninth century. The same appears also to some extent in the 
Kentish charters, presumably the result of political influence. We have 
also seen it adapted as a book-hand (Facs. 144) in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library of the middle of the century. Here is given a specimen 
from a charter of Ethelberht of Kent, exchanging land in Wassingwelle, 
A.D. 858 (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug. ii. 66). 


No. 222 


The general aspect of the writing may be very well described by the 
epithet of ragged, so meagre and careless is the formation of the letters. 
In particular, the ill-shapen letter t, with its inelegant contracted bow 
ending in a heavy dot or small hook, seems to thrust itself into obtrusive 
prominence. One is tempted to seek an explanation of the apparent 
indifference to a good style of writing, even in royal deeds, in the 
disturbed state of the country owing to the Danish invasions, 

Passing on to the tenth century it will suffice to give one example of 
the charter-hand, a grant from Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, of land at 
Easton (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19791), of the year 904 (Pal. Soc. 1. 13). 
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No. 223 


This is a good typical instance of the pointed cursive of the period, 
written with less care than in the book-hand, but not differing from it in — 
the structure of the letters. Here are already indications of the change, — 
which was effected in the course of this century from what may be 
termed the natural pointed style of the ninth century to the artificial 
pointing of the heads of such letters as a and q, which has been noticed 
above in commenting upon the book-hand of the period (Faces. 146). 

From this time onward there is but little distinction to be observed 
between the Anglo-Saxon script as shown in the charters and the same 
written as a book-hand. It is therefore needless to multiply examples, 
and what has been written above in regard to the literary handwriting 
may be taken to apply generally to the charter-script. 


It has already been stated that the handwriting employed in England 
for official and legal documents after the Norman Conquest was the 
foreign official and legal cursive script introduced by the conquerors, — 
which was founded on the Roman cursive and had been practised in 
the Chanceries of France. This form of writing, from the date of the 
Conquest down to the close of the twelfth century, remained fairly 
conservative. In the surviving charters of the early kings of the 
Norman line it commonly appears with the exaggeration of long limbs 
which we have noticed in the earlier hands derived from the Roman 
cursive. In such official documents as the Pipe Rolls the writing is 
more careful and formal; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the official cast, it has a good deal of the literary style 
of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the work being drawn up in form 
of a book. In fact, the intrinsic character of the document had a good © 
deal to do with the style of writing in which it was to be inscribed. 

We begin our series of examples with a grant by William II to 
Battle Abbey of the manor of Bromham, co. Wilts (Brit. Mus., Cotton 
MS. Aug. ii. 53), probably of the year 1037 (Fucs. Royul Charters, Brit. 
Mus. 2). 
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The charter, bestowing a royal grant, is drawn up in the large 7 
Chancery set hand, much in the style of a literary work"if it were nob 
ornamented with a profusion of capital letters of cursive type. The — 
bold character of the minuscule lettering of this example has its origin — 
in the handsome script which we have seen developing in the course of 
the eleventh century in the North of France (Faces. 167, 169), and then 
already affecting the book-hand of the English scribes. 
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520 GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY CHAP 1 


In another style is the next specimen, being a grant by Henry I to 
the Abbot of Ramsey of the hundred of Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, j 
at a rent of four mares (Brit. Mus,, Add. Ch. 33629), between the years 
1120 and 1130 (Facs. Roy. Ch. 4). i: | 

ἐ 
No. 225 ἱ 

This charter, being in the nature of a notification to the sheriff and , 
others of the county of Huntingdon and therefore an administrative 
document, is written in the smaller Chancery hand, a rather rough but 
vigorous, pointed, backward-sloping script, the characteristics of which 
can be followed in similar documents of succeeding reigns. 

Next is a charter of Stephen confirming to the Abbey of St. Chad οἵ. 
Buildwas, in Shropshire, the manor of Buildwas, and releasing it from 
all service (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Nero Οὐ. iii. f. 172), dated at the siege 
of Shrewsbury, A.D. 11389 (Pad. Soc. 11. 21). 


No. 226 


Here again, the deed being a confirmation, the writing is altogether 
of an official character: the recognized, pointed Chancery hand. The 
exaggeration of the vertical strokes of the letters forming the first line 
of the deed is quite in accordance with the practice of the foreign 
Chanceries. 

Of the next reign a good example is found in a charter among the 
muniments of Westminster Abbey (no. xliv), whereby Henry II confirms 
to Abbot Gervase the right of pleas, etc., throughout the possessions of 
the abbey, without interference of the sheriff; a.p. 1156 (New Pal 
Soc. 98). 

No. 227 


The writing is again in the pointed Chancery hand, reduced to 
a more refined type, and exhibiting a sense of more careful calligraphy 
in the better uniformity of the scale of the letters. 

A specimen of the reign of Richard I is taken from a charter (Brit. 
Mus., Egerton Ch. 372) whereby the king confirms Alured de Saint 
Martin in the possession of lands in Ewelme and Bensington, in Oxford 
shire, A.D. 1189 (Pal. Soc. 1. 195). 


No. 228 


This Chancery hand reverts rather to the less exact style, as com 
pared with the last specimen; but, notwithstanding, it is a vigorous, 
and, in the general formation of the letters, fairly uniform hand, dis- 
guising its better qualities by the dashing freedom of the exaggerated 
strokes. 
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In the five deeds of the Norman period which have been submitted, 
the profusion of large letters is a prominent feature; and long strokes 
are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and are occasionally provided with an 
ornamental spur near the top of the vertical stems, which thus have the 
appearance of being cloven. It will be seen that this last detail leads on 
in the thirteenth century to an elaborate system of calligraphic orna- 
mentation, which becomes so systematized as, by the stages of its 
developement, to afford clues for fixing the periods of undated documents. 

A style of the charter-hand not uncommon in private documents of 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century—rather 
squarer in its forms of letters and less exaggerated than the official 
hand—is shown in the following facsimile. It is taken from a deed of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, E. 21), 
granting land in Wykeham, co. Lincoln, A.D. 1205 (Pal, Soc. ii. 117). 


No. 229 


Except for its being rather looser in the formation of its letters and 
more subject to flourishes, there is no great difference between this 
writing and the ordinary book-hand of the period; and it is to be observed 
that not infrequently the style of writing employed in monastic charters 
is rather of the literary than of the legal type, that is, it is more set than 
cursive. This is only what might be expected, as the monastic scriptoria 
would naturally cultivate the book-hand before all other styles (see 
Ῥ. 464). 

This preference of the more exact style of writing is conspicuous in 
many of the charters of the thirteenth century (the period when, as we 
have seen above, a more minute character was in vogue), contrasting 
strongly with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under this 
restrictive influence, a highly decorative class of documents was produced, 
in which the scribe exercised with effect his powers of penmanship in 
fanciful ornamentation of the capitals and the stems of tall letters. 

This tendency to ornament shows itself not only in private charters 
but also in the official hands. An example of this style occurs in 
a charter of King John among the Corporation records of Wilton, 
in Wiltshire, confirming to the burgesses of the merchants’ guild freedom 
from tolls and customary dues, a. Ὁ. 1204 (Pal. Soc. i. 214). 


No. 230 


In this specimen of Chancery hand the regulating influence of the 
thirteenth-century style is very apparent; and the ornamental character 
in general of the writing and the decoration of the stems, above referred 
to, mark a new period, in strong contrast to the rougher, though 
vigorous, character of the cursive official writing of the previous century. 
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This style is carried a stage further in a grant by Henry III to the : 
Abbey of Bee in Normandy of land in the manor of Weedon Bee, co, — 
Northampton ; A.p. 1227 (Eton College Library ; New Pal. Soc. 149). 


No. 231 


This document, like the preceding one, exhibits the growing tendency 
to regularity in the general style of the writing, but at the same time 
compliance with the tradition of the official cursive in the exaggerated 
length of the stems of letters rising above the line. The decoration with 
notches or spurs at the top of the stems began at this period to take 
a further developement by extending the spurs in hair-lines which fall — 
to the right and left of the stems in curves or loops. - Some instances of — 
this may be seen in the present example. This form of ornamentation — 


* 
became characteristic of charters of Henry the Third towards the middle 


4 


of the thirteenth century, and lasted, with modifications, into the four- | 
teenth century. ἶ 

The next example is an instance of the lightly written pointed — 
Chancery hand. It is a notification, issued by Henry III to his foresters — 
of Essex, of the submission of Gilbert Marshall and others, and of the ~ 
restoration to them of their lands (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28402), and com- — 
manding the said foresters to aid the sheriff against disturbers of the | 
peace ; A.D. 1234 (σιν Pal. Soc. 150). 


No. 282 ᾿ 


In this example we can discern the traditional style of the earlier 
Chancery hands of Henry I and Henry II (Faes. 225, 227) still main- 
tained in the pointed character of the letters and the backward slope 
of the writing, but of course modified in details in accordance with the — 
general developement of the period. 

As the century advances, more pliancy in the character of the cursive 
hands, both in official and in private documents, is observable, leading to 
modifications in the forms of letters. The curving and looping of the 
hair-strokes attached to the tall stems has already been referred to. The ~ 
head of the letter a, on the same principle, is gradually bent downwards 
and, eventually touching the lower bow, forms an upper closed loop; and — 
the small round s becomes more frequent at the ends of words and is | 
formed, somewhat like the numeral 6, with a loop which tends to 
exaggeration. 

The following Letters Patent of Henry III (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19828) 
is a good instance of this later developement. The deed is an official 
recognition of the attorneys of a crusader, who is accompanying Prince - 
Edward to the Holy Land; A.p. 1270 (New Pal. Soc. 219). 
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FACSIMILE No. 229 
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CHARTER OF THE HOSPITALLERS.—A.D. 1205 


(Notum sit Ommibews presentibus et futuris Quod Ego Frater Robertus The- 
saurarius Prior fratrwm Hospiltalis Lerosolomitani in Anglia de communi 
assensu et voluntate fratrwm nostrorwm concessimus et presentae | Carta con- 
firmayvimws Roberto filio Ivonis de Wicham οὐ heredibws suis unum Toftum 
et | Croftum que fuerunt Ivonis patris eius in Wicham . e¢ unam portionem 
terre que abutissat | super Benecroftewelle . et aliam portionem terre ad 
Wirmodewellesicham . ef unum Essartum | Bosci ad frithwude . οὐ unam 
Gairam terre super Hagenegate . οὐ unam peciam terre in estdale|uverhende . 
que habuimus ex donatione Hugonis Malet de Lindwude / tenenda et habenda 
de dojmo nostra Iure hereditario libere ef quiete. reddendo inde singulis 
annis domui nostre Duodecim | denarios . medietatem . ad Pascha . e¢ medie- 
tatem ad festum Sancti Michaelis’ pro omni servicio nobis inde pertinente . 
Ita tamen quod in Obitu suo et heredum suorum similiter’ tota tercia pars 
Omnium Caltallorum suorum domui nosfre remanebit . Hiis Testibus . fratre 
Reimbaldo . fratre Willelmo de Se-) 
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No. 283 


In this charter we have an instance of a new developement of what — 
may be termed the decorative side of diplomatic penmanship, namely, _ 
the accentuation of the contrast of light and heavy strokes, effected by — 
a greater stress of the pen in the formation of tall vertical limbs, and 
of downward curves as seen especially in such letters as a and d and in | 
the marks of abbreviation and contraction. This exaggeration of contrast — 
affected the structure of the official hands for a long time. 

The charters of the reign of Edward I carry on the tradition of the ~ 
cursive official hand, as we have just now seen it, in its relaxing stage, 
and show a further advance in the more open order of the letters and in 
the tendency to roundness characteristic of the fourteenth century. 

The following is a typical example (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 48, 1). 9), 
It is a licence to Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, to receive a re-grant of 
land from the Earl of Lincoln; A. Ὁ. 1803 (Pal. Soc. 1. 254). 


No. 234 Ν᾿ 
Here we have entered on the fourteenth century, a period when the — 
great change which, as we have seen, came over the literary handwriting” 
of England, also affected the official and legal cursive hands. In the — 
charter before us a further developement in the closed and looped a and 
in the round s referred to above is to be noticed. At this time also — 
a change begins in the formation of the tall letters: the spur or flouris i 
on the left side at the top of the stem is in some instances dispensed 
with, leaving the letter provided with a simple curve or loop on the 
right, instead of a cloven top. Further progress in these particulars 
is seen in the charters of the reign of Edward II, in the course of which 
the style of decoration of the tall stems, just noticed, becomes more and 
more characteristic, ; 
As a specimen of a private charter, in which the developements 
affecting the official and legal cursive hand, noted above, are fairly well 
represented, we may select a release (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 23834) 
John de St. John of the manor of Amport, co. Southampton, of the 
year 1806 (New Pal. Soc. 197). . 


os 


No. 285 


The writing of this charter is interesting as an illustration of § 
a transitional stage, in which the stiffness of the thirteenth century is ~ 
not altogether forgotten, while the pliancy of the new style manifests 
itself in the easier flow and wider spacing generally of the text. The ~ 
characteristic forms of closed a and round 5, noted above, and the ~ 
prevalence of the curve or loop on the right of the tall stems, are 
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be observed. This class of writing is prevalent in charters of the later 
years of Edward I’s reign. 

The official deeds of Edward III’s reign gradually throw off the 
round style which was characteristic of the two preceding reigns, and 
begin to assume the rather pointed formation of the letters which 
developes more strongly as time passes. The following specimen (reduced) 
is from an Inspeximus of Edward III, under the Great Seal (Brit. Mus., 
Harley Ch. 83, C. 13), of an accord in Parliament restoring Richard de 
Arundel to the honours of the earldom of Arundel; A. Ὁ. 1831 (New 
Pal. Soc. 198). 

No. 236 


This formal Chancery hand appears in the Letters Patent and other 
deeds issued under the Great Seal of Edward’s reign, and has an 
individual character which cannot be mistaken. Examining the several 
letters, one readily traces their descent from those of the later period of 
the reign of Henry III (e.g. Facs. 233); but, at the same time, the 
wide difference in general character between the hands of the two reigns 
marks the rapid progress effected in the interval. It is interesting to 
note the employment of exaggerated ornamental letters in the first 
line: a survival of the ancient practice, which again, as we shall see 
from other examples, lasted to a still later date. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 11308), written more freely, 
shows the growing angular or pointed treatment of the letters. It is 
an undertaking of the Black Prince to observe the extension of time 
for fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny; A. Ὁ. 1860 (Pal. Soc. ii. 140). 


No. 237 


This deed, written by an official secretary, exhibits an advanced 
style, foreshadowing the pointed and angular character which was to 
be the common form of the cursive of the next generation. But the 
same progress was not to be looked for everywhere. While an official 
clerk, working in the centre of public affairs, would be conversant with 
the latest forms of official handwriting, in the provinces or in the quiet 
of monastic life, where things would not move so fast, older fashions 
would prevail. 

Thus, our next example presents an older appearance (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 20620). It is an undertaking of the Prior and Convent of 
Sempringham to pray for members of the family of Marmion; a. Ὁ. 1379 
(Pal. Soc. i. 256). 

No. 238 


This less cursive hand is of the class which was much practised 
in monastic establishments, and was employed to a considerable extent 
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in chronicles and other MS. volumes compiled in their scriptoria. It 
is akin to the more regular style which we have seen developed as 
a literary hand in Facs. 193. The natural tendency of monastic 
scribes to incline to a more formal style, even in legal documents, has 
already called for remark. 

The official cursive of Richard II's reign assumed, towards the close 
of the century, a small pointed style; quite characteristic also of the 
next two reigns. A specimen is selected from Letters Patent of Richard 
(Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 48, E. 33), granting the wardship and marriage 
of Elizabeth Fychet; a. ἢ. 1395 (Pal. Soc. i. 257). 


No. 239 


In this example we have a developement in the direct line of the 
official hand of the Black Prince’s deed of 1360 (Facs. 237); and if the 
two documents are compared we are struck with the great change 
effected in the course of five and thirty years; with the disappearance 
of the flexibility of the fourteenth century, which still, to a fair extent, 
characterized the writing of the earlier deed; and with the rapid growth 
of the new pointed style. At the same time the writing, as an official 
hand, is regular, the lettering, as already noted, being on a compara- 
tively small scale, which seems to have been much affected by the 
scribes of the early years of the fifteenth century. 

As a specimen of an ordinary cursive hand of the time we may 
take a deed (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 43, I. 25) whereby the Bishop of 
Norwich, Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, pledges certain plate as 
security for a quarter's pay of a soldier serving beyond sea; Δ. Ὁ. 1415 
(Pal. Soc. i. 258). 

No. 240 


Although the letters are roughly formed, there is still a certain sim- 
plicity in the general character of the writing which marks the deed as 
belonging to the early period of the century. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter part of the 
century when the pointed style was carried to an extreme, we must be 
content to select the three following examples, which may serve to 
give some indication of its later developement ; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of this period can only be 
gained by examination of a full series of documents. 

The first specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 22640) is a general pardon 


issued by Henry VI in favour of Nicholas Carew; A. Ὁ. 1446 (Pal. Soc. 


il. 178). 
No. 241 
This is a favourable example of the formal Chancery hand of the 
period, written with laborious minuteness, but abandoning exact dis- 
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tinctions between individual letters which the scribes of earlier centuries — 
were careful to observe. In this advancing stage of the pointed style 
the letters i, m, n, u are formed by so many uniform strokes, without 
differentiating curves: one of the indications of the general carelessness 
that marks the cursive writing of the fifteenth century. Here, too, we 
observe a growing tendency to systematic flourishes, as for example in 
the marks of abbreviation. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, Β. 47) is from a private 5 
deed: a lease from the Prior of δον αν of the Windmill of Weste 
Cliffe by Cooling ; A.D. 1457 (Pal. Soc. 1. 260). 


No. 242 


This hand is of a rougher style, and is rather of the class of the — 
document of 1415 (Facs. 240); its later date, however, being marked by 
the more pointed character of the letters in general, and by the increasing 
tendency to use flourishes. ἷ 

Lastly, to close the century, the following example (Brit. Mus., Add. 
Ch. 989) is from a bond of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Great 
Chamberlain and Admiral of England, to Philip, Archduke of Austria 
and Duke of Burgundy, for ne observance of the treaty between 
- England and Burgundy; a. Ὁ. 1496. : 


No. 243 


In this hand we reach the climax of the official pointed style at 
the end of the fifteenth century, still restrained, however, and carefully 
written on account of the important nature of the document. : 

Having thus seen passed in review the series of examples which have. 
been placed before him, the student will have gathered a general idea 
of the changes which passed over the official and legal cursive hand- 
writing of England from the period of the Norman Conquest to the 
close of the fifteenth century. The means to extend the knowledge thus 
acquired is fortunately not far to seek. Collections of charters are of 
course to be found in public libraries, but they are not confined to those 
repositories. They are not uncommon even in private hands. How 
profitable the study of such collections may prove in training and it 
practising the faculties of the eye, those who undertake it will soot 
appreciate. | 


It is not the design of this work to pursue the history of Latin 
Palaeography beyond the end of the fifteenth century ; and the examina= 
tion of the literary hand was accordingly brought to a close when i 
had reached that limit. With regard, however, to the official and legal 
cursive writing which has just been examined and which was not supe 
seded by the printing press, as was the case with the set literary style 
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it will not be out of place to lay before the student, very briefly, a few 
later varieties, some of which were elaborated in certain of the law 
courts and became the styles peculiar to those courts. 

In most of the English legal cursive handwriting of the first half of 
the sixteenth century a certain heaviness of style was the fashion ; but 
afterwards this gave place to a lighter and more elegant character, 
which was fully established by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the seventeenth century, 
and then was gradually toned down into a form modified by the Italian 
current hand of the day. The following specimen of this Elizabethan 
cursive legal hand is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. Ch. 24798). 

No, 244 

In this hand we have a flowing style which has shaken off the 
angular treatment of the fifteenth century, although the line of descent 
of the Elizabethan hand is still quite apparent. If, for example, we 
compare it with the charter of the year 1457 (Facs. 242), written in the 
ordinary legal hand of that day, the relationship between the two 
documents may readily be traced; and yet there is an interval of nearly 
a century and a half between them. But that interval has made all 
the difference in the genius of the penmanship, and has induced an easy 
plianey, compared with which the character of the older hand appears 
to be one of awkward restraint. The close of the sixteenth century 
may be referred to as the epoch of the rise of the modern current hand, 
as distinguished from the more slowly written and more disjointed 
cursive writing of the middle ages. 

The new flowing character early in the seventeenth century is well 
shown in a deed of the year 1612 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24000). 

No, 245 

In this example we have a further advance on the style of the 
preceding document. This is the type of legal hand which continued 
fairly constant for some time and which was the direct ancestor of the 
ordinary engrossing hand of the modern law-writers. 

Here, then, we may take leave of the ordinary type of legal cursive 
writing, and turn to the peculiar official legal hands referred to above. 
From the earliest times succeeding the Norman Conquest there were, as 
we have seen, certain styles followed, though not uniformly, for parti- 
cular official documents. But it was not until the sixteenth century that a 
perfected system of special styles for certain courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given the name of 
‘secretary ’,' and which is in fact the hand which has been illustrated 


1 Wright, Court Hand Restored, ed. Martin, 1879, p. xil. 
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by the two preceding facsimiles, there are two main styles which 
practically cover the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. The former was 
used for records under the great seal; the latter was employed in the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, for fines and recoveries, 
placita, ete. These two kinds of writing do not vary very materially ; 
both may be described as fanciful renderings of the ordinary legal hand. 
The Chancery hand, of the pattern found in its developed form in the 
sixteenth century, appears in an incipient stage in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and is therefore of an earlier origin than the Court 
hand, which indeed is rather a modification of the Chancery hand itself. 
It will be enough to select one or two examples of each style in order to 
give a general idea of their character. 

First we take a few lines from an exemplification of a Chancery 
decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 26969) in illustration of 
the Chancery hand of the reign of Henry VIII. 


No. 246 


Also an example from a grant of wardship and marriage of the 
year 1618, which illustrates the form which the hand had assumed in 
the reign of James I (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28271), a form altogether of 
the modern type, which continued in practice to quite a recent date. 


No. 247 


In these two examples of the Chancery hand it will be seen that the 
chief characteristic is a fanciful angular and upright treatment of 
the letters without deviating from the setting of ordinary writing. It 
is not easy to find words to convey any concise description of this 
fantastic script. We may content ourselves with seeing in it, as in the 
official writing of chanceries in general, an attempt on the part of the 
scrivener to render his chancery script difficult reading for the uninitiated 
layman, and thus to reserve to himself some professional advantage. 

With the Court hand the treatment is different. While the shapes 
of the letters (with the exception of e, which in this style is in the 
circular form) are practically the same as in the Chancery hand, the cast 
of the writing is quite altered by lateral compression, which cramps and 
narrows the letters in an exaggerated manner. At the same time the 
Court hand follows the lead of the Chancery hand and rivals it in its 
fantastic character. 

Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry VIII's reign, and is 
taken from a final concord, or foot of a fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch, 23639). 
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No. 248 


We also select a passage from an exemplification of a plea of 
Elizabeth’s reign, dated in the year 1578 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 25968). 


No. 249 


There is practically no great difference in style between these two 
specimens. ‘The latter is perhaps to some extent the better hand and 
shows a very slight advance on the other; but the forms of the letters 
are so stereotyped in this class of writing that the space of nearly half 
a century which lies between the two documents has impressed but little 
trace of change on the later one. In the case of official scripts such as 
the Chancery hand and the Court hand, employed, as they were, only for 
special purposes, and uninfluenced by other styles of writing, we find 
the same conditions, on a more restricted scale, as have been noticed in 
the history of those national hands which were confined to a compara- 
tively limited career and remained secluded from intercourse with the 
styles of other countries. Such scripts naturally become more and more 
conservative, and in the end are mere petrifactions. 

Lastly, to show further how very gradual was the alteration wrought 
by time in the character of the Court hand, an example is taken from 
a final concord of the reign of Charles IT, bearing the date of 1673 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25871), nearly a century and a half after the date of 
the final concord above (Facs. 248), of the time of Henry VIII, with 
which it is to be compared. 


No. 250 


The more recent date of this document is to be recognized by the 
coarser style of the writing and by the broken appearance of the letters, 
which is effected by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued in practice down to the reign of George II; 
the Chancery hand still survives in the modern engrossing hands employed 
in enrolments and patents. 


Our task is ended. We have traced the developement and progress 
of Greek handwriting, in its literary form, from the earliest examples 
beginning in the fourth century B.c., down to the close of the fifteenth 
century of our era. We have also been able to follow the course of 
Greek cursive writing from the third century B.c. down to the eighth 
century, the date when material fails us. 

In the domain of Latin Palaeography the anterior limit has been less 
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remote; but we have followed its progress through a wider field. We 
have seen it, in its literary dress, pass through the stages of Capital 
writing, and of Uncial writing and the scripts immediately connected 
therewith. For the history of Latin cursive writing in the early 
centuries of our era we have been able to gather valuable details from 
the scanty material at our command. We have witnessed the trans- 
formations which the Latin script assumed in its course of developement 
under national influences. And we have followed it in its career through 
the book-hands of Western Europe, from the days of Charlemagne to the 
end of the fifteenth century. Finally, we have taken account. in a limited 
degree, of the official and legal cursive writing of the middle ages, and, 
in particular, of its styles as practised in our own country. 

But this work does not pretend to be more than an Introduction to 
the study of Greek and Latin Palaeography. The main object kept in 
view has been to place before the student a clear outline representing 
salient features, and to leave the details to be filled in by more minute 
and specialized research, 

In its secondary aspect, as a contribution to the general history of 
handwriting, if it may be allowed that function, a palaeographical work 
such as this brings out clearly the fact that national and personal 
character is as strongly marked in the handwriting of nations and of 
individuals as it is in their moral and physical attributes. The modern 
nations of Europe can never suffer the varieties and changes in their 
handwritings which fell to the lot of their ancestors. The printing press 
has rendered such a possibility impossible. Yet the printing press itself, 
with all its power to enforce uniformity, at least in literary works, has 
been powerless to repress the national and individual character, which 
breaks out, and will continue to break out, in the domestic handwriting 
of the day. This assertion of character will last to the end, whatever 
mechanical influences may rise up to check its natural course. Un- 
doubtedly such mechanical changes as the abandonment of the quill-pen 
for the steel nib and the introduction of the stylographic pen have 
affected our modern current writing very much for the worse, and other 
inventions may serve to give it a still worse turn in the future; but the 
natural hand is not to be expelled. Character will persist, though the 
writing may become villainous. Whether the palaeographer of the 
distant ages will direct his researches to the elucidation of the national 
hands of his day we need not stop to consider. We do not envy him his 
task, content as we are that the lines have fallen unto us in pleasanter 
places. 
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, Notice sur un manuserit mérovingien contenant des fragments d Eugyppius, 
Paris, 1875, fol. 

——-, Notice sur wn manuscrit mérovingien de la Bibliotheque d’Epinal, Paris, 
1878, fol. 

, Notice sur un manuscerit mérovingien de la Bibliotheque royale de Belgique [in 

Notices et Extraits des MSS., tome xxxi], Paris, 1834, 4to. 

——, Notice sur un manuserit de Vabbaye de Luweuil [in Notices et Extraits des 
MSS., tome xxxi], Paris, 1886, 4to. 

——, Mémoire sur Vécole calligraphique de Tours aw ix? siecle [in Mémoires de 
lV’ Académie des Inscriptions, tome xxxii], Paris, 1885, 4to. 

, Mémoire sur d'anciens sacramentaires[ in Mémoires de V Académie des Inserip- 

tions, tome xxxii], Paris, 1885, 4to. 

, L’ Evangéliaire de Saint Vaast d’ Arras et la calligraphie franco-saxonne du 
ix® siécle, Paris, 1888, fol. 

Wattenbach (W.), Anleitung zur lateinischen Palaeographe, 4th ed., Leipzig, 
1886, 4to. 

Gloria (A.), Compendio delle lezioni teorico-pratiche dt Paleografia e Diplomatica, 
Padua. 1870, 8vo. and atlas. 

Paoli (C.), Programm scolastico di Paleografia latina e di Diplomatica, Padua, 
1870, 8vo and atlas. 

Bresslau (H.), Handbuch der Urkundenlehre fiir Deutschland und Italien, vol. 1, 
Leipzig, 1889, 8vo. 

Leist (F.), Urkundenlehre, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1893, 8vo. 

Giry (A.), Manuel de Diplomatique, Paris, 1894, 8Vvo. 

Reusens (E. H. J.), Hléments de Paléographie, Louvain, 1897, 1899, 8vo. 

Ihm (M.), Lateinische Papyri [a catalogue of extant Latin Papyri, with biblio- 
graphy ; in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen |, Leipzig, 1899, 8vo. 

Traube (L.), Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1909, 1911, ete., 8yo. 
In progress. 

---- Palaeographische Forschungen [in the Abhandl. der histor. Classe of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy |, Munich, 1904, ete., 4to. In progress. 

Prou (M.), Manuel de paléographie latine et francaise, Paris, 3rd ed., 1910, Svo. 

Chatelain (E.), Mélanges offerts @ . . . par ses éléves et amis, Paris, 1910, 4to. 

Lindsay (W. M.), Contractions in Barly Latin minuscule MSS., Oxford, 1908, 8vo. 

, Early Irish minuscule script, Oxford, 1910, 8vo. 

Loew (EK. A.), Studia Palaeographica: A contribution to the history of early Latin 
minuscule and to the dating of Visigothic MSS. [Sitzwngsber., R. Bavarian 
Academy |, Munich, 1910, 8vo. 


Rodriguez (C.), Bibliotheca Universal de la Polygraphia Espaiiola, Madrid, 
1738, fol. 
Terreros y Pando (FE. de), Paleografia Espanola, Madrid, 1758, 4to. 
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Merino (A.), Hseuela Paleographica 6 de leer letras antiguas desde la entrada de los 
Godos en Espana, Madrid, 1780, fol. 

Muiioz y Rivero (J.), Paleografia Visigoda, Madrid, 1881, 8vo. 

, Manual de Paleografia diplomdtica Espanola, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1890, 8vo. 

Rossi (M.), Paleografia ὁ Diplomatica de’ docwmenti delle provincie Napolitane, 
Naples, 1883, 8vo. 


Facsimiles: General. 


Arndt (W.), Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen Palaeographie, 4th ed., 
ed. M. Tangl, Berlin, 1903-6, fol. 

Wessely (C.), Sehr ifttafeln zur dilteren latetnischen Palaeographie, Leipzig, 
1898, 4to. 

Steffens (F.), Lateinische Palaeographie: Hundert Tafeln, 2nd ed., Freiburg 
πος 1909, 4to. 

Thm (M.), Palaeographia Latina: exempla codicum Latinorum, Leipzig, 1909, etc., 
8vo. and fol. In progress. 


Facsimiles: Roman Cursive. 


Garrucci (R.), Graffit? de Pompet, 2nd ed., Paris, 1865, 4to and atlas. 

Royal Prussian Academy. Jnscriptiones parietariae Pompeianae [in Corp, Inser. 
Lat., iv], ed. C. Zangemeister, Berlin, 1871, fol. 

Inscriptiones parieiariae et vasorum fictilium [C. I. L. iv. suppl. ii.], ed. 

A. Mau, Berlin, 1909, fol. 

Tabulae ceratae Pompeis repertae annis 1875 et 1877 [C. I. L. iv. suppl. ], 
ed. C. Zangemeister, Berlin, 1898, fol. 

Royal Academy of the Lincei, Rome. Le Tavolette cerate di Pompei, ed. G. de 
Petra, Rome, 1876, 8vo. 

Massmann (J. ἘΝ), Libellus Awrarius sive Pabulae Ceratae[ Dacian tablets |, Leipzig, 
1841, 4to. 

Royal Prussian Academy, Jnstrumenta Dacica in tabulis ceratis conscripta aliaque 
similia [C. I. L. iii, part 2], ed. T. Mommsen, Berlin, 1873, fol. 

Nicole (J.) and Morel (C.), Archives militatres du premier siecle.  Teate inédit du 
papyrus latin de Geneve, no. 1, Geneva, 1900, fol. 


Facsinviles: chiefly Diplomatic. 


Poupardin (R.) and Prou (M.), Liste des Recueils de Fac-similé de Chartes [in 
Actes du Congres International pour la reproduction des Manuscrits, ete.], 
Brussels, 1905, 8vo. 

Ecole des Chartes. Recueil de fac-similés ἃ Vusage de U Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 
1837-1910, fol. 

Champollion-Figeac (A.), Chartes et manuscrits sur papyrus de la Biniodague 
royale, Paris, 1840, fol. 

Letronne (A.), Diplémes et chartes de Vépoque mérovingienne sur papyrus et sur 
vélin, Paris [1851], fol. 

Tardif (J. ), Archives de Eimpire: Fac-similé de chartes et diplomes mérovingiens 
et carlovingiens, Paris, 1866, fol. 

Lauer (P.) and Samaran (C.), Les Diplimes originaux des Mérovingiens, Paris, 
1908, fol. 

Pertz (G. H.), Schrifttafeln zum Gebrauch bei diplomatischen Vorlesungen, Hanover, 
1844-69, fol. 

Sybel (H. von) and Sickel (T.), Katserurkunden in Abbildungen, Vienna, 1880-91, 
4to and atlas. 
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Pflugk-Harttung (J. von), Spectmina selecta chartarum Pontificum Romanorum, 
Stuttgart, 1885-87, fol. 

Specimina palacogruphica regestorum Romanorum pontificum, 1198-1376, ed. 
P. H. Denifle and P. G. Palmieri, Rome, 1888, fol. 


Facsinviles : Special classes. 


Champollion-Figeac (A.), Paléographie des classiques latins, Paris, 1839, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Paléographie des clussiques latins, Paris, 1884-1900, fol. 

Wattenbach (W.) and Zangemeister (C.), Laempla Codicum Latinorum litteris 
majusculis scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1876, 1879, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Uncialis Scriptura codicum Latinorum novis exemplis illustrata, 
Paris, 1901, 1902, fol. and 8vo., 

Ellis (R.), Twenty Facsimiles from Latin Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 1891, sm. fol. 


France. 


Musée des archives nationales [numerous facsimiles in the text], Paris, 1872, 4to, 

Musée des archives départementales ; lecueil de fac-similés, etc., ed. G. Desjardins, 
Paris, 1878, fol. and atlas. 

Ecole des Chartes. <Albwm paléographique, avec des notices explicatives, ed, 
L. Delisle, Paris, 1887, fol. 

Prou (M.), Recueil de fac-similés Cécritures (Manuscrits latins, francais, εἰ 
provencaus), three series, Paris, 1887, 1896, 1904, 4to. 

Flammermont (J.), Albwm paléographique du Nord de la France (charters), Lille, 
1896, 4to. 


Belgiwm. 


Van den Gheyn (J.), Album belye de paléographie, Brussels, 1908, fol. 
Pirenne (H.), Album belge de diplomatique, Brussels, 1909, 4to. 


Holland. 


Brugmans (H.) and Oppermann (0O.), Atlas der Nederlandsche Palazographie, — 


Hague, 1910, fol. 
Denmark. 


K&alund (K.), Palaeografisk Atlas, 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1903-7, fol. 


Germany. 


Schum (W.), Laempla codicum Amplonianorum Erfuvtensium saec. ix-xv, Berlin, — 


1882, fol. 


Chroust (A.), Denkméiler der Schrifikunst des Mittelalters, 3 vols., Munich, 1899- 


1906, etc., fol. In progress. 


Austria. 


Sickel (T.), Monwmenta Graphica medic aevi ex archivis et bibliothects Imperti Au- 
striact collecta, 4 vols., Vienna, 1858-82, 4to and atlas. 

Vienna, Imperial Library. J/onwmenta Palaeographica Vindobonensia: Denk- 
miler der Schreibkunst, ed. R. Beer, Leipzig, 1910, fol. In progress. 
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Poland. 


Cracow Academy. JJonumenta Poloniae palaeographica (charters), Cracow, 
1907-10, 8vo. and fol. 


Italy. 


Foucard (C.), La serittura in Italia sino a Carlomagno, Milan, 1888, fol. 

Federici (V.), Lsempi di corsiva antica dal secolo i dell’ era moderna al iv, Rome, 
1906, 8vo. 

Monaci (E.), Faesimili di antichi manoscritti, Rome, 1881-3, fol. 

Monaci (E,), and Paoli (C.), Archivio paleograjico italiano, two series, Rome,'1882— 
90, fol. 

R. Societd Romana di Storia patria. Diplomi imperiali ὁ reali delle cancellarie 
d'Italia, Rome, 1892, fol. 

Carta (F.), Cipolla (C.), and Frati (C.), Monwmenta palaeographica sacra. Atlante 
paleografico-artistico, Turin, 1899, fol. 

Cipolla (C.), Codici Bobbiesi della Biblioteca nazionale universitaria di Torino, 
etc., Milan, 1907, fol. 

Ehrle (F.) and Liebart (F.), Specimina codicum Latinorum Vaticanorum, Bonn, 
1912, 8vo. 

Morealdi (M.), Codew Diplomaticus Cavensis, 7 vols., Naples, 1873, etc., in 
progress, 4to. 

Tosti (L.), Bibliotheca Casinensis, 4 vols., Montecassino, 1873-1880, in pro- 
gress, 4to. 

Piscicelli Taeggi (O.), Paleografia artistica di Montecassino, Montecassino, 1876- 
1882, 4to. 

Bonelli (G.), Codice paleografico Lombardo: Riproduzione di tutti ἐ documenti 
anteriori al 1000 esistentt in Lombardia, Milan, 1908, ete., fol. In progress. 

Vayra (P.), 11 Museo storico della casa di Savoia (charters), Turin, 1880, 8vo. 


Spain. 


Ewald (P.) and Loewe (G.), ELwempla Scripturae Visiyoticae, Heidelberg, 
1883, fol. 

Muiioz y Rivero (J.), Chrestomathia palaeographica: Scripturue Hispanae veteris 
specimina (charters), Madrid, 1890, sm. 8vo. 


Russia. 


Staerk (A.), Les Manuscrits latins du v° au xiit® siecle conservés ἃ la Bibliotheque 
impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1910, 4to. 


England. 


Keller (W.), Angelsdchsische Palaeographie, Berlin, 1906, 8vo and fol. 
British Museum. J acsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Museum (Anglo- 
Saxon, etc.), 4 parts, ed. KE. A. Bond, London, 1873-8, 4to and fol. 
Ordnance Survey. Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts (charters), 3 parts, ed. 
W. B. Sanders, Southampton, 1878-84, fol. 
. Faesimiles of National Manuscripts of England, 4 parts, ed. W. B. Sanders, 
Southampton, 1865-8, fol. 
sritish Museum. /aesimiles of Royal and other Charters in the British Museum, 
vol. i, William I—Richard I, ed. G. F. Warner and H. J. Ellis, London, 


1903, 4to. 
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L. Delisle, Reewei? des actes de Henri II, roi αἱ Angleterre et duc de Normandie, 
Paris, 1909, fol. 
Skeat (W. W.), Zwelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, Oxford, 1892, 4to, 


Scotland. 


Ordnance Survey, acsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland, 3 parts, ed, 
C. Innes, Southampton, 1867-71. 

Anderson (J.), Selectus diplomatum et numismatum Scotiae Thesaurus, Edinburgh, 
1739, fol. 


Ireland. 


Ordnance Survey. acsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ireland, 4 parts (in 5 
vols.), ed. J. I. Gilbert, Dublin and London, 1874-84, fol. 


Latin Abbreviations, ete. 


Mommsen (T.), Votarum Laterculi (Roman abbreviations) [in Keil’s Grammatici 
Latini, vol. iv|, Leipzig, 1864, 4to. 

Schmitz (W.), Commentarii notarum Tironianarum, Leipzig, 1893, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Introduction ἃ la lecture des Notes Tironiennes, Paris, 1900, 8vo. 

Walther (J. L.), Lexicon Diplomaticum, abbreviationes syllabarum et vocum . 
exponens, Gottingen, 1747, fol. 

Chassant (A.), Dictionnaire des Abréviations latines et frangaises, 5th ed., Paris, 
1884, 8vo. 

Cappelli (A.), Dizionario di Abbreviature latine ed italiche, Milan, 1889, 12mo. 

Volta (Z.), Delle Abbreviature nella Paleografia latina, Milan, 1892, 8vo. 

Lindsay (W. M.), Contractions in early Latin minuscule MSS., Oxford, 1908, 8vo. 

. Larly Irish minuscule script | abbreviation symbols specially noted], Oxford, 

1910, 8vo. 


Wright (A.), Court-Hand restored (abbreviations, etc.), ed. C. Τὶ, Martin, London, 
10th ed., 1912, 4to. 

Martin (C. T.), Zhe Record Interpreter: Abbreviations, etc., in English historical 
Manuscripts and Records, London, 2nd ed., 1910, 8vo. 


Nicolas (Sir H.), Zhe Chronology of History [in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia|, 
London, 1845, 8vo. 

Bond (J. J.), Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for verifying Dates, London, 
1869, 8vo. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


[There are three important series of Reproductions of Manuscripts, viz : 

1. Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, duce Guilelmo Nicolao Du 
Rieu [et Scatone De Vries]. Issued at Leyden since 1897. 

2. Codices e Vaticanis selecti, phototypice expressi jussu Leonis PP. XIII [et Pii 
PP. X], consilio et opera curatorum Bibliothecae Vaticanae. Issued at Rome, 
Milan, etc., since 1899. 

3. Reproductions de manuscrits et miniatures de Ja Bibliothéque nationale, 
publiéges sous la direction et avec notices de M. Henri Omont. Issued in 
uniform size, octavo, since 1901. 


In the following list of the principal reproductions, those which have been 
issued in these series are indicated by the letters (ecg, Ey ΘΕ Vos) aad 
[R. B. N.], respectively. | 
Aeschylus : Codex Laurentianus, xxxii. 9; ed. E. Rostagno, 1896. 

Aesop: Codex Vossianus lat. oct. 15; ed. G. Thiele, 1905. [C, G. L. suppl. iii. ] 
Anglo-Saxon: Codex Vercellensis ; ed. Τὶ, Wiilker, 1894. 

: The Epinal Glossary, Latin and Old English; ed. H. Sweet, 1883. 
Anthologia Latina: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. lat. 10318; ed. H. Omont, 

2903. [R.B. N. iv.| 
Anthologia Palatina: Codex Palatinus and Codex Parisinus; ed. C. Preisendanz, 

1011: 6: Toa: | 
Aristophanes: Codex Ravennas 137, 4, A; ed. J. Van Leeuwen, 1904. 

(SC Gh Tay te] 

—: Codex Venetus Marcianus 474; ed. J. W. White and T. W. Allen, 

1902, [Soc. Hellenic Studies. | 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens: British Museum, Papyrus ecxxxi; ed. 

F. G. Kenyon, 1891. 

—., Poetics: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. 1741 fonds grec; ed. H. 

Omont, 1891. 

Bacchylides : British Museum, Papyrus deexxxiii; ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1897. 
Beowulf: British Museum, Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xv; ed. J. Zupitza, 1882. 

[Early English Text Soc. | 
Bible, Greek: Codex Alexandrinus, British Museum, Royal MS. 1 D. v—viii; ed. 

E. M. Thompson, 1879-83. 

: (New Test. and Clementine Epp.); ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1909. 


[ Reduced. | 

——: Codex Vaticanus 1209; ed. J. Cozza-Luzi, 1889-90. 

; ed. J. Mercati, 1904-7. [C. V.S8. iv.] 

——, Pentateuch, etc.: Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus, Leyden, οἷο; ed. 
H. Omont, 1897. [C. G. L. i.] 

——, Octateuch: Constantinople, Seraglio Library ; ed. T. Uspensky, 1907. 

—: Genesis; Vienna MB., ed. R. von Hartel and F. Wickhoff, 1895. 

- Deuteronomy and Joshua: Freer MS., ed. H. A. Sanders, 1910. 

-- , Joshua: Vatican, Cod. Palat. graec. 431; ed. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 1905. 
N.S. Fe] 

——, The Prophets: Codex Marchalianus, Vatican, cod. graec. 2125; ed. 
J. Cozza-Luzi and A. Ceriani, 1890. 

——, New Testament : Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus ; ed. K. Lake, 1911. 

—, Gospels: Codex Rossanensis, 3; ed. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 
1880. 

——, ——: Codex Rossanensis and Codex Sinopensis; ed. A. Muiioz, 1907. 
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Bible, Greek-Latin, Gospels and Acts: Codex Bezae ; Cambridge University pub- 
lication, 1899. 

, Pauline Epistles: Codex Boernerianus, Dresden, A. 145 Ὁ; ed. A. Reichardt, 
1909. 

Bible, Latin, The Utrecht Psalter; Palaeographical Society, 1874. 

, The Gospel Book of Saint Margaret: Bodleian MS. 29744; ed. W. Forbes- 

Leith, 1896. 

, Pauline Epistles, with Irish glosses: Wiirzburg University Library; ed. 
L. C. Stern, 1910. 

Catullus: Codex Sangermanensis, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 14137; ed. 
E. Chatelain, 1890. 

Demosthenes : Codex ΣΦ, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. grec 2934; ed. H. Omont, 1892-3. 

Commentary of Didymus, Berlin, Papyrus 9780; ed. H. Diels and 
W. Schubart, 1904. 

Dio Cassius: Codex Vaticanus graecus 1288; ed. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 
1908. [100 Ὁ ἘΣ πη] 

Dioscorides : Codex Aniciae Jultinae, Vienna, Med. gr. i; ed. A. de Premerstein 
and others; 1906. [C. Ὁ. L. x, 

Domesday Book; ed. Sir H. James pati Survey |, 1861-4. 

Enoch, The Book of, and the Gospel and Revelation of Peter; ed. A. Leds 
(Mémoires de la Mission archéol. frangaise au Caire), 1893. 

Exchequer Receipt Roll, A. Ὁ. 1185: Public Record Office ; ed. H. Hall, 1899, 

Fronto: Codex Vaticanus 5750; ed. F. Ehrie, 1906. [C. V.S. vii. ] 

Gaius: Codex rescriptus Veronensis, Bibl. Capit. xv (13); ed. A. Spagnolo, 
1909. 

Gregory of Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 17654; ed. H. Omont, 1905, 
[a Β. Ν. aii 

Herodas: British Museum, Papyrus cxxxv; ed. F, G, Kenyon, 1892. 

Homer, Jiiad. Fragmenta Ambrosiana, F. 205 inf.; ed. A. M. Ceriani and 
A. Ratti, 1905. 

— : Codex Venetus A, Marcianus 454 ; ed. 1), Comparetti, 1901. [C. G. L. vi. } 


—— The Cureton Homer: British Museum, Add. MS. 17210; ed. W. Cureton, — 


1851. 
Horace: Codex Bernensis 363; ed. H. Hagen, 1897. [C. G. L. ii.] 
Hyperides, Athenogenes: Louvre Papyrus; ed. Τὺ, Revillout, 1892. 
Trish: The Book of Ballymote: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. R. Atkinson, 
1887. 
, Leabhar Breac: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. J. O’Longan and 
Prof. O’Looney, 1876. 
, Leabhar na h-Uidhri: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed. J. Τὶ Gilbert, 1870. 
——, The Yellow Book of Lecan: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. R, Atkinson, 
1896, 
——, The Book of Leinster: MS, Royal Irish Academy ; ed. R. Atkinson, 1880. 
: Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. B. 502; ed. K. Meyer, 1909. 
Isidore, Ltymologiae: Codex Toletanus 15, 8; ed. R. Beer, 1909. [C. G. L. xiii. ] 
Jerome, St., Chronica: Codex Floriacensis; ed. L. Traube, 1902. [C. G. Τὰ, 
suppl. i. | 
: Bodleian MS. Auct. T. ἢ, 26 ; ed. J. Καὶ, Fotheringham, 1905, 
Justinian, Pandects : Codex Florentinus, olim Pisanus; Laurentian Library pub- 
lication, 1902-11. In progress. 
Liturgies, Antiphonal of St. Gregory: MS. of St. Gall; ed. Pere Lambillotte, 
1867. 
, Benedictional of St. Aithelwold, Bishop of Winchester: Duke of Devon- 
shire’s MS.; ed. G. F, Warner and H. A, Wilson, 1910. [Roxburghe Club. ] 
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Liturgies, Menologium of Basil II: Vatican, cod. graec. 1613; ed. P. Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri, 1907. [C. V.§, viii] 

——, The Stowe Missal: Royal Irish Academy, D. ii. 3; ed. G. Ἐν Warner, 1906. 

, The Metz Pontifical: Sir T. Brooke’s MS. ; ed. E. 8. Dewick, 1902. 

Livy: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 5730; ed. H. Omont, 1907. [R. B. N. i.] 

: Codex Vindobonensis, lat. 15 ; ed. C. Wessely, 1907. [C.G. L. xi.] 

Lucretius : Codex Vossianus; ed. E. Chatelain, 1908. [Ὁ ΟΕ ἿΣ Sat | 

Menander: Papyrus, Cairo Museum, no, 43227; ed. G. Lefebvre, 1911. 

Mortuary Roll of St. Vitalis, Abbot of Savigni; ed. L. Delisle, 1909. 

Nibelungenlied : Hohenems-Munich MS, A. ; ed. L, Laistner, 1886. 

Ordericus Vitalis: Codex Vaticanus, Reg. 703 A.; ed. H. Omont, 1902. 

Ordericus Vitalis and Robert of Torigni: Rouen MS, 1174 and Leyden MS. 20; 
ed, J. Lair, 1910. 

Philip Augustus’ Register: Vatican, MS. Ottoboni 2796; ed. L. Delisle, 1883. 

Plato : Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus; ed. T. W. Allen, 1898-9. [C. G. Τῷ iii, iv. ] 

: Codex Parisinus A. ; ed. H. Omont, 1908. 

, Theaetetus, Commentary on: Berlin, Papyrus 9782; publication of the 
Berlin Museums, 1905. 

Plautus : Codex Palatinus C, ; ed. Οὐ, Zangemeister, 1900. [C. 6. L. v.] 

Propertius: Codex Guelferbytanus Gudianus 224; ed, T. Birt, 1911. [C. G. L. xvi. ] 

Ptolemy: Mount Athos MS. ; ed. V. Langlois, 1867. 

Roland, Chanson de: Bodleian Library, Digby MS. 23; ed. EK. Stengel, 1878. 

Sophocles: Codex Laurentianus, xxxii. 9; ed. E, M. Thompson and R, C. Jebb, 
1885. [Soc. Hellenic Studies, | 

Tacitus: Codex Laurentianus Mediceus 68, i, ii; ed. H. Rostagno, 1902. [C.G. L. vii. | 

, De oratoribus and Germania: Codex Leidensis Perizonianus ; ed. G. Wis- 
sowa, 1907. [C. G. L. suppl. iv. | 

Terence: Codex Ambrosianus Η. 75 inf. ; ed. E. Bethe, 1903. [C. G. L. viii. | 

Theodosius, Codex vi-vili: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 9643; ed. H. Omont, 1909, 
ime BN. απ] 

Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, Chronicle ; Dresden MS, R. 147; ed. L, Schmidt, 
1905. 

Tibullus: Codex Guelferbytanus 2829 ; ed, F. Leo, 1910. [C. G. L. xiv. | 

Timotheus, Persae: Berlin Papyrus; ed. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 1903. 

Virgil: Codex Vaticanus 3225; ed. Εἰ, Ehrle, 1899, [C. V. 8. i.] 

: Codex Romanus, Cod. Vat. 3867; ed. F. Ehrle, 1902. [C. V. 8. ii. | 

Welsh: ‘The Black Book of Carmarthen; ed. J. G. Evans, 1888. 


* * Monsieur Henri Omont has recently issued an enlarged second edition of his 
Listes des Recueils de Fac-similés et des reproductions de manuscrits conservés ἃ la 
Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, 1912. It comprises reproductions of miniatures and 
ornaments of MSS. as well as reproductions of texts. 


INDEX 


Abbas, or Kutyches, a slave, sale of, 520. 

Abbreviations. See Contractions. 

Abinnaeus, Flavius, ‘praefectus castrorum’ 
αὖ Dionysias, correspondence, 99 ; 
official letter to, 174-5. 

Abu-Simbel, Greek inscriptions at, 5. 

Abisir (Busiris), Persae of Timotheus found 
at, 100. 

Accents, Greek, 61-2 ; Latin, 64. 

Acchildis, judgement in suit of, 498-9. 

Actium, Battle of, poem on, 274, 276. 

Acts of the Apostles, See Bible. 

Ailfric, Abbot of Cerne, grammar, 398, 400. 

Aithelstan, King of Hngland, his MS. 
Gospels, 418, 420. 

Aithelwold, St., Bp. of Winchester, Bene- 
dictional, 284, 480, 432. 

Aidan, founder of the see of Lindisfarne, 
385. 

Alburnus Major, in Dacia, waxed tablets 
found at, 18, 311, 315-19. 

Aleuin of York, Abbot of St. Martin’s of 
Tours, assists in reform of writing in 
France, 367; works of, 348, 350-1, 417, 
419. 

Aldhelm, De Virginitate, 429-31. 

Aldred, priest, writer of glosses in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, 386. 

‘Alexandrinus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 206-8. 

Alphabets: Greek and Latin, 1-7 ; age and 
developement of the Greek alphabet, 
2-3; its sibilants, 3; local forms, 4; 
groups, 4; developement of the Latin 
alphabet, 5-6; tables of Gk. literary and 
cursive alphabets in papyri, 145-7, 
191-4; analysis and comparison of the 
same, 184-90, 195-7; tables of letters in 
graffiti and waxed tablets, 312-13, 317- 
18; tablesand analysis of Latin cursive 
alphabets, 332-7. 

Alypius, Aurelius, receipt, 176-7. 

Amalarius of Metz, De Officiis Ecclesiasticis, 
418, 423-4. 

‘Ambrosian Homer’, J/iad, 141, 198-9, 201. 

Ambrosian Library. See Milan. 

Amherst Library, Fables of Babrius in, 
324. 

‘ Amiatinus, Codex’, Latin Bible, 289, 295. 

Amport Manor, co. Southampton, grant 
of, 532, 536-7. 

‘Ancren Riwle, The’, 476, 478. 

Anicia, Juliana, MS. of Dioscorides written 
for, 208-10. 


Aphroditopolis, papyri found at, 100. 

Apocalypse, The, commentary of Beatus 
on, 346-7. 

Apostrophe : uses in Gk. MSS., 62-3. 

Aquileia, Council of, Acts, 339. 

Arabs: papyri relating to their adminis- 
tration in Egypt, 100, 180-3; their 
‘protocols’ in papyri, 25; their manu- 
facture of paper, 25, 34-6. 

Aratus, MS. at Boulogne, 284. 

Arcus, a folded sheet, 54. 

Arethas of Patras, Archbp. of Caesarea, 
MSS. owned by, 221-2. 

Aretino, Leonards. translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, 470, 472. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, his system of 
punctuation, accents, etc., 60-2. 

Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 46, 50, 
78-9, 98, 127-8, 166-7; comment. on 
Porphyry’s Introduction to, 250-1 ; 
eae translation of his Politics, 470, 
472. 

Aristoxenus, on metre, 133. 

‘Armagh, Book of’, Latin N. Testament, 
376, 378-80. 

Artavus, a penknife, 43. 

Artemisia, the curse of, 107-8. 

Arundel, Richard, Karl of, restoration of, 
533, 538-9, 

Ashridge College, co. Bucks., owned MS. 
of Petrus Comestor, 450, 454-5. 

Asia, Western: use of skins as writing 
material, 27. 

Assa, King of Egypt, ancient papyrus of, 


Assyrians: their use of clay as writing 
material, 10; duplicate tablets, 15, 19; 
use of papyrus, 22. 

Asterius, ‘ consul ordinarius,’ revised the 
Medicean Virgil, 283. 

Athanasius, St., treatises, 255, 262. 

Athens : olive-leaves used for ostracism, 9; 
early use of wooden tablets, 14; and of 
papyrus, 22. 

Athletic club, diploma, 166, 169-70. 

Athos, Mount, MSS. at: Gk. Pauline Kpp. 
(6th cent.), 209 ; St. Maximus (A. Ὁ. 970), 
232-3. 

Atramentarium, pedavddxov, an inkstand, 

Atramentum, μελάνιον, ete., ink, 41, 

Atto, Abbot of St. Vincent’s, Benevento, 
Latin Gospels written for, 297. 
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Auction-sales, Pompeian waxed tablets 
relating to, 18, 310. 

: oe Pauline Epp., Gk.-Lat., 

Augustine, St., works of, 27, 285, 289, 294, 
307, 309, 342-3, 348, 404-6, 409, 467, 
469; life by Goscelin of Canterbury, 
437-8. 

Augustus, Emperor: his pun on obliterat- 
ing his tragedy of Ajax, 43; his system 
ot cryptography, 74. 

Aurelia Ammonarion, petition of, 320 
324-5, 

Aurillac, Gilbert d’, Abbot of Bobbio, aft. 
Pope Silvester IL: his system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Avignon, Martyrology written at, 424, 
426, 429. 

Avitus, St., homilies, 27, 339. 

‘Ayenbite of Inwyt’, 476, 479. 


Babrius, Fables of, 18, 324. 

Babylonians: their use of clay as writing 
material, 10; duplicate tablets, 19. 

Bacchylides, odes, 100, 117-20. 

Bailleval, in Beauvaisis, judgement of 
Thierry III concerning lands in, 498-9. 

Bambyce, Syria, centre of paper manu- 
facture, 36. 

‘Bankes Homer’, IZiad xxiv, 96, 139-41 ; 
numbering of its lines, 69. 

Bark, as a writing material, 9. 

A le leaden tablets found 
at, 12. 

Battle Abbey, grant to, of Bromham 
Manor, 512-13. 

Baturich, Bp. of Regensburg, MSS. 
written for, 406, 408-9. 

Beatus, commentary on the Apocalypse, 
346-7, 

Bec Abbey, Normandy, grant to, by 
Henry 111], 522, 526-7. 

Beda, works of, 386, 389, 390, 393, 411, 
415, 417, 437, 440. 

Benedictionals: of St. Althelwold, 284, 
430, 432; of English use, 435-6; Bene- 
dictio Cerei, 492, 495. 

Benevento, Latin Gospels written at, 
296-7; charter of Duke Grimoaldus 1V, 
492, 494. 

Bensington, co. Oxon., charter of 
Richard [ concerning, 518-20. 

Berat, in Albania, MS. of Gk. Gospels 
found at, 35, 209. 

Berlin, MSS. at :—GRrEK: early classical 
and other papyri, 30, 98, 100, 113; 
Persae of Timotheus (4th cent. B.c.), 
100, 105-7; Hesiodie and other calli- 
graphic papyri (Ist-2nd cent.), 143 ; 
comment. on the Theaetetus of Plato 
(2nd cent.), 100, 132-3; the Shepherd 
of Hermas (3rd cent.), 135; marriage 
settlement (15-5 B.c.), 160, 161, 165; 


receipt (A.D. 441), 176-7; legal docu- 
ment (A.D. 556), 176, 178; — Latin: 
Roman official and other papyri, 311; 
speeches in the Senate (A.p. 41-54), 
eg ; fragment of Virgil (4th cent.). 

Bernard, Abbot of Montecassino, com- 
mentary on monastic rules, 354-5. 

Berne, M8. of Virgil at, 73. 

‘Bezae, Codex’, Gospels and Acts, Gk.- 
Lat., 209, 270. 

Bible, The: Latin terms for, 45; sticho- 
lay and colometry of the text, 69, 


— —, GREEK : fragmentary papyri, 99; 
Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.), 200, 202-3 ; 
Codex Sinaiticus (4th cent.), 200, 204-5; 
Codex Alexandrinus (5th cent.), 206-8 ; 
Codex Ephraemi (5th cent.), 66, 208 ; 
Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, etc. 
(5th cent.), 208; Cotton Genesis (5th 
cent.), 208; Vienna Genesis (6th 
cent.), 32, 209; Bodley Genesis (10th 
cent.), 214; Freer MS. of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua (6th cent.), 209; Leipzig 
papyrus, Psalms xxx-lv (4th cent.), 100; 
Psalm Ixxx (lead, 8rd or 4th cent.), 12 ; 
Ziirich Psalter (7th cent.), 59; Uspensky 
Psalter (A.D. 862), 211, 2138-14; Vati- 
can Psalter (A.D. 897), 217; Paris 
(Arsenal)Psalter (9th cent.),270; Bodley 
Psalter (civ'c. A.D. 950), 217, 228, 231; 
Prophets and Job (A.p. 1437), 265-6 ; 
Cod. Marchalianus, Prophets (6th cent.), 
139 ; Dublin palimps., Isaiah(6th cent.), 
209; Heidelberg papyrus, Minor Pro- 
phets (7th cent.), 100; — Gospels and 
Gospel Lectionaries: Freer (5th cent.), 
211n.; St. Petersburg (6th cent.), 32, 
209; Berat (6th cent.), 33, 209; Rossano 
(6th cent.), 35, 209 ; Sinope (6th or 7th 
cent.), 33,209; Dublin palimps.,St.Matt. 
(6th cent.), 159, 209; Nitrian palimps., 
St. Luke (6th cent.), 209; Uspensky 
(A. Ὁ. 835), 221; Harley (9th—-10th cent.), 
214; Brit. Mus., Add. 11300 (early 10th 
cent.), 222, 226; Vatican (A.D. 949), 
214-15; Bodley (10th cent.), 214; 
Florence (10th cent.), 214; Zouche 
(A.D. 980), 214; Harley (A.p. 995), 
214, 216; Milan (a.p. 1023), 234, 238 ; 
Vatican (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248; Serres 
(A.D. 1282), 254, 258-9; Brit. Mus., 
Add. 37002 (a.p. 1314-18), 254, 260; 
— Acts, Hpistles, etc. (A.D. 1111), 246— 
7; Athos, Pauline Epp. (6th cent.), 209. 

— —, GreeKk-LATIN: Coislin Psalter (8th 
cent.), 270; Cusa Psalter (10th cent.), 
270; Codex Bezae, Gospels and Acts 
(6th cent.), 209, 270; Sangallensis- 
Boernerianus, Gospels and Pauline 
Kpp. (10th cent.), 270; Codex Claro- 
montanus, Pauline Epp. (6th cent.), 
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209, 270; Codex Augiensis, Pauline 
Epp. (9th cent.), 270; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Hpp. (9th cent.), 270. 

Bible, The, Latin: Weingarten fragments 
(5th cent.), 305 ; Codex Amiatinus (cire. 
A.D. 700), 289, 295 ; leaf of companion 
codex, 297; Stavelot Bible (A. Ὁ. 1094- 
7), 428-9; Canterbury Bible (A.D. 
1225-52), 450-1; Leviticus (A. p. 1176), 
437, 441; Psalter of St. Germain (6th 
cent.), 33; St. Columba’s Psalter (late 
7th cent. Ὁ), 572; Canterbury Psalter 
(early 8th cent.), 284, 384; Utrecht 
Psalter (early 9th cent.), 283-4; Douce 
Psalter (9th cent.), 383; Salisbury 
Psalter (A.D. 969), 894, 396; Book of 
Armagh, N. Test. (A.D. 807), 376, 378- 
80 ;— Gospels: Vercelli (4th cent.), 285, 
287-8; Verona (4th or 5th cent.), 33 ; 
St. Gall (5th or 6th cent.), 288, 292 ; 
Fulda (cic. A.D. 546-7), 289, 298; 
Metz (6th cent.), 33; Vienna (6th 
cent.), 33; St. Kilian (7th cent.), 
372; Dublin (7th cent.), 372-3; Book 
of Kells (end 7th cent.), 874-5 ; Lindis- 
farne (οὐ). A.D. 700), 385-7; St. Chad 
(early 8th cent.), 376; Durham (8th 
cent.), 376, 886 ; Hamiiton (8th cent.), 
33; Benevento (A.D. 739-60), 296-7; 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (cic. A.D. 
800), 34, 386, 388; Godescale (Caro- 
lingian), 383; Vienna (Carolingian), 
33; MacRegol (circ. A.D. 800), 376-7 ; 
Lothair (A.D. 840-55), 411, 414; Nevers 
(A.D. 840-60), 411-13 ; MacDurnan (9th 
or 10th cent.), 380; King Aithelstan 
(early 10th cent.), 418, 420; Win- 
chester (A.D. 1008-23), 480, 434; 
Countess Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429; 
Melbrigte (A.D. 1138), 380, 382-3. 

— —, ineLisH : Wycliffite early version 
(late 14th cent.), 480, 482, (before A.D. 
1397), 484-5; N. Hereford’s version 
(cire. A.D. 1382), 482-3. 

— —, GOTHIC: Gospels (6th cent.), 33. 

— Commentaries: fragment (before A.D. 
569), 808-9; Beda, on Tizra, 487, 440; 
P. Lombardus, on the Psalins, 442, 444 ; 
Rabanus Maurus, on Jeremiah, 418, 
421-2; Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the 
Pauline Epp., 362; Beatus, on the 
Apocalypse, 346-7. 

Bibliotheca, a Bible, 45. 

Βίβλος, βιβλίον, a written book: (roll), 44. 

Birch-bark, « writing material in India, 9. 

birth declaration, 311. 

Blotting-paper, 37. 

Bobbio, MSS. from, 211, 212, 305. 

Bodleian Library. See Oxford. 

‘Boernerianus, Codex’. See ‘Sangallensis- 
Boernerianus, Codex ’. 

Bokenham, Osbern, Saints’ Lives in verse, 
489-90. 
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Book. See Roll; Codex. 

Book-hand, See Palaeography. 

Boulogne, MS. of Aratus at, 284. 

Boustrophedon writing, 4, 5. 

Breathings in Greek MSS., 61; use of 
Greek signs in Latin MSS., 64. 

rs MS. of P. Lombardus written at, 
444. 

Bretigny, Treaty of, undertaking of the 
Black Prince respecting, 533, 540-1, 

Breviary: of Norwich use, 459-60. 

British Museum, The, MSS. in: Wooden 
and waxed tablets, 14, 17, 18; palimp- 
sests, 66;— GREEK: Plato’s Phaedo 
(8rd cent. B.c.), 110, 111 ; petition (223 
B.C.), 152-3; tax-receipt (210-209 B.c.), 
153-4; Serapeum papyri (2nd cent. B.¢.), 


94: petitions (163, 162 B.c.), 155-7: 


classical papyri, 96-8, 109; Pompeian 
papyri (1stcent. B.c.), 101; Bacchylides 
(1st cent. B.c.), 100, 117-20; Homer, 
Zi, xxili-xxiv (Ist cent. B.c.), 120; 
petition (circ. 10 B.c.), 120-2; Homer, 
Od. iii (circ. A.D. 1), 122-3; Hyperides, 
ELuxenippus (1st cent.), 124-5; Harris 
Homer, 11. xviii (1st cent.), 125-7 ; 


Herodas (1st cent.), 127; Isocrates (Ist — 


cent.), 122; lease (A.D. 17), 162-3; 
sale (A.D. 69-79), 163-4 ; farm accounts 
(A.D. 78-9), 163, 165-6; sale (A.D. 88), 
137-9 ; Aristotle, Const. Athens (circ. 
A.D. 90), 98, 127-8, 166-7 ; Homer, J. 


xili, xiv (Ist-2nd cent.), 127, 129-30; 


Bankes Homer, 17. xxiv (2nd cent.), 


139-41; Homer, J/. ii, fragment (2nd — 


cent.), 141; Demosthenes, vellum leaf 
(2nd cent.), 30; sale (A.D. 142), 166, 
168 ; diploma (A.D. 194), 166, 169-70 ; 


Homer, 11. ii-iv (8rd cent.), 185; tachy- — 
graphy, waxed book (3rd cent.), 72; ἢ 


taxation returns (A.D. 221), 170-1; 


sale (A.D. 226-9), 170, 172; military 


accounts (A.D. 295), 173-4 ; letter (cire. 


A.D. 350), 174-5 ; Codex Alexandrinus, 
Bible (5th cent.), 206-8; Cotton Genesis — 


(5th cent.), 208 ; Eusebian canons (6th 
cent.), 34, 209; Gospels, fragment of 
Cod. N (6tk cent.), 33, 209; St. Luke, 
Nitrian palimps. fragm. (6th cent.), 209; 
Cureton Homer, palimpsest (6th cent.), 
209; leases (A.D. 595, 633), 176, 179-81; 
Euclid, etc., palimps. fragm. (7th-8th 
cent.), 211;° Aphrodito papyri (A.D. 
698-722), 100, 180, 182; public notice 
(8th cent.), 180, 183; hymns (S8th-9th 
cent.), 214; Lectionary (9th-10thcent.), 
214; Lucian (cire. A.D. 915), 222, 227-8; 
Gospels (early 10th cent.), 222, 226; 
tachygraphy (A.D. 972), 72; Gospels 
(A.D. 995), 214, 216; Townley Homer 
(A.D. 1059), 235, 244-5; Acts, etc. (A.D. 
1111), 246-7 ; Martyrology (A.D. 1184), 
246, 249; comment on Octoechus (A.D. 
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1252), 250, 252-4; Gospels (a.p. 1314— 
15),254, 260; St. Athanasius(a. p. 1321 ἣν 
255, 262; Lives of Fathers (a. Ὁ. 1362), 
255, 263; Polybius (a.p. 1416), 255, 
264-5 ; Prophets and Job (a. p, 1487), 
265-6; Menaeum (A.D. 1460), 265, 267 ; 
Homer, Od. (A.D. 1479), 268-70; — 
GREEK-LATIN: Glossary (7th cent.), 
270 ; — LaTIN, etc.: sale of slave (A. D. 
166), 311, 320, 822 ; letter (a.p. 167), 
320, 323; epitome of Livy (3rd cent.), 
285, 298-3801 ; Licinianus, etc, (5th-6th 
cent.), 339; Ravenna deed (A.D, 572), 
329-31; Homilies (7th-8th cent.), 359, 
362; Lindisfarne Gospels (circ. A.D. 
700), 885-7; Canterbury Psalter (early 
8th cent.), 284, 384 ; Gregory’s Moralia 
(Sth cent.), 357-8 ; Canterbury Gospels 
(circ. A.D. 800), 34, 386, 388; Beda 
(a.p. 811-14), 390, 393; Gospels of 
Nevers (A.D. 840-60), 411-13; Beda 
(before A.D. 848), 411,415,417 ; charter 
of Ethelberht of Kent (A.D, 858), 508-9, 
511; Orationale Gothicum (9th cent.), 
342, 344; Theodore of Mopsuestia (9th 
cent.), 362; Alcuin (10th cent.), 417, 
419; King Aithelstan’s Gospels (10th 
cent.), 418, 420; charter of Bp. of 
Worcester (A.D. 904), 510-12 ; Martyro- 
logy (A.D. 919), 342, 345-6; Rabanus 
Maurus (after A.D. 948), 418, 421-2; 
Milo (A.D. 1022-41), 424-5; Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle (circ. A.D. 1045), 401-2; 
Gospels of Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429; 
charter of William II (a. p. 1087), 512- 
13; Stavelot Bible (a. Ὁ. 1094-7), 428-9 ; 
Homilies (12th cent.), 443-4; Life of 
St. Augustine (A.D, 1100-25), 437-8; 
Beatus (A.D. 1109), 346-7; charter of 
Henry I (a.p. 1120-30), 514, 520; 
Gospels of Melbrigte (A.D. 1138), 380, 
382-3 ; charter of Stephen (A.D. 1139), 
515, 520; Beda (a.p. 1147-76), 437, 
440; Leviticus (A.D. 1176), 437, 441; 
charter of Richard I (A.p. 1189), 518~ 
20; Petrus Comestor (A.D. 1191-2), 
445-6 ; Homilies (13th cent.), 476-7; 
Ancren Riwle (13th cent.), 476, 478 ; 
charter of the Hospitallers (A.D. 1205), 
521, 523; Petrus Comestor (A.D. 1215), 
445, 447; Missal (A.D. 1218), 445, 448: 
Canterbury Bible (A. Ὁ. 1225-52),450-1 ; 
charter of Henry III (a.p. 1234), 522, 
528-9; Lectionary (A.D. 1269), 450, 
452-3; charter of Henry III (a.p.1270), 
522, 530-2; Petrus Comestor (circ. A.D. 
1283), 450, 454-5 ; charter of Edward I 
(A.D. 1303), 532, 534-5; charter of 
J. de St. John (A.p. 1306), 532, 536-7; 
coronation oath (A.D. 1308), 456-7; 
Jacobus de Voragine (A.D. 1312), 456, 
458; Breviary (A.D. 1322-7), 459-60 ; 
Inspeximus of Edward III (a.p. 1331), 
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532, 538-9; Ayenbite of Inwyt (A.D. 
1340), 476, 479, 482; deed respecting 
the Treaty of Bretigny (a.p. 1360), 
533, 540-1; Piers Plowman (circ. Α. Ὁ, 
1380), 481-2; Chronicle (circ. A. D. 1388), 
460, 462 ; Horace (a.D. 1391), 460, 468-. 
4; charter of Richard IL (A.D. 1395), 
544-5; Wycliffite Bibles (14th cent, 
and before a. Ὁ. 1397), 480, 482, 484-5 ; 
Chaucer (beg. 15th cent.), 485-6; Tre- 
visa (beg. 15th cent.), 485, 487, 490; 
Occleve (early 15th cent.), 488, 490; 
pledge (a. p. 1415), 545-7; Shrewsbury 
Book (A.D. 1445), 466-7; Missal (before 
A.D. 1446), 467-8 ; pardon (A. p. 1446) 
545, 548-9; Bokenham (A.D. 1447), 
489-90 ; lease (A.D. 1457), 550-1, 554; 
St. Augustine (A.p. 1463), 467, 469: 
Sallust (A. Ὁ. 1466), 471-2 ; treaty bond 
(A.D. 1496), 552-4; final concord (A. D. 
1530), 564-5; exemplifications (Α. Ὁ. 
1539, 1578), 560-1, 564, 566-7, 569; 
conveyances (A.D. 1594, 1612), 555-9; 
grant of wardship (A.p. 1618), 562-4; 
final concord (A.D. 1673), 568-9. 

Bromham Manor, co. Wilts., grant of, to 
Battle Abbey, 512-13. 

Bronze, Roman military diplomas en- 
graved on, 13. 

Brussels, MSS. at: Homilies (8th cent.) 
361-2; Paschasius (A.D. 819), 404, 
406-7. 

Budapest, Dacian waxed tablet at,315-19. 

Buildwas Abbey, co. Salop, grant to, by 
Stephen, 515, 520; MS. of Leviticus 
written at, 437. 

Bulls, papal, 495-8. 

Burgos, MSS. formerly belonging to 
monasteries of, 342-7. 

Burgundy, bond for treaty with England, 
552-4, 

Bury, co. Suffolk, MS. written at St. Ed- 
mund’s Abbey, 437, 439. 
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Cxdmon, song of, 386. 

Caesar, Julius, his system of crypto- 
graphy, 74. 

Calamarium, καλαμοθήκη, & reed-pen case, 


Calamus, κάλαμος, etc., a reed-pen, 39. 

Callimachus, of Alexandria, his πίνακες, 
67, 68; lines from his Hekalé, 14. 

Cambridge: MSS. at: Codex Bezae (6th 
cent.) 209, 270; Beda (circ. a.p. 730), 
386, 389, 393; Codex Augiensis (9th 
cent.),270; Anglo-Saxon chronicle(a.D. 
891, 1001), 392-3, 398-9; Amalarius 
(A.D. 952), 418, 423-4; Allfric (11th 
cent.), 398, 400; Winchester Gospels 
(A.D. 1008-23), 430, 484. 

—, MS. of Bokenham written at, 490. 

Canon, norma, a ruler, 43. 

Canons, 235, 242-3, 505, 362, 416-17. 
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Canterbury: early school of writing, 
384-5; exchange of lands between the 
archbp. and Cynewulf of Mercia, 506-7, 
511; lease of Westcliffe mill, 550-1, 554, 

—, MSS. from: Psalter (cic. A.D. 700), 
284, 384; Gospels (cic. A.D. 800), 94, 
386, 388; Life of St. Augustine (A.D. 
1100-25), 487; Bible (a.D. 1225-52), 
450. 

—, Archbishop of. See Wulfrid. 

Capital Letters, definition of, 102 ; charac- 
teristics of square and rustic forms, 
273; examples, 274-84. See Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Capsa, cista, « chest for rolls, 48. 

Carew, Nicholas, pardon of, 545, 548-9. 

Carolingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Carolingian script, reform of, 367-70; 
general adoption in Western Kurope, 
403-4, See Palaeography, Latin. 

Carthage, dirae from, 12. 

Cassiodorus, MS. at Durham, 386. 

Catch-words of quires, 54. 

Cedar oil, a preservative of papyrus rolls, 
48. 

Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, the Codex 
Amiatinus, etc., written for, 289. 

Cera, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Chad, St., Gospels of, at Lichfield, 376. 

Chancery, English: examples of the 
Chancery hand, 512 sqq., 560-4. 

—, Imperial: diploma, 502-4. 

—, Merovingian and Carolingian : use of 
Tironian notes, 73; diplomas, 498-501, 
504. 

—, Papal: use of papyrus, 27; 
Littera Romana, 495-8; 
Petri, 498. 

—, Roman (in Hgypt): character of the 
Greek official hand, 3rd cent., 170; 
Latin rescripts, 27, 327-8, 331. 

Charlemagne, reform of the Frankish 
script by, 367; diploma, 500-1, 504; 
Capitularia, 406, 410. 

Charms, 9, 11, 12. 

Charta, χάρτης, papyrus, 22; a roll of un- 
inscribed papyrus, 44. 

— bombycina, Damascena, etc., titles of 
oriental paper, 34, 36. 

Xapriov, leaf of a book, 54. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Canterbury Tales, 
485-6. 

China, invention of paper in, 54. 

Chronicles: Anglo-Saxon, 392-8, 398-9, 
401-2; English, 460, 462. 

Χρόνοι, marks to distinguish quantity, 62. 

Chrysostom, works of, 214, 232, 234, 236, 
237, 

Cicero, early palimpsest fragments, 277, 
285-6; colometry in his orations, 70, 71. 

Circinus, punctorium, διαβάτης, a pricker 
for spacing ruling, 43. 

Cirencester, MS. of Beda written at, 437. 


the 
Littera 86. 
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‘Claromontanus, Codex’, Pauline Epp., 
Gk.-Lat., 209, 270. 

Clay, as a writing material, used in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Crete, 10. 

Cleanthes, Stoic, his writing materials, 10, 

gece St., of Alexandria, MS. at Paris, 
222, 

Cluny Abbey, MS. of Rabanus Maurus 
written at, 418. 

Cnidus, dirae from, 12. 

Codex: a set of tablets, 15; the codex- 
form supersedes the roll, 51-2; early 
copies of the Bible in codex form, 52-3; 
arrangement, etc., of quires, 53-5, 

Codicilli, small tablets for correspondence, 
16. 

Cologne, MS. of canons at, 305. 

Colometry: division of texts into short 
periods, 69-70; applied to the Bible 
and oratorical texts, 70-1. 

Colon, a complete clause, 70. 

Colophons, arrangements of, 56. 

Columba, St., Psalter attributed to, 372. 

Columns of writing: arrangement in 
papyri, 46; their breadth, 46-7; ar- 
rangement in codices, 55-6. 

Comes largitionum: his official ‘protocols’ 
in the manufacture of papyrus, 24. 

Comma, a short sentence, 70. : 

γον σον John, Gospels written for, 246, 

Constantine, Emperor, vellum codices 
written for, 31. 

Contractions and abbreviations: GREEK, 
75-84: single-letter system,75; ancient 
system of suspension, 76, 78; intro- 
duction of contraction system, 76-7, 
79; the Nomina Sacra, 77-8 ; continuity 
of the suspension system, 79; the com- 
bined mediaeval system, 79-80 ; use of 
tachygraphic symbols, 81; mediaeval 
special signs and symbols, 81-4; — 
Latin, 85-90: single-letter and syl- 
labic system, 84-5 ; adoption of the con- 
traction system, 86-7; the mediaeval 
system, 87-90; general signs, 87-9; 
special and conventional signs, 89; 
over-written letters, 90. 

Copyists: their scale of payment, 68. 

Corbie, MSS. from, 305, 307, 309. 

Cornu, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 

Cornwall, Karl of. See Edmund. 

Coronation oath of Kdward II, 456-7. 

Correspondence: on lead, 12; on tablets, 
15, 16; on papyrus, 26; letters (1st- 
4th cent.), 311, 320, 323, 324, 326-7. 

‘Cotton Genesis’, Gk. (5th cent.), 208. 

Cotton paper, of oriental manufacture, 39. 

Court hand: English legal script, 564-9. 

Cratippus, Hellenica, 99, 181. 

Cremona, MS. of Horace written at, 460. 

Crete, use of clay in, as writing material, 
10, 


ne ee nee Sere eee eee ee eet Ne ete Nene aor) 


Ἐπίχερ. 


ΡΟΣ. 
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Cryptography, limited use of, 74. 

‘Cureton Homer’, palimpsest fragments, 
209. 

Cursive scripts. 

Cusa, Library of St. 
Psalter, Gk.-Lat., 270. 

Cuthbert, St., Lindisfarne Gospels written 
in his honour, 385. 

Cynewulf of Mercia, exchange of lands, 
506-7, 511. 

Cyprian, St., epistles, 363-4. 


See Palaeography. 
Nicholas: MS. 


Dacia, Roman waxed tablets from, 18, 311, 
315-19. 

Damascus, centre of paper commerce, 84. 

Δέλτος, δελτίον, δελτίδιον, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Demosthenes: fragments of works on 
papyrus, 98, 143; on vellum, 30; 
Laurentian MS., 234-5, 240-1; com- 
ment. on, 100; colometry applied to 
his orations, 70, 71. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, See Bible. 

Devonshire, Duke of, owner of St. A: thel- 
wold’s Benedictional, 430. 

Διαβάτης, a pricker to space ruling, 43. 

Diaeresis, marks of, 63. 

Dialectical treatise, Gk., 112, 118. 

Διαστολή, & comma separating words, 62. 

Didymus, farm-bailiff, accounts of, 163, 
165, 166 

Digests, fragments, 27. 

‘Dimma, Book of’, Latin Gospels, 376. 

Dio Cassius, Vatican MS., 208. 

Dionysius Areopagita, MS. at Florence, 
214, 217. 

Dioscorides, Vienna MSS., 208-11. 

a of Socnopaei-nesus, sale by, 166, 
168. 

Διφθέρα, a vellum wrapper for a papyrus 
roll, 47. 

Διφθέραι, skin-rolls, 22, 28; term applied 
to papyri, 22. 

Διπλῆ, a wedge-shaped paragraph-mark, 58. 

Diploma, a folded sheet, 54. 

Diplomas, Roman military, on bronze 
plates, 13. 

Dirae, defixiones, imprecations, on lead, 

Δίθυροι, δίπτυχα, diptycha, a two-leafed 
tablet, 15. 

Dodona, leaden oracular tablets from, 11. 

Dresden, Codex Boernerianus at, 270. 

Dublin, MSS. at: early Biblical frag- 
ments, 33, 139, 209; Lat. Gospels (7th 
cent.), 372-3 ; Book of Kells (end 7th 
cent.), 374-5 ; mediaeval waxed tablet, 
ΤΠ: 

Dubthach, scribe of a MS. of Priscian, 380. 

Duplication of deeds: ancient practice, 
19; 19. 

Durham, MSS. at: Cassiodorus (δ 0}} cent.), 
386 ; Lat. Gospels (8th cent.), 376, 386. 
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Durham Liber Vitae (circ. A.D. 840), 386. 
‘Durham Book’, or ‘ Lindisfarne Gospels’, 
385-7. 


Eadburg, Abbess of St. Mildred's, Thanet, 
commission to her for a gold-written 
MS., 42. 

Kadfrith, Bp. of Lindisfarne, reputed 
writer of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 385. 

Eastern Empire: Imperial letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire, 26, 184. 

Easton, grant of land in, 510-12. 

Kehternach, MS. of Beda perhaps written 
at, 386, 389, 393. 

Edmund, St., Miracles of, 437, 439. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, MS. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, 450. 

Edward I, King of England, charter of, 
532, 534-5. 

Edward II, King of England, coronation 
oath of, 456-7. 

Edward IIT, King of England, inspeximus 
of, 533, 538-9. 

Kdward VII, King of England, gift of 
Herculanean papyri to the British 
Museum, 101. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, the Black 
Prince, undertaking respecting the 
Treaty of Bretigny, 533, 540-1. 

Egypt: use of linen as writing material, 
10; of potsherds, 10; of wooden tablets, 
13, 14; of papyrus, 21, 26; of skins, 
27; manufacture of papyrus, 23 ; dis- 
coveries of papyri in, 93-100. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, discoveries of 
papyri by, 99. 

Elephantine, early papyri found at, 100, 
109. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, exemplifica- 
tion of, 566-7, 569. 

Elstow Abbey, co. Bedford, MS. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, 445. 

᾿Ενείλημα, ἐξείλημα, εἰλητάριον, εἴλητον, terms 
for a papyrus roll, 44. 

England: Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 392-3, 
398-9, 401-2; chronicle (circ. A. D. 1388). 
460, 462; first manufacture of paper 
τὰ; ov. 

—, Kings of. See under their several 
Christian names. 

English scripts: The early foreign school 
of Canterbury, 384-5; the native style 
derived from the Irish, 385; the round 
and pointed hands, 385-8; examples, 
389-98 ; later Anglo-Saxon style, 398- 
402; vernacular book-hand after the 
Norman Conquest, 472, 475; examples, 
473-90; official cursive script, 505-12; 
charter hand after the Norman Con- 
quest, 512 sqq. See also Palaeography, 
Latin. 

‘Ephraemi, Codex’, palimpsest Gk. Bible 
(5th cent.), 208, 
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᾿Επίγραμμα, the title inscribed on the out- 

, Side of a book (roll), 47. 

Kpinal, MSS. at: St. Jerome's Epistles 
(A.D. 744), 366-7; Anglo-Saxon glos- 
sary (8th cent.), 386. 

Ἔπος, standard line of literary measure- 
ment, 67. 

Erasure, by sponge or knife, 43; marks 
indicating, 63-4. 

᾿Εσχατοκύλλιον, the last sheet of a papyrus 
roll, 24. 

Escurial, Library of the, MSS. in; Bene- 
dictio Cerei (7th cent.). 492-3; St. 
Augustine (8th cent.), 342-3. 

Ethelberht, King of Kent, charter of, 
508-9, 511. 

Eton College, MSS. at: Statius (10th cent.), 
850, 852; charter of Henry 11] (A.D. 
1227), 522, 526-7. 

Etruscan MS., on linen, 10. 

Euclid: palimpsest fragments, 211; d’Or- 
ville MS., 221-3. 

Eugyppius, MS., 363, 365. 

Eumenes II of Pergamum, reputed in- 
ventor of parchment, 28. 

Euripides: early fragments of Antiope, 
98, 111; Cretans, 30; Hypsipyle, 99, 
131; Oeneus, 109; Phaethon, 66, 113; 
lines on a school tablet, 14. 

Kusebian canons, 34, 209. 

Eusebius, St., traditional writer of Ver- 
celli Gospels, 285. 

Euthalius of Alexandria: his sticho- 
metrical arrangement of books of the 
Bible, 69, 70. 

Eutyches or Abbas, a slave, sale of, 320. 

Evangeliarium. See Bible. 

Ewelme, co. Oxon., charter of Richard I 
respecting, 518-20. 

‘Exeter Book’, MS. of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, 394-5. 

Ezra, Book of, Beda’s commentary on, 
437, 440. 


Fabriano, early manufacture of paper at, 
7 


Fannius, manufacturer of papyrus at 
Rome, 22, 25. 

Fasti Consulares, MS. at Florence, 214; 
at Verona, 305. 

Fathers, The, Lives of, 255, 263. 

Ferdomnach, scribe of the Book of 
Armagh, 380. 

Firmus, Claudius Valerius, Prefect of 
Egypt, petition to, 320, 824-5, 

Florence, MSS. at, chiefly in the Lauren- 
tian Library:—GREEK: papyri, 99; 
Dionysius Areopagita (9th cent.), 214, 
217; Fasti Consulares (A.p. 886-911), 
214; Thucydides (10th cent.), 228-9 ; 
Plutarch (10th cent.), 223, 230; Hvange- 
liarium (10th cent.), 214; Demosthenes 
(11th cent.), 234-5, 240-1 ; Chrysostom 
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(11th cent.), 214; Hesiod (a.p. 1280), 
254, 256-7; Herodotus (A.p. 1318), 255, 
261; — Latin: Medicean Virgil (cire. 
A.D. 494), 282-3, 304-5; Pandects 
(6th—7th cent.), 211, 299, 8303-4; Codex 
Amiatinus, Bible (circ. A.D. 700), 289, 
295. 

Florence, MS. of Sallust written at, 472. 

Folium, φύλλον, leaf of a book, 54. 

Foreign names, marked with a terminat- 
ing apostrophe in Gk. MSS., 62. 

Formello abecedarium, 3, 5. 

France: manufacture of paper, 37. 

Franco-Lombardic script. See Merovin- 
gian script. Palaeography, Latin. 

Frankish Empire, ‘The, use of waxed tab- 
lets in, 17; of papyrus, 27. See Charle- 
magne. Lothair. Louis le Débonnaire. 
Thierry IIL. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Merovingian 
and Carolingian. 

—, Scripts of. Sze Carolingian script. 
Merovingian script. Palaeography, 
Latin. 

Frederic 11, Emperor: decrees condemn- 
ing the use of debased cursive script, 
339, 497. 

Freer MSS., Deuteronomy and Joskua, 
and Gospels, Gk., 209, 2117. 

Frontes, the edges of a papyrus roll, 47. 

Fulda, Lat. Gospels of, 289, 293. 

Fychet, Elizabeth, wardship οἵ, 544-5. 


Gaius, Verona MS. of, 66, 299. 

Galassi abecedarium, 3, 5. 

Gatherings. Sez Quires. 

Genesis, Book of. See Bible. 

Geneva, MSS. at: papyri, 98-9 ; Roman 
military accounts (1st cent.), 311; MS. 
of St. Augustine (6th-7th cent.), 27. 

Genoa, manufacture of paper at, 37. 

George 1V., King of England: his en- 
couragement of work on the Hercula- 
nean papyri, 101; presents specimens 
to Oxford, 101. 

Germain, St., Latin Psalter of, 33. 

Germanicus : charms against his life, 12. 

Germany, Emperor of. See Louis II. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Imperial. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, eulogy of ornament 
in Irish MSS., 374. 

Γλῶσσα, γλωσσάριον, a title-label, 48. 
Glossaries and Glosses, -Gk.-Latin, 270, 
299, 339; Anglo-Saxon, 386, 394, 396. 
Gloucester, Duke of. See Thomas of 

Woodstock. 

TAvavor, γλυπτήρ, yAvpis, a penknife, 43. 

Goda or Godgifu, Countess, Gospels of, 
429, 

Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, 
scribe of St. Athelwold’s Benedictional, 
430. 
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Godeseale, Gospels written by, for Charle- 
magne, 33. 

Gold: plates used as writing material, 11,; 
writing fluid, 83, 34, 42; brush for 
application of, 40. 

Goscelin of Canterbury, Life of St. Au- 
gustine by, 437-8. 

Gospels. See Bible. 


Gothic: Ulfilas’ version of the Gospels, 33.” 


Graffiti: wall-inscriptions at Pompeii, ete., 
Hl. See Palaeography, Latin. 

Grammata, letters of the alphabet, 56. 

Tpappareiov, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Grammatical treatise, Lat., palimpsest, 
66, 339. 

Graphiarium, γραφιοϑήκη, a case for the 
stilus, 39. 

Graphium, γραφεῖον, a stilus, 39. 

Greece: history of the Greek alphabet, 
1-5; use of various writing materials, 
8-14; of tablets, 138-15, 17, 18; of 
papyrus, 22; of skins, 28; of paper, 35. 
See Palaeography, Greek. 

Gregory, St., of Nazianzus, works, 214. 

Gregory, Pope, works, 211, 357-8, 459, 
433 


Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Benevento, 
charter of, 492, 494. 

Grotta Ferrata, group of tachygraphic 
MSS. written at, 72. 

Gurob, early Greek papyri from, 97-8. 


Half-uncial 
Latin. 
Harmais, recluse of Memphis, petition of, 
155, 157. 

‘Harris Homer’, 11. xviii, 96, 125-7. 

Hartwig, Archbp. of Bremen, MS. of 
Petrus Lombardus written for, 444. 

‘Hawara Homer’, 71. ii, 96, 141-5, 199. 

Heidelberg, MSS. at: Minor Prophets, 
Gk. papyrus (7th cent.), 100 ; M. Psellus 
(A.D. 1040), 234, 239. 

Henry I, King of England, charter of, 
514, 520. 

Henry 11, King of England, charter of, 
516-17, 520. 

Henry III, King of Engiand, charters of, 
522, 526-32. 

Henry V, King of England, pledge of plate 
by the Treasurer of the Chamber, 545-7. 

Henry VI, King of England, pardon by, 
545, 548-9. 

Henry VIII, King of England, exemplifi- 
cation of, 560-1, 564. 

Heracles, Adventures of, 109. 

Herculaneum, papyri found at, 100-1, 
115-17. 

Hereford, Nicholas: his version of the 
Wycliffite Bible, 482-3. 

Herimann, Bp. of Nevers, Gospels written 
for, 411. 

Hermas, the Shepherd of, fragment, 135. 


script. See Palaeography, 


Hermokles, tax collector, receipt, 153-4. 

Hermopolis, sale at, 170, 172. 

Herodas, Mimes of, 98, 127. 

Herodotus, MS. at Florence, 255, 261. 

Heroninus, land steward, correspondence 
of, 99. 

Hertford, early paper-mill at, 37. 

Hesiod, works, 11, 254, 256-7. 

Hesiodic fragment, papyrus, 143, 

Hibeh, papyri from, 99. t 

Higden, Ralph: Trevisa’s translation of 
his Polychronicon, 485, 487, 490. 

Hilary, St., works, 27, 305-6, 309. 

Holford, Sir George, owner of MS. Miracles 
of St. Edmund, 437. 

Homer: papyri from Egypt, 96; purple- 
stained MS. quoted, 32; numbering of 
lines, 69. 

-- Iliad: Ambrosian MS. (8rd cent. ?), 141, 
198-9, 201; Cureton MS. (6th cent.), 
66, 209; Townley MS. (a. Ὁ. 1059), 235, 
244-5 ; J. ii, Hawara and another frag- 
ment (2nd cent.), 141-3, 199; 11. inv 
(3rd cent.), 135 ; I7. ili, lines ona school 
tablet (8rd cent.), 14; J7. v. (8rd cent.), 
131, 135-6; 71]. xiii-xiv (1st-2nd cent.), 
127, 129-30; 17. xviii, Harris papyrus 
(1st cent.), 125-7; 1]. xxiii-xxiv (1st 
cent. B.C.), 120; 1]. xxiv, Bankes papy- 
rus (2nd cent.), 139-41. 

— Odyssey: Harley MS.(A.p. 1479), 268- 
70; Od. ili, pap. fragm. (circ. A.D. 1), 
122-3. 

Homilies, 359, 361-2, 443-4, 476-7. 

Horace: MS. written at Cremona, 460, 
463-4, 

Horos, an official, letter of, 150, 151, 153. 

Hospitallers, The, charter of, 521, 523. 

Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, grant of, 
514, 520. 

Hymns, Gk., 214. 

Hyperides, orations of, 50, 96-7, 114-15, 
124-5. 

Hyphen, use of, in Greek MSS., to indi- 
cate compound words, 61. 


Flonga, in Beneventan and Visigothic 
MSS., 341 w. 

Imprecations. See Divae. 

Incaustum, encaustum, éykavaror, ink, 41. 

Index or titulus, a title-label, 32, 48; sur- 
viving examples, 49. 

India, use of bark in, for MSS., 9. 

Inks, various, 41-2. 

Inkstands, 42. 

Irish script: derivation and conservatism, 
371; round and pointed styles, 371- 
84: ornamental character, 372, 374; 
career abroad, 384. See Palaeography, 
Latin. 

Isidora, marriage settlement of, 160-1, 
163. 

Isidore, St., papyrus MS., 27. 
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Isidorus of Oxyrhynchus, lease by, 162-3. 

Isocvates: papyrus fragments, 98, 122. 

Italy: late use of debased Roman cursive, 
339; use of waxed tablets, 17; manu- 
facture of paper, 37. 

—, Scripts of. See Palaeography, Latin. 


Jeremiah, Book of: Commentary of Ra- 
banus Maurus, 418, 421-2. 

Jerome, St.; his denunciation of costly 
codices, 32; his library, 53; works, 
299, 302, 366-7. 

Jesus Christ: contracted forms of the 
Saviour’s name, 77-8, 86, 89. 

Jews, use of skin rolls by, 27. 

John, King of England, charter of, 521, 
524-5, : 

John VIII, Pope, bull of, 495, 497. 

John of Salisbury, scribe ofa Lectionary, 
450, 452-38. 

Josephus, MS. at Milan, 27, 339. 

Joshua, Book of. See Bible. 

Jucundus, L. Caecilius, banker of Pompeii: 
waxed tablets, 18, 310-11, 314-15. 

Julius Africanus, Keoroi of, 133-5, 

Juvenal: fragments, 304. 


Kashmir, birch-bark MSS. from, 9. 
Κατάδεσμοι, imprecations, on lead, 2. 
‘Kells, Book of’, Latin Gospels, 374-5. 
Kent, King of. See Kthelberht. 
Képas, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 
Κιβωτός, κίστη, a chest for rolls, 48. 
Kilian, St., Gospels found in his tomb, 372. 
Κιννάβαρις, sacrum incaustum, purple ink 
used by the Eastern Emperors, 41. 
Knossos, in Crete, clay tablets from, 10. 
Κολλήματα, sheets of papyrus composing a 
roll, 24, 45. 
Κονδίλιον, a brush for gold-writing, 40. 
Kopwvis, a paragraph mark, 58. 
Κυκλοτερὴς μόλιβος, lead for rulinglines, 43. 


Lambeth Library, MSS. in: Gospels of 
MacDurnan (9th-10th cent.), 380; 
Aldhelm (10th cent.), 429-31. 

Landevenec Monastery, Finisterre, MS. of 
Amalarius written in, 418. 

Laurentian Library. See Florence. 

Laws, Early English: Textus Roffensis, 
473, 475. 

Lead, as a writing material, 11, 12. 

Leaves of trees, as a writing material, 
8, 9. 

Lectionaries, Latin, 350, 353, 355-6, 358, 
450, 452-3. 

Lefwin or Ledwin, Abbot of St. Vedast of 
Trier, MS. given to, 424. 

Leidrade, Bishop of Lyons, gift of a MS. 
to his cathedral, 404. 

Leipzig: Codex Sinaiticus (portion of) 
at, 200, 204, 205. 
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Letters. See Correspondence. 

Leviticus, Book of. See Bible. 

Leyden, MSS. at: Babrius, on waxed 
tablets (3rd cent.), 18; Codex Sarravia- 
nus, Gk. Pentateuch, ete. (5th cent.), 
208; Lat. Imperial rescripts(5th cent.), 
327-8, 331; Priscian (A.D. 838), 380-1. 

Liber, βίβλος, term for the material, and 
thence for the roll or codex, 9, 51. 

Liber, libellus, a written book (roll), 44. 

Lichfield, Gospels of St. Chad at, 376. 

Licinianus, palimpsest MS., 66. 

Lime-tree : inner bark as a writing 
material, 9; the wood used for tablets, 9. 

Lindisfarne, See of, Early English school 
of writing in, 385. 

‘Lindisfarne Gospels’, or ‘ Durham Book’, 
385-7. 

Linen, as a writing material, 10. 

oe linum, thread closing waxed tablets, 


Linz, MS. of Paschasius completed at the 
Abbey of St. Florian, 406. 

Literary script. See Palaeography. 

Liturgy, Greek roll, 218. 

Livy, Vienna and Paris MSS., 288, 290-1; 
epitome of, 99, 285, 298-301. 

Llandaff, Gospels of St. Chad once belong- 
ing to the church of, 376. 

‘Logia’, sayings of our Lord, $9. 

Lombardie script: growth, 340, 348; 
examples, 348-55 ; mixed Franco-Lom- 
bardic styles, 358-62; cursive script, 
492,494. See also Palaeography, Latin. 

London: Missal of St. Laurence, Old 
Jewry, 467-8. 

Lothair, Emperor, Gospels of, 411, 414. 

Louis le Débonnaire, letter to, from the 
Emperor of the East, 26, 184. 

Louis II, Emperor, diploma of, 502-4. 

Lucan: palimpsest fragments, 273. 

Lucar, Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople: 
his gift of the Codex Alexandrinus to 
Charles I, 206-8. 

Lucian, Harley MS., 222, 227-8. 

Lupus, monk of St. Vincent’s, Benevento, 
scribe of Latin Gospels, 297. 

Luxeuil Abbey, MSS. from: St. Augustine, 
289, 294; Lectionary, 256, 258. 

Lyons, MS. of St. Augustine at, 404-5. 


Macarius, Flavius, letter of, 174-5. 

Macer, C. Fabullius, adjutant in the 
Roman navy, purchase of a slave by, 
9 


‘MacRegol, Gospels of’, 376-7. 
Melbrigte, scribe of MS. of the Gospels, 
380, 382-3. 

Majuscule (Capital and Uncial) Letters, 
definition of, 102. See Palaeography. 
Manchester, MS. of St. Cyprian at, 363-4. 
Mandeville, Sir John: Travels, 460-1. 
Manuale, a wooden case for a roll, 48. 
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‘Marchalianus, Codex’, The Prophets, 
Gk., 139. 

Margaret of Anjou, MS. presented to, 467. 

Marmion, Family of, undertaking for 
prayers for, 533, 542-3. 

Marriage contract, early papyrus, 108. 

Marseilles, waxed tablets at, 18. 

Marshall, Gilbert, restitution of, 522, 
528-9. 

Martial: references to vellum codices, 29. 

Martyrologies, 246, 249, 342, 345-6. 

Mathematical treatise, 211-12. 

Maximin, Arian bishop, notes by, 339. 

Maximus, St., works, 232-3, 338-9. 

Mayeul, Abbot of Cluny, MS. written for, 
418. 

Μέλαν, μελάνιον, ink, 41. 

MeAavdoyxor, an inkstand, 42, 

Memphis, early discoveries of papyri at, 
94-5. 

Menaeum, 265, 267. 

Menander: papyri, 100, 131. 

Mercia: specimens of Mercian script, 390, 
999, 506-7, 511. 

Merovingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Merovingian script: growth, 340; char- 
acteristics and examples, 355-8 ; mixed 
or Franco-Lombardic styles, 358-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian, 363-7; official cursive, 
498-9. See also Palaeography, Latin. 

Mesha, King of Moab, inscription of, 2. 

Metals, as writing materials, 11-13. 

Metrodorus: papyrus fragments, 116-17. 

Metz, MSS. at: Evangeliarium (6th 
cent.), 33; Pontifical (circ. A. Ὁ. 1222), 
445, 449. 

Michael, Dan, of Northgate, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, 476, 479, 482. 

Milan, Ambrosian Library, MSS. in: 
Homer (8rd _ cent. 9), 141, 198-9, 201; 
palimpsest Plautus (4th or 5th cent.), 
66; MSS. from Bobbio, 305; Gk. mathe- 
matical treatise (7th cent.), 211-12 ; 
Josephus (7th cent.), 27, 999 ; St. Maxi- 
mus (7th cent.), 338-9; Gk. Gospels 
(A.D. 1023), 284, 238; Aristotle (A.D. 
1451), 472. 

—, State Archives: Bull of Paschal 11, 
496-7. 

Milo: St. Omer MS., 424-5. 


Minium, rubrica, μελάνιον κόκκινον, red ink, 


Minuscule Letters, definition of, 103. See 
Palaeography. 

Missals, 445, 448, 467-8. 

‘“Moabite Stone, The’, 2. 

Μόλυβδος, stilus plumbeus, a plummet or 
leaden pencil, 43. 

Μονόβιβλος, μονόβιβλον, a work contained 
in a single roll, 45. 

Mons, in Hainault, Lectionary written at, 
450. 

MSS. at: 


Montecassino, Biblical com- 
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mentary (before A.D. 569), 308-9 ; 
Alcuin (A.D. 812), 848, 350-1; Lection- 
ary (A.D. 1058-87), 350, 858, 855; on 
monastic rules (A.D, 1264-82), 354-5 ; 
charter of Benevento (A. Ὁ. 810), 492-4. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, owner of the 
Hamilton Gospels, 33 ; and of a Luxeuil 
St. Augustine, 289. 

Mozarabic liturgy, Orationale Gothicum, 
042, 344, 

Munich, MSS. at: Theological MSS. 
(A.D, 821, 823), 406, 408-9; Register 
o the Church of Ravenna (10th cent.), 

‘ 


Murbach Abbey, in Alsace, MS. of St. 
Cyprian once belonging to, 363-4. 
Mysthes, sale by, 163-4. 


Naples, MSS. at: Epicurean papyri (1st 
cent. B.c.), 115-17; Pompeian waxed 
tablets (1st cent.), 310-11, 314-15; poem 
on the Battle of Actium (1st cent.), 274, 
ΕἾΘ: palimpsest fragments of Lucan, 
278. 

Nepal, early use of palm-leaves in, as 
writing material, 8. 

Nepheras, Aurelius, acceptance of lease 
by, 176, 178. 

Nevers, Church of, Gospels given to, by 
Bp. Herimann, 411. 

Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, licence to, 
532, 5384-5, 

New York, Greek waxed tablet at, 18. 

Nicholas the Calligrapher, scribe of MS. 
of M. Psellus, 294, 239. 

Nomina Sacra, titles and words of a sacred 
character subject to contraction, 77-8, 
86-7. 

Norma, a ruler, 49. 

Northumbria, glosses in the dialect of, 
980. 

Norwich, Breviary of the use of, 459-60. 

Novacula, an erasing knife, 49, 

Numerals, Greek, 91; Roman, 
Arabic, 92. 


91-2 ; 


Occleve, De Regimine Principum, 488, 490. 

Octoechus, The, commentary on, 250, 
252-4, 

ὀμφαλύς, a rolling-stick, and a boss at the 
two ends of the same, 47. 

Opisthograph papyri, 50. . 

Op-linter, in Belgium, MS, of St. Augus- 
tine written at, 467. 

Oracles, use of leaden tablets for, 11. 

‘Ormulum,'he’: English homilies,474-6. 

Ostracism, use of olive-leaves and pot- 
sherds for, 9, 10. 

Ostraka, inscribed potsherds, 10. 

Otulf, priest, exchange of lands by, 502-4. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. in:— 
GREEK: official letter (242 B.c.), 150-1, 
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153; Hereulanean papyri (Ist cent. 
B.C.), 101; Hawara Homer, //. ii (2nd 
cent.), 96, 141-8, 199; waxed tablet, 
18; Homer J/. v. (8rd cent.), 1385-6; 
(Orville Kuclid (A.p. 888), 221-3; 
Clarke Plato (A.p. 896), 222, 224-5 ; 
Genesis (10th cent.), 214 ; Psalter (cir. 
A.D. 950), 217, 228, 281; Gospels (10th 
cent.), 214 ; Chrysostom (A.D. 976), 232, 
234, 256-7; canons (A.D. 1042), 235, 
242-3 ; — LATIN, etc.: Petition (A.D. 
247), 325; Eusebius’ chronicle (6th 
cent.), 299, 302; Gospels of MacRegol 
(circ. A.D. 800), 376-7; Douce Psalter 
(9th cent.), 33; Paschal computations 
(before A.D. 863), 391, 893; Ormulum 
(early 13th cent.), 474-6 ; N. Hereford’s 
version of Wycliffite O. T. (circ. A.D. 
1382), 482-3. 

—, Harl of. See Vere, John de. 

Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), large discoveries 
of papyri at, 98-9. 


Paenula, φαινόλης, the vellum wrapper of 
a papyrus roll, 51-2, 47. 

Pagina, a column of writing, 46. 

Palaeography, GREEK: divisions, 102-5 ; 
antiquity of Greek writing, 101-2; dis- 
coveries of papyri,and extension of their 
study, 93-100; the literary script or 
beok-hand in papyri, 104-43; diffi- 
culties of determining their dates, 
104-5 ; literary papyri of the 4th and 
drd cents. B.C., 105-18 ; of the 2nd cent. 
B.c., 113-15; of the Ist cent. B.c., 
115-22 ; of the Ist cent., 122-30; review 
of early examples, 130-1; literary 
papyri of the 2nd cent., 132-3; of the 
3rd cent., 133-5; the sloping book- 
hand, 135-6; growth of the vellum 
uncial book-hand from the papyrus 
book-hand, 137-43; typical deed of 
A.D. 88, 157-9 ; calligraphic book-hand 
dating from time of Augustus, 143 ; 
table of Greek literary alphabets in 
papyri, 143-7; Greek cursive script in 
papyri, 148-84; material for its study, 
148-51; itsthree periods and their char- 
acteristics, 151; the Ptolemaic period, 
151-61; the Roman period, 161-74; 
the Chancery hand, 3rd cent., 170; the 
Byzantine period, 174-84; growth of 
individual minuscule letters, 176, 180 ; 
table of Greek cursive alphabets in 
papyri, and review, 184-94; comparison 
of literary and cursive alphabets, 195-7 ; 
the uncial book-hand in vellum codices, 
198-217; sloping uncials, 211-14 ; 
‘Slavonic’ uncials, 213-17 ; the minus- 
cule book-hand in the middle ages, 218- 
70; classification of minuscule MSS., 
220; conservatism of the minuscule 
script, 220 ; codices vetustissimi, 221- 


31; codices vetusti, 228, 232-50; the 
more cursive style, 232; codices recen- 
tiores, 250-67; codices novelli, 265, 
268-70; the Greek script in Western 
Kurope, 270-1. 


Palaeography, LATIN: divisions, 272; 


rarity of Latin papyri from Keypt, 94; 
square and rustic capitals, character- 
istics, 273 ; their career as a book-hand, 
284; examples of the square capital 
book-hand, 273-5 ; use of rustic capitals 
in military diplomas, 13; examples of 
the rustic capital book-hand, 274-84; 
developement and career of the uncial 
book-hand, 284-5; examples, 285-97; 
the mixed uncial and minuscule book- 
hand, 298-305; the half-uncial book- 
hand, 305-9; materials for the history 
of Roman cursive script, 310-13; ex- 
amples,315-31; the graffiti, 310, 312-13; 
Pompeian waxed tablets, 310, 314-15; 
Dacian waxed tablets, 311, 315-19; 
tables of letters in graffiti, 312-13 ; in 
Dacian tablets, 317-18 ; Roman cursive 
script written with the pen, 319-31 ; 
influence of stilus-writing on the later 
script, 324; developement of the Roman 
cursive in the 4th cent., 324; Roman 
Chancery script, 327-8, 331; Ravenna 
deed, A.D. 572, and forms of letters, 
329-31; table of Latin cursive alpha- 
bets, and review, 332-7 ; adaptation of 
the Roman cursive as a book-hand, 


338-9 ; growth of continental national — 


minuscule book-hands, 3840-1; the 
Visigothic book-hand, 341-7, «longa 
and ligatured ti, 3417. ; the Lombardic 
book-hand, 348-55; the Merovingian 
book-hand, 855-8; mixed styles, or 
Franco-Lombardic book-hands, 358-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian book-hands, 362-7 ; the 
Carolingian reform, 367-70; derivation 


‘of the Irish script, 371; the round or 


halfuncial Irish book-hand, 3872-7; 
ornamental character of the script, 372, 
374; the pointed book-hand, 376-84; 
Irish script in continental monasteries, 
884; the foreign Canterbury school, 
384-5; derivation of the English native 
script, 3885; the round or half-uncial 
English book-hand, 385-8 ; the pointed 
book-hand, 389-98; the book-hand in 
the later Anglo-Saxon period, 398-402 ; 
influence of the Carolingian seript in 
Kngland from the 10th cent., 394; 
general adoption of the Carolingian 
minuscule book-handin Western Europe, 
403 ; its characteristics, 403-4; course 
of the minuscule book-hand in Western 
Kurope in the middle ages, 404-72; 
the Carolingian book-hand in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, 417; important 
developements in the 11th cent, 424; 
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the Carolingian script as a Latin book- 
hand in England before the Norman 
Conquest, 429-36 ; the minuscule book- 
hand in the 12th cent., 436-7; skill of 
the English scribes, 437; influence of 
the Italian script in Southern Europe, 
444; the minuscule book-hand in the 
15th cent., 444-55; in the 14th cent., 
456-64; superiority of the Italian script, 
404 ; the break-up of the book-hand in 
the 15th century, 464-9; the Italian 
book-hand of the Renaissance, 470-2; 
the English vernacular book-hand after 
the Norman Conquest, 472-90 ; the offi- 
cial and legal cursive scripts in Western 
Kurope, 491 sqq.; Visigothic, Lom- 
bardic, and Merovingian cursive scripts, 
492-505 ; developement of the Littera 
Romana in the Papal Chancery, 495-8 ; 


the Littera S. Petri, 498 ; the script of 


the Imperial Chancery, 500-4; English 
official and legal cursive scripts, 505- 
569; the Anglo-Saxon period, 506-12; 
Mercian and Wessex hands, 506-9, 511 ; 
English charter-hands after the Nor- 
man Conquest, 512-54 ; Enelish official 
cursive hands, 16th and 17th centuries, 
555-69; the ‘ Secretary * hand, 555-9 ; 
the Chancery hand, 560-4 ; the Court 
hand, 564-9; general adoption of the 
Italian domestic current script, from the 
16th cent., 505. 

‘ Palatinus, Codex’, Virgil, 277-9. 

Palermo, cultivation of papyrus at, 23. 

Palimpsests: process of obliteration of 
older texts, 64; destruction of biblical 
MSS. forbidden, 65; extant examples, 
65-6. 

Pamphilus of Caesarea, vellum codices 
written for his library, 31. 

Pandectes, a Bible, 45. 

Pandects, Laurentian codex, 211, 299, 
303-4. 

Paper: invention and history, 34-7; 
cotton paper and rag paper, 35-6; use 
of oriental paper in Western Europe, 
36; early manufacture and trade in 
Europe, 36-7; water-marks, 37-8. 

Papyrus: description of the plant, 21; 
later cultivation in Sicily, 25; antiquity 
of the writing material, 21; its use by 
the ancients, 21-2; method of manu- 
facture in Eeypt, sizes, and qualities, 
23-6 ; measurements of rolls, 25; manu- 
facture under the Arabs, 25; ‘ proto- 
cols’, 25; its use in the middle ages, 
26-7; in the Merovingian chancery, 
27; rivalry of vellum, 29-30, 51-3; 
scarcity in Rome, 22, 52; employed 
for codices, 27, 52-3; great discoveries 
of papyri in Egypt, 93-100. 

Παράγραφος, a short stroke marking the 
close of a paragraph, 58-9. 
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Παράγραφος, praeductale, implement for 
ruling lines, 49, 

Paragraphs, system of division of texts 

> into, 58-9. 

Parchment. See Vellum. 

Paris, MSS. at: palimpsest fragments, 66; 
purple vellum MSS., 33; — GreEnrk: 
Serapeum papyri (2nd cent. B.C.), 94 ; 
papyri of Homer, 96; dialectical treatise 
(2nd cent. B.c.), 112-13; Hyperides, 
Athenogenes (2nd cent. B.c.), 97, 114-15 ; 
waxed tablets, 18; Codex Ephraemi, 
palimpsest, the Bible (5th cent.), 208 ; 
Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, etc. 
(5th cent.), 208; Codex Sinopensis, St. 
Matthew (6th cent.), 209; Arsenal 
Psalter (9th cent.),270; St. Clement of 
Alexandria (A.D. 914), 222 ; Chrysostom 
(A.D. 954), 234; comment. on Porphyry 
(A.D. 1223), 250-1 ; — GREEK-LATIN : 
Vocabulary (5th or 6th cent.), 339 ; 
Codex Claromontanus, Pauline Epp. 
(6th cent.), 209, 270; Coislin Psalter 
(8th cent.), 270; glossary (9th cent.), 
270; — LATIN, etc.: Roman Chancery 
rescripts (5th cent.), 327-8, 331; Livy 
(5th cent.), 288; Acts of Council of 
Aquileia (5th cent.), 389; Prudentius 
(6th cent.), 283; list of Popes (6th 
cent.), 305; St. Avitus (6th cent.), 27, 
339; St. Augustine (6th cent.), 307, 
309; St. Augustine (6th or 7th cent.), 
27; Lectionary of Luxeuil (7th cent.), 
396, 3858; Judgement of Thierry III 
(A.D. 679-80), 498-9; diploma of 
Charlemagne (A.D. 797), 500-1, 504; 
Canons (8th cent.), 362; letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire (A.D. 824-9 ?), 26, 184; 
Gospels of Lothair (A.p. 840-55), 411, 
414; bulls of John VIII (A.p. 876), 
495, 497; Sherborne Pontifical (circ. 
A.D. 992-5), 397-8; Benedictional (a.p. 
1030-40),435-6 ; Mandeville (A. Ὁ. 1571), 
460-1. 

Paschal II, Pope, Bull of, 496-7. 

Paschal computations, 391, 593. 

Paschasius, Lives of Fathers, 404, 406-7. 

Patmos, portion of Gk. Gospels (N) at, 
33, 209. 

Patous, a Persian, sale by, 157-8. 

Paul, St.: comment. of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles, 362. 
See Bible. 

Pavia, bull in favour of the Abbey of San 
Pietro at, 496-7. 

Peniculus, penicillus, κονδίλιον, a brush to 
apply gold-writing, 40. 

Penknife, 43. 

Pens: examples of Roman bronze pens, 
40; early use of quill-pens, 40. See 
Reeds. Stilus. 

Πεντάπτυχα, pentaplycha, a five-leafed tab- 
let, 15. 
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Pergamena, Charta, parchment or vellum, 
28. 


Pergamena Graeca, a mediaeval name for 
oriental paper, 35. 

Pergamum, centre of the parchment and 
vellum trade, 28. 

Perrins, C. W. Dyson, owner of MSS. of 
Petrus Lombardus and Aristotle, 444, 
472. 

Perscriptiones, auction documents, 18. 

Persians: their use of skins as writing 
material, 27-8. 

Petitions, early papyri, 120-2, 152-3. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, discoveries of 
papyri, 96-8, 109. 


Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastica, 
445-7, 450, 454-5. 
Petrus Lombardus, comment. on the 


Psalins, 442, 444. 

Φαινόλης, φαιλόνης, φελόνης, the vellum 
wrapper of a papyrus roll, 31-2, 47. 

Philagrius, John, scribe of MS. of Lives 
of the Fathers, 255. 

‘Philodemus: his library at Herculaneum, 
115; papyri, 101. 

Philyra, inner bark of the lime-tree, 9. 

Philyrae, strips of papyrus, 23. 

Phoebammon, ‘tabularius,’ contract of, 
176, 179. 

Phoenician alphabet, 1; inscriptions, 2. 

‘Piers Plowman, Vision of’, 481-2. 

Πίναξ, πινακίς, ἃ waxed tablet, 14. 

Pindar: papyri, 99, 122, 131. 

Πιττάκιον, a title-label, 48. 

Plato: papyri, 98, 100, 110-11, 131-3; 
codices, 222, 224-5. 

Plautus: fragments, 66. 

Pliny: description of manufacture of 
papyrus, 23-6. 

Plummet, a leaden pencil, 43. 

Plutarch, Lives, 228, 230. 

Poetry, Anglo-Saxon: Exeter Book, 394-5 

Πολύπτυχα, multiplices, a waxed tablet of 
many leaves, 15. 

Polybius, History, 255, 264-5 

Pommersfeld, fragment of the Digests at, 
27 


Pompeii: wall-inscriptions and graffiti, 
11, 310, 312-15 ; waxed tablets, 18, 310, 
314-15. 

Pontificals, 897-8, 445, 449. 

Popes: early bulls on papyrus, 27; list 
of popes to A.D 523,305. See Chancery, 
Papal. John VIII. Paschal II. 

Porphyry : comment. on his Introduction 
to Aristotle, 250-1. 

Portland, Duke of, owner of collections 
of Titchfield Abbey, 464. 

Potsherds, as writing material, 10. 

Priscian, Leyden MS., 380-1. 

Priseus, Q. Julius, soldier in the Roman 
navy, sale of a slave by, 320. 

‘Prisse Papyrus’, 21. 
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Prophets, Books of the. See Bible. 

Protocol, official certificate of papyrus 
manufacture, 24-5. 

Πρωτόκολλον, the first sheet of a papyrus 
roll, 24. 

Prudentius, Paris MS., 283. 

Psalms, The, comment. of Petrus Lom- 
bardus on, 442, 444. Sve Bible. 

Psellus, Michael, Heidelberg MS., 234, 239, 

Ptolemy, recluse of the “Serapeum of j 
Memphis, papyrus documents of, 95; 
petition, 156-7. 

Pugillares, small tablets for correspon- 
dence, 16 

Πυκτίον, πυξίον, πυξίδιον, a waxed tablet, 14, 

Punctuation: Greek, 60; Latin, 60-1, 


Quaternio, a book-quire of four leaves, 53. 

Quedlinburg, MSS. at, 304, 368-70. 

Quinquiplices, quincuplices, a five-leafed 
waxed tablet, 15. 

Quires or gatherings, composition and_ 
arrangement of, 53-4. 

Quotations: how indicated, 63. 


Rabanus Maurus, comment. on Jeremiah, 
418, 421-2. 

Rag-paper, early mention of, 57. 4 

Rainer, Archduke: his collection of papyri : 
at Vienna, Ὁ: 

Ramsey Abbey, co. Huntingdon, 
from Henry I, 514, 520. 

Rasorium, an erasing knife, 43. 

Ravenna, papyrus documents of, 21,399. 91} 

Reclamantes, catch-words connecting 
quires, 54. ἶ 

Reeds, use of, as pens for writing on 
papyrus, 39; mediaeval use, 40. ἶ 

Regensburg, MSS. given to the monastery _ : 
of St. Emmeran, “406, 408-9. ἔ 

Reichenau, in Baden, the Codex Augiensis ᾿ 
written at, 270. 

Remedius, Bp. of Chur, owned the St. 
Gall Sacramentarium, 348. 

Rhosus, John, of Crete, calligrapher ᾿ 
wrote the Harley Odyssey, 270. 

Richard I, King of England, charter of, Ἷ 
518-20. 

Richard II, King of England, grant ᾿ 
wardship by, 544-5 

Riga, a line of writing, 56. 

Rimini, sale of property at, 329-31. 

Rochester: the Textus Roffensis of early 
English laws, 473, 475. 3 

Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin, St. Omer, — 
owned MS. of Milo, 424. ; 

Roll, The (papyrus): the ancient form of — 
book, 44; normal length, and influence — 
in determining the extent of literary — 
works, 45-6; the recto side prepared — 
for the text, 46; mechanical finish, 47 ; 


grant to, i: 


᾽ 
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protection by strengthening edging, 
24; the rolling-stick and its bosses, 47 ; 
the titudus or title-label, 48-9; chests 
for, 48; manipulation by the reader, 
49 ; instances of opisthographs, 50, 97, 
98; causes of its supersession by the 
codex, 51-3. 

Rolls, their use in the middle ages, 
50-1. 

Romances: the Shrewsbury Book, 466-7. 

‘Romanus, Codex’, Virgil, 277. 

Rome: history of the Latin alphabet, 1-6 ; 
various writing materials used by the 
Romans, 8-14; wooden and waxed 
tablets, 14-20; papyrus, 22; its manu- 
facture, 22; temporary scarcity, 22; 


aa, 


early use of vellum, 29; rivalry of 


papyrus and vellum, and their relative 
value, 29-30, 51-3 ; military documents, 
311; Imperial edict, 511; speeches in 
the Senate, 311, 319-21; transaction 
between naval officers, 320-2. 

— Chancery. See Chancery, Roman. 

— Vatican Library, etc., MSS. in:— 
GREEK: Codex Vaticanus, Bible (4th 
cent.), 200, 202-8; Dio Cassius (5th 
cent.), 208; leaves of Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent.), 33; Codex Marchalianus, 
the Prophets (6th cent.), 139; theo- 
logical works (8th cent.), 218-20; 
Gregory's Dialogues (circ. A.D. 800), 
211; Psalter (A.D. 897), 217; Plato (circ. 
A.D. 915), 222 ; Gospels (A.D. 949), 214— 
15; tachygraphical MS. (11th cent.), 
72; Gospels (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248 ; — 
LATIN: palimpsest fragments of Cicero, 
etc., 66, 277, 285-6 ; fragments of Virgil, 
(4th cent.), 273; Schedae Vaticanae, 
Virgil (4th cent.), 277, 280-1, 283; 
Bembine Terence (4th-5th cent.), 283, 
304-5; Codex Romanus, Virgil (5th 
cent.), 277; Codex Palatinus, Virgil 
(5th cent.), 277-9; St. Hilary [at Saint 
Peter’s] (A.D. 509-10), 305-6. 

‘ Rossanensis, Codex’, Gk. Gospels, 33, 209. 

Rotulus, mediaeval term for a roll, 44. 

Rouen, modern use of waxed tablets at, 17. 

Rougé, de: his theory of the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, 1. 

Ruling, implements for, 43; question of 
ruling in papyri, 46 ; method of ruling 
vellum codices, 54; ruling with plum- 
met, ete., 55. 

Rustic Capitals. See Capital Letters. 
Palaeography, Latin. 


Sacramentarium of St. Gall, 348-9. 

St. Alban’s Abbey, MS. of Petrus Comestor 
written at, 445. 

St. Gall, MSS. at: fragments of Virgil 
(4th-5th cent.), 273-5; Gospels (5th- 
6th cent.), 288, 292; Isidore (7th cent.), 
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27; Lex Salica (A.D. 794), 360, 362; 
Sacramentarium (eve. A. Ὁ). 800), 348-9 ; 
Capitularia of Charlemagne (Δ... 825), 
406, 410; diploma of Louis IT (A.D. 856), 
502-4; canons (A.p. 888), 416-17; 
Codex Sanguallensis, Gospels (Cod. Δ, 
10th cent.), 270. 

St. John, John de, grant of Amport 
Manor, 532, 586-7. 

St. Martin, Alured de, charter of Richard I 
to, 518-20. 

St. Omer, MS. of Milo given to St. Bertin’s 
Abbey, 424. 

St. Petersburg, MSS. at: leaf of Codex 
Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete., Greel 
(5th cent.), 208; Greek Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent.), 82-8, 209 ; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Kpp., Gk-Lat. (9th 
cent.), 270. 

Salic Laws, St. Gall MS., 360, 362. 

Salisbury, Chapter Library, Latin Psalter, 
394, 396. 

Sallust, MS. at Florence, 471-2. 

Samarkand, the source of Arab knowledge 
of paper, 34. 

Samnites : their use of linen as a writing 
material, 10. 

‘Sangallensis-Boernerianus, Codex’, Gos- 
pels and Pauline Hpp., Gk.-Lat., 270. 

Sangermanensis. Codex’, Pauline Hpp., 
Gk.-Lat., 270. 

‘Sarravianus, Codex’, Gk. Pentateuch, 
etc., 208. 

Sarumsahly, in Cappadocia, discovery of 
Greek Gospels (N) at, 52, 209. 

Scalprum, scalpellum, opiin, «1 penknife, 

3 


Scapus, a voll of papyrus of commercial 
leneth, 24. 

Scheda, a layer of strips of papyrus, 23 ; a 
sheet of papyrus, 24. 

‘Schedae Vaticanae’, Virgil, 277, 280-1, 
283. 

School exercises, 10-11, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Scrinium, a chest for rolls, 48. 

Seals, 18, 15, 16, 19. 

‘Secretary ’ hand, 555-9. 

Sedulius, Turin M8., 283. 

Σελίδες, columns of text in a roll, 40, 

Sempringham Priory, undertaking for 
prayers, 533, 542-3. 

Sens, Pontifical of 445, 449. 

Serapeum of Memphis, early discoveries 
of papyri at, 94-5. 

Serres Monastery, in Macedonia, Greek 
Gospels in, 254, 258-9. 

Sherborne, Pontifical of, 397-8. 

Shorthand. See 'Tachygraphy. 

Shrewsbury, Harl of. See Talbot, John. 

Sicily : cultivation of papyrus, 23 ; manu- 
facture of paper, 35; early mediaeval 
specimens, 36. 

Sigla, single-letter abbreviations, 84. 
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Σίλλυβος, σίττυβος, titulus, index, a tible- 
label, 32, 48; surviving examples, 49. 
Silver, as a writing material, 11; writing 

fluid, 32-4, 42. 

Silvester, II, Pope: his system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Sinai, Mount, liturgical roll at, 218. 

‘Sinaiticus, Codex’, Greek Bible, 200, 
204-5. 

‘Sinopensis, Codex ’, St. Matthew, Gk., 33. 

Skins, as writing material, 27-34, 

Σκόλια, drinking songs, 109. 

Slave, sale of a, 311, 320. 

‘Slavonic’ uncials. See Palaeography, 
Greek. 

Σμίλη, a penknife, 43. 

Socnopaei-nesus, in the Fayim, papyri 
from, 98, 170-1. 

Soissons, homilies written at, 361-2. 

Solon, laws of, inscribed on wooden 
tablets, 14. : 

Σωμάτιον, ἃν vellum codex, 28; a large 
work, 51. 

Sortes iudiciariae, inscribed on lead, 11. 

Spain, early manufacture of papyrus in, 
35. See Visigothic script. 

Speeches in the Roman Senate, 311. 

Sponge, as an eraser, 43. 

Statius, Achilleis, 350, 352. 

Stavelot, Latin Bible of, 428-9. 

Stephen, King of England, charter of, 
515, 520. 

Stichometry: system of computation of 
length of a literary work by line 
measurement, 67-9; how recorded, 67, 
69; its practical commercial use, 68; 
scale of copyists’ pay, 68; records of 
biblical stichometry, 69; partial sticho- 
metry, 69; Homeric and_ biblical 
instances, 69. 

Srixos, a line of writing, 46, 56; astandard 
line of measurement, 67; a sense-line 
or period, 69-70. 

Stilus, graphium, στῦλος, γραφεῖον, the 
writing implement for waxed tablets, 
39; forms and materials, 39; speci- 
mens, 39. 

Stilus plumbeus, «1 plummet or leaden 
pencil, 43. 

Strassburg, MSS. at: fragments of Ulpian 
(5th or 6th cent.), 299 ; Latin letter (4th 
cent.), 324, 826-7. 

Suiberht, Bp. of the Frisians, said to have 
owned the Vienna Livy, 288. 

Sulpicius Severus, MS. at Verona, 305; at 
Quedlinburg, 368-70. 

Syracuse: ostracism with olive-leaves, 9 ; 
cultivation of papyrus, 23. 


Tablets, wooden, from Egypt, 13, 14; of 
vellum, 29. 


—, waxed, 14-20; construction, 15; 
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various uses, 15; for correspondence, 
15-16 ; materials, 17; later use in 
Kurope, 17; Greek specimens, 17, 18 - 
Pompeian Latin tablets, 18,310,314-15 ; 
Dacian tablets, 18, 311, 315-19; con. 
struction, and method of inscription, 
19-20. 

Tabula, tabella, 1 waxed tablet, 14. 

Taubulae honestae missionis, Roman mili- 
tary diplomas, 15. 

Tachygraphy : Greek systems, 71-3; 
waxed book, 17; Roman systems, 73-4 ; 
Tironian notes, 75; their application 
to literature, 73-4; used in the Frank- 
ish chanceries, 73; symbols employed 
in Greek and Latin abbreviations, 81-5, 

Talbot, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, pre- 


sented MS. of Romances to Margaret of — 


Anjou, 466-7. 
Tallies, wooden, for Exchequer accounts, 


Tate, John, reputed first English paper- 
maker, 37. 

Tebtunis, papyri from, 99. 

Terence, Bembine MS., 283, 304-5. 


Tetragram, The Hebrew : influence in the ~ 


Greek system of contraction, 77. 


Τετράς, τετράδιον, a book-quire of four ᾿ 


leaves, 53. 


Tedyxos, a chest to hold rolls, 45; aliterary — 


work, 45. 


Text: columnar arrangement in papyri, — 
46; breadth of columns, 46-7 ; position — 


of titles, 47; method of ruling vellum 


codices, 54-5 ; arrangement in pagesor — 
columns, 55-6; titles, colophons, and 


headlines, 56; non-separation of the 
words, 56-7; linking of letters to save 
space, 57; system of division of words 
in Greek and Latin codices, 57-8; 
paragraphs, 58-9; punctuation, 60-1; 
accents and other textual signs, 61-4. 

‘Textus Roffensis.’ See Rochester. 

Theadelphia, papyri relating to, 99. 

Theobald, Count, restoration of lands to, 
500-1, 504. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, comment. on 
the Pauline Epp., 362. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth: tradition of 
his use of a quill-pen, 40, 

Theodulf, Bp. of Orleans: his version of 
the Vulgate, 56. 

Theological works, Vatican MS., 218-20; 
MS. written at Regensburg, 406, 408. 
Theopompus,stichometrical memorandum 

of, 68. 
Thierry III, Judgement of, 498-9. 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester: 
his Wycliffite Bible, 485. 
Thucydides: Florentine MS., 228-9; 
papyrus comment. on, 131. 
‘Tigris’, a Roman trireme, 320. 
Tiles, as writing material, 10, 11, 311. 
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Tilia, the inner bark of the lime-tree, a 
writing material, 9. 

Timotheus, Persae, 47, 100, 105-7. 

Tin, inscribed with a charm, 12 γι. 

Tivo, inventor of shorthand symbols, 73. 
See 'Tachygraphy. 

Titchfield Abbey, collections, 464-5. 
Titles, inscribed on papyrus rolls, 47; on 
title-labels, 32, 48, 49; in codices, 56. 

Titulus. See Index. 
Toga, a vellum wrapper for a papyrus roll, 
41. 


Ῥόμος, a papyrus roll containing a division 
of a work, 44. 

Tournus Monastery, Bull of John VIII to, 
495, 497. 

Tours, St. Martin’s Abbey: a centre of 
the Carolingian reform of the Frankish 
script, 367; the Quedlinburg Sulpicius 
Severus and the Gospels of Lothair 
written at, 368-70, 411, 414. 

‘Townley Homer’, the Iliad, 235, 244-5. 

Trevisa, translation of Higden, 485, 487, 
490. 

Trier, MS. of Milo given to St. Vedast’s 
Abbey, 424. 

Τρίπτυχα, triptycha, a three-leafed waxed 
tablet, 15. 

Tpoxdets, Or τροχαλὸς, μόλιβδος, a leaden 
plate for ruling lines, 43. 

Tryphon, grammarian, abstract of treatise 


by, 96. 
Turin, MS. of Sedulius at, 283. 


Udo, Bp. of Vienne, Martyrology, 424, 
426, 429. 

Ulpian: fragmentat Strassburg, 299; his 
definition of books, 8. 

Umbilicus, a rolling-stick, and the boss at 
the two ends of the same, 47. 

Uncial Letters. See Palaeography. 

Upsala, Gothic Gospels at, 33. 

Uspensky, Bishop, Greek MSS. belonging 
to, 211, 213-14, 221. 

‘ Utrecht Psalter’, 56, 283-4. 


‘Vaticanus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 200, 202-3. 

Vellum and Parchment: writing material, 
28-34; traditional invention, 28; title 
of charta Pergamena, 28; distinction 
between vellum and parchment, 29; 
early use by Greeks and Romans, 29-30 ; 
advantages as a writing material, 29-30; 
relative value of vellum and papyrus in 
Rome, 30; increasing use in Rome, 
51-2; improvement in manufacture, 
52; its rarity in Egypt, 53; qualities in 
the middle ages, 31. 

—-, Stained, 31-4, 42. 

Vercelli, Latin Gospels of, 285, 287-8. 
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Vere, John de, Karl of Oxford, bond of, 
552-4, 

Verespatak (Alburnus Major), Dacian 
waxed tablets found at, 18, 311, 315- 
1; 

Verona, MSS. at: palimpsest fragments 
of Virgil, Gaius, etc., 66, 278, 299;° 
Latin Gospels (4th or 5th cent.), 33 ; 
Fasti consulares (A.D. 486-94), 66, 305 ; 
St. Augustine (7th cent.), 348. 

Versus, a line of writing, 46,56; standard 
line of literary measurement, 69; a 
sense-line or period, 70. 

Victor, Bp. of Capua, revised the Fulda 
Gospels, 289. 

Victoria, Queen of England, presented 
Herculanean rolls to the British 
Museum, 101. 

Vienna, MSS. at :—GreeEk: Curse of Arte- 
misia (4th cent. B.c.), 107-8; Genesis 
(6th cent.)j, 82, 209; leaves of Gospels 
(cod. N, 6th cent.), 33, 209 ; Dioscorides 
(6th and 7th cents.), 208-10, 211; — 
LATIN : palimpsest fragments of Lucan, 
273; Livy (5th cent.), 288, 290-1; St. 
Hilary (6th cent.), 27, 305; Gospels 
(6th and 9th cents.), 33. 

Virgil: early fragments, 273-5; Schedae 
Vaticanae, 277, 280-1, 283; Codex 
Romanus, 277 ; Codex Palatinus, 277-9 ; 
Codex Mediceus, 282-3, 304-5; Berne 
MS8., 73; his portrait, 31. 

Visigothic script of Spain: developement, 
341; examples of the book-hand, 341-7 ; 
the i-longa, etc., in, 341 ».; cursive 
script, 492-3. 

Vitelliani,small tablets for love-letters, 16. 

Volumen, a rolled-up roll, 44. 

ve ame Jacobus de, Legenda Aurea, 456, 

58. 


Wallinscriptions or graffiti. See Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Wassingwelle, in Kent, exchange of lands 
in, 508-9, 511. 

Water-marks, in European paper, 37-8. 

Waxed Tablets. See Tablets. 

Weedon Bee, co, Northampton, grant of 
land in, to Bee Abbey, 522, 526-7. 

Weingarten, Bible fragment at, 305. 

Werfrith, Bp. of Worcester, grant of 
lands by, 510-12. 

Wessex script: examples, 391-3, 398-9, 
508-9, 511. 

Westcliffe, in Kent, lease of the mill, 
550-1, 554, 

Westminster Abbey, confirmation of its 
privileges, 516-17, 520. 

Wilfrid of York, MS. written in gold for, 
42. 

William Rufus, King of England, charter 
of, 512-13. 
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Wills, on waxed tablets, 15. Wykeham, co. Lincoln, grant of land in, 
Wilton, charter of King John, 521, 524-5. 521, 529. 
ee an MSS. written oy ἘΝ Κι 

ood, as a writing material, 13, 14. te 7:4: : 
Worcester, Bishops See Werfrith. ea aa pr a. “71 tradhvion of, πὰ 
Wulfrid, Archbp. of Canterbury, exchange | "δ piles 

‘of land by, 506-7, 511. 

Wiirzburg, Gospels of St. Kilian at, 372. | ‘Zouche Evangeliarium ’, Greek, 214. 
Wycliffite Bible. See Bible, English. - Ziirich, Greek Psalter at, 33. 
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